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70  OUR  HEROES,   WHO. 

ON  THE  GRIDIRON. 

THE  TRACK 

AND   THE  DIAMOND. 

HAVE  UPHELD 

THE  HONOR  OF  THE 

BLACK  AND 

OLD  COLD. 


BLACK  AND  OLD  GOLD 


PURDUE!  PURDUE!  RAH.  RAH!  RAH.  RAH! 
PURDUE!  PURDUE!  RAH.  RAH!  RAH.  RAH! 

H00.  RAH!  H00.  RAH! 

BULLY  FOR  OLD  PURDUE!! 


NfcT 


ENTLE  reader,  be  forbearing, 
If,  in  looking  o'er  these  pages, 
You  should  find  mistakes  and  blunders. 
Kindly  let  them  pass  unheeded. 
Laughing  not  in  loud  derision ; 
Nor  forget  the  good  intentions. 
Of  the  Class  of  Nine  and  Ninety, 
In  presenting  this,  their  Annual. 
Day  and  night  we've  toiled  and  labored. 
Sparing  neither  time  nor  comfoi  t, 
Working  like  the  busy  beaver 
When  he  builds  his  dam  of  rushes ; 
Toiling  like  the  bee  in  summer 
As  it  gathers  in  its  treasures. 


To  repay  us  for  this  effort 

Spare  us  then  your  harsh  objections ; 

Give  us  only  words  of  kindness — 

Words  encouraging  and  friendly. 

Hesitating  not,  then,  will  we 

Give  this  volume  to  the  public. 

Trusting  that,  though  much  be  lacking, 

Much  be  not  what  we  would  wish  it, 

Yet  the  merit  it  possesses 

Meets  with  just  consideration. 

In  receiving  this,  our  Annual — 

This  ' '  Debris  ' '  of  Nine  and  Ninety — 

Think  it  not  for  Seniors  only. 

Nor  for  Juniors.  Sophomores.  Freshmen  . 

It  is  for  our  Alma  Mater, 

For  the  honor  of  Purdue. 
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OFFICERS    OF    THE    FACULTY 


James  Henry  Smart,  A.  M.,  LL.  D.,  President  of  the  University. 
Winthrop  Ellsworth  Stone,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  Vice-President. 
Stanley  Coultek,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  Secretary  of  the  Faculty. 

GOVERNING  COUNCIL. 

President  Smart,  Professors  Goss,  Stevens,  Latta,  McRae,  Coulter,  Stone,  Duff,  Green, 

Waldo  and  Moran. 

STANDING  COMMITTEES. 

Military. — Professors  *  Peterson,  Moran,  Latta. 

Athletics. — Professors  Waldo,  Golden,  Evans,  Luten,  Huston,  Plumb,  Moran. 

Student  Organizations. — Professors  Stone,  McRae,  Latta,  Stevens. 


BOARD    OF    TRUSTEES 


#** 


Terms  Ending  July  1,  1903. 

David  E.  Beem,  Spencer. 
Sylvester  Johnson,  Irvington. 
William  H.  O'Brien,  Lawrenceburg. 


Terms  Ending  July  1,  1901. 

Benjamin  Harrison,  Indianapolis. 
|Charles  B.  Stuart,  La  Fayette. 
William  A.  Banks,  La  Porte. 
William  V.  Stuart,  La  Fayette. 


Terms  Ending  July  1,  1899. 

James  M.  Barrett,  Fort  Wayne. 
Job  H.  Van  Natta,  La  Fayette. 
John  S.  Martin,  Brookville. 


*  Died  February  7,  1899. 
t  Died  February  20,  1899. 
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SENATOR     JUSTIN     S       MORRILL. 


SENATOR  JUSTIN  S.  MORRILL 


UNIQUE  and  interesting  personality  passed  away,  not  long  since,  from  the 
scenes  of  over  two  score  years'  activity  in  the  halls  of  the  congress  of  the 
United  States. 

Justin  S.  Morrill,  known  as  the  "Father  of  the  Senate,"  was  a  type  of 
the  statesman  who  combines  patriotism  with  scholarly  tastes,  rare  courtesy, 
foresight,  and  a  certain  business  sense — a  combination  of  qualities  not  com- 
monly found  associated  in  one  person.  To  an  unusual  degree  Senator  Morrill 
received  from  his  colleagues  the  respect  and  deference  which  is  only  won 
through  the  influence  of  high  intelligence  and  a  uniform  consideration  of  the  wishes  of  others. 
During  his  more  than  forty  years'  continuous  service  in  congress  he  was  identified  with  many 
measures  of  national  importance, — one  of  Avhich  has  had  a  greater  influence  upon  the  welfare  of 
young  men  than  any  other  single  legislative  act  in  this  country. 

Senator  Morrill's  New  England  training  imbued  him  with  the  highest  appreciation  of  the 
value  of  education  to  the  masses.  To  this  fundamental  principle  he  brought  a  prophetic  view  of 
the  industrial  development  of  this  great  country,  appreciating  as  no  other  man  of  his  time  the 
necessity  of  scientific  training  as  applied  to  the  great  fundamental  industries,  particularly  agri- 
culture. He  foresaw  the  tremendous  growth  and- development  of  the  United  States,  the  conges- 
tion of  the  population,  and  the  exhaustion  of  the  natural  fertility  of  the  soil  as  factors  in  the  great 
national  and  social  problems  of  the  future.  A  natural  result  of  these  conditions  and  a  rational 
remedy  for  these  evils  appeared  to  him  to  lie  in  the  training  of  the  coming  generation  in  those 
arts  and  sciences  which  underlie  all  improvement  and  development  of  the  industries. 

As  we  now  look  back,  we  can  see  how  this  man's  ancestry,  environment  and  training,  all 
fitted  him  to  become  the  originator  of  an  educational  movement  founded  upon  the  broadest  prin- 
ciples and  destined  to  become  of  national  importance.  He  framed  and  secured  the  passage  in 
congress  of  the  so-called  "Morrill  Act,"  which  became  a  law  July  2,  18G2  ;  the  object  of  which, 
briefly  stated,  was  to  provide  in  every  state  and  territory  in  the  Union  for  the  establishment  and 
maintenance,  through  the  co-operation  of  the  federal  government  and  the  individual  states,  of 
colleges  "Where  the  leading  objects  shall  be,  without  excluding  other  scientific  and  classical 
studies  and  including  military  tactics,  to  teach  such  branches  of  learning  as  are  related  to  agri- 
culture and  the  mechanic  arts,  in  such  manner  as  the  legislatures  of  the  states  may  respectively 
prescribe,  in  order  to  promote  the  liberal  and  practical  education  of  the  industrial  classes  in  the 


several  pursuits  and  professions  in  life."  As  a  result  of  this  law,  there  have  been  founded  in 
every  state  and  territory  of  the  Union  the  so-called  "Land  Grant  Colleges"  or  "Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  Colleges,"  of  which  Purdue  University  is  a  foremost  representative. 

At  the  time  of  the  passage  of  this  act  it  is  probable  that  no  one  quite  realized  its  full  signifi- 
cance, and  even  at  the  present  day  Ave  have  not  measured  up  to  a  perfect  estimate  of  the  impor- 
tance of  its  provisions.  Under  it,  colleges  have  been  established  in  every  state  and  territory,  the 
prevailing  characteristics  of  which  are  the  furnishing,  at  a  very  slight  expense,  of  training  along 
scientific  and  technical  lines  which  is  directly  applicable  to  the  lives  and  activities  of  the  great 
masses  of  our  people.  Nearly  thirty  thousand  students  are  today  enjoying  the  opportunities  thus 
afforded,  under  the  instruction  of  faculties  numbering  nearly  two  thousand  instructors. 

In  estimating  the  significance  of  this  movement  we  must  remember  that,  to  a  very  large 
degree,  these  colleges  have  had  a  leading  share  in  the  development  of  scientific  education  which 
previous  to  their  establishment  received  but  minor  attention  from  the  older  colleges  of  our  land, 
and  that,  today,  these  institutes  are  the  leading  centers  of  scientific  and  technical  teaching  and 
research  in  the  United  States. 

Who  shall  be  able  to  measure  the  influence  of  these  institutions — during  the  thirty-five  years 
they  have  been  established — in  modifying  the  methods  of  education,  in  contributing  to  industrial 
development  and  improvement,  and,  last  and  most  important  of  all,  in  the  benefits  enjoyed  by 
thousands  of  young  men  and  young  women  in  the  opportunities  thus  afforded  for  a  higher  and 
more  practical  education. 

This  one  act  of  Senator  Morrill  is  more  than  enough  to  secure  for  him  lasting  fame.  His 
enduring  monument  is  the  most  notable  group  of  educational  institutions  in  existence,  and  his 
memory  will  be  cherished  by  succeeding  generations  of  students  who  profit  by  the  wise  provisions 
of  "The  Morrill  Act." 


PURDUE    UNIVERSITY 


HIS  sketch,  or,  better,  compilation,  makes  no  pretensions  to  being  a  complete 
or  detailed  history  of  our  University,  but  seeks  rather  to  throw  some  light  on 
its  origin  and  development.  In  the  personal  reminiscences  it  is  desired 
to  give  the  readers  some  idea  of  the  life  of  the  students  in  the  University  at 
different  periods  of  its  history. 

In  the  field  of  American  politics,  belief  in  the  inestimable  benefits  to  the 
states  of  the  "more  perfect  union"  has  long  been  a  part  of  the  popular  faith. 
Though  they  may  not  have  understood,  the  people  have  at  least  believed  that 
in  the  source  of  the  federal  union  they  live  and  move  and  have  their  being. 
In  the  national  political  life,  in  the  broad  sense,  education  is  one  of  the  most 
important  fields  of  state  jurisdiction;  and  of  the  great  benefits  of  the  Union 
in  the  institutional  life  of  the  states,  the  history  of  popular  education  affords 
a  specific  and  striking  example. 

We  have  in  a  measure  recognized  the  beneficent  influence  of  the  federal 
government  in  the  development  of  education  in  Indiana.  That  government 
has  been  the  most  generous  and  powerful  patron  of  the  schools  of  our  state. 
The  two  townships  for  colleges,  the  sixteenth  section  for  the  common  schools, 
the  surplus  fund,  the  saline  lands,  and  minor  donations,  all  coming  from  the 
general  government,  have  proved  to  be  the  basis  for  the  growth  of  the  schools 
and  the  foundation  on  which  the  splendid  school  fund  of  the  state  has  arisen. 
The  history  of  Purdue  University  continues  the  story  of  the  benefits  received 
for  education  in  Indiana  from  the  national  government. 

Purdue  University  is  the  Indiana  Institute  of  Technology.  It  has  been 
said  of  Cornell  University  that  it  was  the  "gift  of  the  United  States  govern- 
ment and  Ezra  Cornell."  Purdue  rests  upon  a  similar  basis — on  private 
benevolence  upon  the  one  hand  and  the  gift  of  the  central  government  upon 
the  other.  Both  institutions,  Cornell  and  Purdue,  had  their  origin  in  the  act  of  congress  of  July 
2,  1862. 

In  1860  the  national  government  had  at  its  command,  with  the  constitutional  right  of  dis- 
posal, more  than  a  billion  acres  of  unclaimed  public  land.  Agricultural  societies  throughout  the 
Union  had  for  some  years  been  petitioning  congress  for  the  donation  of  this  land  to  the  states  for 
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the  purpose  of  agricultural  education.  The  agitation  took  formal  shape  at  least  as  early  as  1852. 
Propositions  came  from  several  sources  urging  that  the  nation  should  promote  scientific  instruc- 
tion in  agriculture,  which  would  soon  be  needed  if  we  were  to  preserve  our  national  heritage  in 
forest  and  field.  Mr.  Morrill,  of  Vermont,  through  whose  efforts  the  land  grant  bill  was  first 
brought  before  congress,  in  speaking  upon  this  subject  before  the  house  of  representatives  on 
April  20,  1858,  said  :  "There  has  been  no  measure  for  years  which  has  received  so  much  atten- 
tion in  the  various  parts  of  the  country,  as  the  one  now  under  consideration,  so  far  as  the  fact  can 
be  proved  by  petitions  which  have  been  received  from  the  various  states,  north  and  south,  from 
state  societies,  county  societies,  and  from  individuals.  Petitions  have  come  in  almost  every  day 
from  the  commencement  of  the  session." 

The  bill  then  before  congress  granting  land  to  the  states  for  agricultural  colleges  was  intro- 
duced and  brought  to  its  passage  in  the  house  by  Mr.  Morrill.  This  was  April  22,  1858.  It  Avas 
indorsed  by  the  senate  at  the  following  session.  It  met  the  veto  of  President  Buchanan,  Febru- 
ary 24,  1859.  The  main  ground  of  the  president's  objection  was  that  the  proposed  grant  violated 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States  in  that  "congress  does  not  possess  the  power  to  appropriate 
money  in  the  treasury,  raised  by  taxes  on  the  people  of  the  United  States,  for  the  purpose  of 
educating  the  people  of  the  respective  states,"  and  that  the  power  specifically  given  to  congress 
"to  dispose  of  the  territory  and  other  property  of  the  United  States"  was  to  be  used  only  for  the 
objects  specifically  enumerated  in  the  constitution. 

Firmly  believing  that  the  measure  which  had  been  defeated  was  both  wise  and  constitutional, 
Mr.  Morrill  reintroduced  the  measure  in  the  house  of  the  Thirty-ninth  Congress,  December  16, 
1861.  It  was  again  unfavorably  reported  by  the  committee  on  public  lands,  and,  seeing  its 
inevitable  defeat,  Mr.  Morrill  proposed  to  submit  a  substitute,  which  he  hoped  would  satisfy  the 
committee  and  the  house,  but  he  was  overruled  by  an  objection  from  Mr.  Holman.  In  the  mean- 
time the  measure  had  found  a  champion  in  the  senate  in  the  person  of  Senator  Wade,  of  Ohio. 
On  May  5,  1862,  Senator  Wade  introduced  in  the  senate  the  bill  which  finally  became  a  law,  and 
which  became  the  foundation  of  several  state  agricultural  colleges,  among  them  Purdue  Uni- 
versity. 

Although  the  bill  was  bitterly  opposed,  Senator  Wade  succeeded  in  getting  it  through  the 
senate  June  10,  1862,  with  an  amendment  by  Senator  Lane.  It  passed  the  house  one  week  later, 
and  on  July  2,  1862,  it  received  the  signature  of  President  Lincoln  and  became  a  law. 

By  this  measure  it  was  "enacted  by  the  senate  and  house  of  representatives  in  congress 
assembled,  that  there  be  granted  to  the  several  states,  for  the  purposes  hereinafter  mentioned,  an 
amount  of  public  land,  to  be  apportioned  to  each  state  a  quantity  equal  to  30,000  acres  for  each 
senator  and  representative  in  congress  to  "which  the  states  are  respectively  entitled  under  the 
census  of  1860."     The  lands  to  be  selected  excluded  all  mineral  lands,  and  were  to  be  chosen 


within  the  respective  states  if  there  were  enough  such  lands  subject  to  sale  at  private  entry  for 
$1.25.  Otherwise,  the  secretary  of  the  interior  was  to  issue  land  scrip  for  the  amount  of  the 
deficiency,  the  scrip  to  be  sold  by  the  states  and  the  proceeds  to  be  applied  for  the  uses  prescribed 
in  this  act.  This  land  scrip  was  to  give  the  buyer  full  claim  to  any  unappropriated  land  of  the 
United  States  which  was  then  subject  to  sale  at  $1.25.  All  taxes  and  expenses  attached  to  the 
necessary  proceedings  of  sale  and  ownership  were  not  to  come  out  of  the  funds  so  appropriated, 
but  were  to  be  paid  by  the  states.  All  moneys  derived  from  this  donation  were  to  be  invested  in 
stocks  of  the  United  States  or  of  the  states  or  some  other  safe  stock  yielding  not  less  than  five  per 
cent  per  annum  on  the  par  value,  "to  constitute  a  perpetual  fund,  the  capital  of  which  shall 
remain  forever  undiminished,  the  interest  of  which  shall  be  inviolably  appropriated  to  the  endow- 
ment, support  and  maintenance  of  at  least  one  college  where  the  leading  object  shall  be,  without 
excluding  other  scientific  and  classical  studies  and  including  military  tactics,  to  teach  such 
branches  of  learning  as  are  related  to  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  in  such  manner  as  the 
legislature  of  the  states  may  prescribe,  in  order  to  promote  the  liberal  and  practical  education  of 
the  industrial  classes  in  the  several  pursuits  and  professions  of  life." 

No  state  was  to  be  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  the  act  unless  it  expressed  acceptance  thereof  by 
its  legislature  within  two  years  from  the  date  of  its  approval  by  the  president.  On  April  14, 
1864,  congress  extended  by  two  years  the  time  within  which  a.  state  might  signify  its  acceptance 
of  the  grant,  and  offered  the  benefits  of  the  grant  to  the  state  of  West  Virginia. 

Indiana,,  with  two  senators  and  eleven  representatives  by  tin1  census  of  L860,  received  as  her 
share  of  this  donation  390,000  acres  of  land,  or  the  equivalent  in  land  scrip.  From  this  source 
she  realized  for  her  agricultural  college  $340,000.  The  state  accepted  the  grant  March  6,  1865, 
by  an  act  providing  for  the  receipt,  investment,  and  management  of  the  congressional  grant  and 
assented  to  all  the  conditions  and  provisions  contained  therein.  The  governor  of  the  state,  and 
Alfred  Pollard,  of  Gibson  county,  Smith  Vawter,  of  Jennings  county,  Henry  Taylor,  of  Tippecanoe 
county,  and  Lewis  Burke,  of  Wayne  county,  and  their  successors,  were  created  a  body  corporate 
for  the  management  of  the  institution  under  the  name  of  the  Trustees  of  Indiana  Agricultural 
College.  The  land  scrip,  to  be  received  by  the  board  through  its  treasurer  from  the  secretary  of 
the  interior,  was  to  be  sold  at  the  most  advantageous  terms,  and  the  proceeds  invested  in  United 
States  stocks  yielding  not  less  than  five  per  centum  on  the  par  value  of  stock. 

The  act  of  1865,  however,  made  no  provision  for  the  location  of  the  institution,  and  so  strong 
a  rivalry  sprang  up  among  the  several  places  in  the  state  that  it  was  not  until  the  special  session 
of  1869  that  the  matter  Avas  finally  settled.  The  act  of  that  session  accepted  a  donation  of 
$150,000  from  John  Purdue,  on  condition  that  the  donation  be  made  effectual,  and  in  considera- 
tion thereof  the  state  agreed  that  the  institution  should  bear  the  "name  and  style  of  Purdue 
University,"  and  Mr*.  Purdue  was  made  a  life  member  of  the  hoard  of   trustees.     The  state  also 


JOHN      PURDUE. 


at  this  time  accepted  a  donation  of  one  hundred  acres  of  land  adjoining  the  proposed  site  of  the 
institution  from  the  citizens  of  West  La  Fayette,  a  donation  of  $50,000  from  Tippecanoe  county, 
and  some  other  minor  and  contingent  donations.  The  act  located  the  institution  in  Tippecanoe 
county,  at  such  point  as  the  trustees  might  subsequently  decide,  gave  it  the  name  of  Purdue 
University,  and  provided  for  its  organization. 

Prior  to  this  time  the  trust  funds  arising  from  the  sale  of  the  land  sci'ip,  amounting  to 
$340,000,  had  been  managed  by  a  board  of  trustees  with  the  corporate  name  "The  Trustees  of 
the  Indiana  Agriculture  College."  This  board  consisted  of  Governor  Morton  (ex  officio  president), 
Alfred  Pollard,  of  Gibson,  Smith  Vawter,  of  Jennings,  Henry  Taylor,  of  Tippecanoe  and  Lewis 
Burke,  of  Wayne.  Prior  to  the  first  meeting  of  the  board,  held  October  20,  1865,  Mr.  Pollard 
removed  from  the  state,  and  Isaac  Jenkinson,  of  Allen,  was  elected  his  successor.  John  J.  Hay- 
den,  of  Marion,  was  elected  secretary  of  the  board,  and  James  E.  Reeves,  of  Wayne,  treasurer. 
Mr.  Reeves  resigned  May  1,  1866,  and  was  succeeded  by  E.  B.  Martindale,  of  Indianapolis.  The 
board  so  constituted  remained  without  a  change  in  membership  until  March  7,  1870.  It  was  this 
board  which  located  the  University  definitely  December  22,  18(39,  and  it  was  this  board  which,  by 
careful  and  wise  management,  increased  the  endowment  fund  from  $212,238  (the  amount  received 
from  the  sale  of  the  land  scrip)  to  $340,000.  This  sum  was  invested  in  a  non-negotiable  Indiana 
state  bond,  bearing  five  per  cent,  interest,  payable  quarterly. 

In  1870  the  board  was  reorganized  to  meet  the  new  conditions.  An  act  passed  January  31, 
1871,  increased  the  number  of  trustees  from  five  to  nine,  including  the  governor  and  provided 
that  three  of  the  trustees  should  be  members  of  the  state  board  of  agriculture,  to  be  appointed  by 
the  governor,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  state  board.  This  board  purchased  the  site  of  the 
University,  constructed  the  buildings  immediately  needed,  and  made  provisions  for  the  opening 
of  the  institution.  The  first  buildings  to  appear  were  the  Ladies'  Hall,  Pharmacy  Laboratory, 
Men's  Dormitory,  Boiler  House,  Military  Hall  and  barn.  These  were  erected  during  the  years 
1872  and  1873.  A  portion  of  the  present  farm-house  was  also  erected  during  this  time.  This 
original  group  of  buildings  stood  in  the  bare  field  without  trees  or  other  ornamentation  such  as 
we  see  now  on  our  beautiful  campus.  Contrasting  the  condition  then  with  our  present  condition 
we  are  compelled  to  conclude  that  the  greatest  enterprises  may  have  a  very  humble  beginning. 

It  was  expected  that  it  would  be  possible  to  open  the  university  in  1873,  and  in  August,  1872, 
Professor  Richard  Owen,  of  the  department  of  natural  science  in  the  state  university,  wTas  elected 
president  and  Professor  John  S.  Hougham  was  appointed  to  a  professorship.  The  hope  of  open- 
ing the  university  in  1873  was  not  realized,  and  in  March,  1874,  President  Owen  resigned  his 
position.  To  comply  with  the  act  of  congress,  which  required  the  institution  to  be  opened  as 
early  as  July,  1874,  Professor  Hougham  took  charge  of  a  class  March  2,  1874,  and  gave  instruc- 
tion until  June. 


The  university  was  formally  opened  September  17,  1874,  with  the  following  faculty:  A.  C. 
Shortridge,  president;  John  S.  Hougham,  professor  of  physics  and  industrial  mechanics;  W.  B. 
Morgan,  professor  of  mathematics  and  engineering;  John  Hussey,  professor  of  botany  and  horti- 
culture ;  H.  W.  Wiley,  professor  of  chemistry  and  Eli  F.  Brown,  professor  of  English  literature 
and  drawing.  By  an  act  of  the  legislature,  which  went  into  force  August  24,  1875,  the  governor 
of  the  state  was  authorized  to  appoint  six  trustees,  two  of  whom  to  be  nominated  by  the  state 
board  of  agriculture,  one  by  the  state  board  of  horticulture,  and  three  selected  by  the  governor 
himself.  The  trustees  are  to  represent  different  congressional  districts,  except  that  two  may  come 
from  the  district  in  which  the  university  is  located,  and  their  term  of  service  was  fixed  at  three 
years.  The  board  of  county  commissioners  in  each  county  was  authorized  to  appoint,  in  such 
manner  as  it  may  choose,  "two  students  or  scholars  to  Purdue  University,  who  shall  be  entitled 
to  enter,  remain  and  receive  instruction  in  the  same,  upon  the  same  conditions,  qualifications, 
and  regulations  prescribed  for  other  applicants,  room  rent  and  tuition  free." 

We  have  thus  briefly  concluded  the  legal  history  of  Purdue  University,  except  on  points 
where  the  legislation  of  the  state  touched  its  financial  management  in  the  line  of  carrying  out 
those  provisions  of  its  foundation  which  we  have  fully  enough  described. 

The  plan  of  organization  adopted  by  the  board  of  trustees  was  based  on  the  theory  of  special 
education,  and  the  instruction  of  the  University  was  distributed  among  the  following  special 
schools  : 

I.    School  of  natural  science,  including — 

(a  )     Physics  and  industrial  mechanics. 

(I>)    Chemistry. 

(c  )    Natural  history. 
II.    School  of  engineering,  including — 

{a  )    Civil  engineering. 

{I>)    Mining  engineering. 

(c  )    Architecture. 

III.  School  of  agriculture,  including — 

(a)    Theoretical  and  practical  agriculture. 

(h )     Horticulture. 

(c  )    Veterinary  science. 

IV.  School  of  military  science. 

Detailed  courses  of  study,  however,  were  only  adopted  and  announced  in  agriculture,  chemis- 
try, engineering,  and  physics.  For  two  years  the  University  was  conducted  on  this  plan  of 
special  education,  but  there  seemed  little  demand  for  the  special  courses  of  instruction  provided. 
The  only  special  students  received  entered  the  school  of  chemistry,  and  most  of  these  were  in 


preparatory  branches  in  other  studies.  Nearly  all  the  students  entered  the  preparatory  classes. 
The  records  of  1875-76  show  1  student  in  the  senior  class  of  the  college,  1  in  the  junior  class,  6  in 
the  sophomore  class  and  8  in  the  freshman  class,  4  of  whom  were  not  up  with  the  class  in  all  the 
prescribed  studies.  On  the  other  hand  there  were  13  in  the  senior  preparatory  class,  22  in  the 
second  preparatory  class,  and  14  in  the  third  preparatory  class. 

President  Shortridge  resigned  November  5,  1875,  and  after  a  brief  interregnum,  E.  E.  White, 
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Natural  History.  Students  who  had  completed  the  first  three  years  of  the  course  in  the  College 
of  General  Science  were  permitted  to  enter  any  one  of  the  Special  Schools,  but  those  who  were 
candidates  for  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  science,  had  to  devote  one-half  of  the  senior  year  to  other 
branches  of  study,  selected  from  the  general  course.  We  see  in  the  courses  as  laid  down  at  this 
period  of  Purdue's  history  a  gradual  enlargement  of  the  work.  It  was  especially  desired  by  the 
president,  at  this  time,  to  strengthen  the  work  along  the  lines  of  applied  science.     In  President 


White's  inaugural  address  he  said  :  "General  science  points  in  the  right  direction,  but  applied 
science  is  the  highway  to  intelligent  skill  in  all  the  industrial  arts.  These  arts  are,  indeed,  but 
applications  of  science.  It  is  hoped  that  the  growth  of  the  University  in  the  future  may  be 
largely  in  this  direction."  He  further  says:  "Is  it  too  much  to  expect  that  the  noble  gift  of 
Judge  Purdue  will  yet  prove  a  fruitful  precedent  and  that  a  group  of  well-endowed  special 
schools,   bearing  honored   names,  may  eventually  make   this  institution  a  renowned  college  of 
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At  the  present  time  we 
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revision  of  the  course  of  study,  such  as  the  condition  and  resources  of  the  University  would  justify,  was 
submitted  to  the  board  and  adopted  by  them.  The  most  important  of  the  changes  were  :  (1)  The 
giving  of  still  greater  prominence  to  the  courses  in  argiculture,  horticulture  and  mechanics.  (2) 
The  supplementing  of  the  two  years'  course  in  practical  mechanics  by  a  two  years'  course  in 
mechanical  engineering.      (3)    The  improvement  of  the  industrial  art  course  and  its  adoption  as 
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one  of  the  regular  courses.  (4)  The  dropping  of  Latin  and  German  from  the  scientific  course 
and  the  adding  of  another  year  in  English  and  two  years,  two  hours  daily,  of  laboratory  practice 
in  the  biological  and  physical  sciences.  (5)  The  increase  of  hand  work  and  other  practical  train- 
ing in  all  departments.  (6)  The  dropping  of  the  first  year's  course  in  the  academy,  and  the 
raising  of  the  standard  of  admission  about  half  a  year  ;  and  (7)  the  establishing  of  the  new  chair 
of  physics  and   mechanical  engineering.     These  changes,  as  one  can  see,  are  nearly  all  in  the 
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cord  or  want  of  harmony  or  efficiency  manifested  itself,  and  the  institution  moved  forward  with 
its  usual  regularity.  James  H.  Smart,  LL.D.,  who  was  for  three  terms  the  efficient  state  super- 
intendent of  public  instruction  of  Indiana,  was  elected  president,  and  Albert  W.  Stahl,  U.  S.  N., 
professor  of  physics  and  mechanical  engineering.  Under  the  administration  of  President  Smart 
the  subsequent  development  of  Purdue  has  taken  place  and  it  may  be  said  that,  through  the  wise 
manipulation  of  the  means  at  hand,  and  through  the  efforts  of  able  instructors,  the  growth  of  the 
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institution  has  been  marvelous.  At  the  opening  of  the  fall  term  of  1883,  the  school  of  industrial 
art  was  made  a  distinctive  school  as  prescribed  in  the  new  course  of  study,  adopted  by  the 
trustees  in  May.  In  the  spring  of  1881,  the  school  of  pharmacy  was  established  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  president  of  the  faculty. 

During  this  time  grave  financial  questions  presented  themselves  to  the  president  and  the 
board.  At  the  close  of  the  college  year,  June  30,  1883,  the  fund  for  the  current  expenses  of  the 
University  had  been  exhausted,  and  through  the  failure  of  the  general  appropriation  bill  of  the 
general  assembly  of  1882-3,  the  University  was  left  without  means  for  its  current  expenses,  and 
nothing  could  be  obtained  for  this  purpose  through  state  appropriation  until  the  next  meeting  of 
the  state  legislature,  which  would  occur  regularly  in  January,  1885. 

The  twelve  buildings  belonging  to  the  University  were  to  be  kept  in  repair  and  protected 
from  injury;  they  were  to  be  supplied  with  heat,  light  and  water;  the  engine-house,  its  boilers 
and  its  gas-works  were  to  be  kept  in  order  and  managed  by  competent  engineers  ;  power,  lumber, 
iron  and  other  material  were  to  be  supplied  to  the  machine-shop  ;  ordinary  supplies  for  all  the 
various  departments  were  to  be  purchased  ;  demands  for  insurance  premiums  were  to  be  met ; 
janitors  who  cared  for  the  buildings  and  laborers  on  the  campus,  a  person  capable  of  taking  care 
of  the  green-house,  and  several  farm  hands,  were  to  be  paid.  The  library  was  to  be  kept  supplied 
with  all  the  periodicals  and  papers,  and  a  librarian  was  to  be  employed.  The  experiment  station, 
always  a  large  item  of  expense,  was  to  be  maintained,  and  the  demands  upon  the  treasury  for  the 
salaries  of  the  officers  of  the  institution  were  to  be  met.  Besides  this  there  were  several  very 
much  needed  improvements  to  be  made  and  the  engineering  department,  which  had  just  been 
established,  required  a  large  out-lay  to  put  it  into  operation. 

All  these  things  and  many  others  which  would  cost  money  were  to  be  done,  or  the  institution 
would  be  obliged  to  close  its  doors,  and  send  its  students  home.  The  proceeds  of  the  endowment 
fund  would  hardly  be  sufficient  to  pay  the  salaries  of  the  faculty,  and  none  of  it  could  be  used  for 
current  expenses,  should  there  be  a  surplus. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  preceding  year  it  required  nearly  $20,000  per  annum  to  meet 
the  current  expenses  of  the  two  years  then  ending.  How  to  secure  money  enough  to  carry  on  the 
University  for  eighteen  or  twenty  months,  under  these  circumstances,  was  the  difficult  problem 
that  confronted  the  trustees  and  the  president  at  this  period.  Vigorous  means  were  at  once  taken. 
Space  does  not  permit  us  to  describe  at  length  how  the  University  was  kept  running  during  this 
period  of  bankruptcy.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  in  view  of  the  financial  embarrassment  of  the  Uni- 
versity, the  president  was  obliged  to  spend  a  large  portion  of  his  time  in  personally  supervising 
the  expenditures,  and  in  negotiating  with  the  creditors.  It  was  only  through  the  most  untiring 
efforts  on  his  part,  and  on  the  part  of  the  officers  of  the  institution,  that  they  were  enabled  to  meet 
the  imperative  demands  upon  the   treasury,  and  thus  keep  the  institution  open.     At  the  next 


meeting  of  the  legislature  the  much  needed  relief  came  and  the  University  was  again  upon 
its  feet. 

Purdue  University  was  the  only  state  institution  entirely  depending  upon  biennial  appropria- 
tions for  its  support,  and  the  only  one  whose  life  would  be  in  jeopardy  by  the  failure  of  an  appro- 
priation bill.  It  was  urged  at  this  time  that  Purdue  be  placed  upon  an  equality  with  other  state 
institutions,  and  that  its  legislative  appropriations  be  made  in  a  specific  act,  and  that  they  be 
made  continuous.  This  effort  on  the  part  of  the  officers  of  the  institution  was  not  without  good 
results  as  was  shown  in  a  subsequent  act. 

The  number  of  students  in  the  mechanical  department  had  increased  continually  since  the 
organization  of  the  course  and  it  became  more  and  more  difficult  to  give  them  shop  accommoda- 
tions. The  legislature  was  urged  to  appropriate  a  sum  of  money  sufficient  to  build  a  new 
mechanical  laboratory.  The  legislature,  accordingly,  appropriated  $12,500  for  that  purpose.  A 
building  (the  present  Science  Hall)  was  erected  in  1885,  and  a  considerable  amount  of  modern 
machinery  was  placed  in  it.  About  $3,000  worth  of  machinery  and  tools  were  donated  to  the 
institution  by  manufacturers  and  dealers.  The  building  was  admirably  adapted  to  the  purpose 
for  which  it  was  constructed,  but  it  was  soon  found  that  it  was  not  large  enough  to  meet  the 
demands.  In  two  years  the  number  of  students  in  the  school  of  mechanics  increased  from  40  to 
120.  The  total  number  of  students  in  school  (1886)  was  315,  showing  an  increase  over  the 
preceding  year  of  56.  In  1887  the  number  attending  school  was  392,  230  of  which  were  in  the 
college,  while  102  were  in  the  preparatory  class.  In  the  six  years  preceding,  the  college  proper 
maintained  a  steady  and  rapid  growth.  While  there  was  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  preparatory 
students  during  the  preceding  three1  years,  the  increase  in  the  college  was  large  enough  to  affect 
a  considerable  general  increase  in  the  University.  Purdue  could  no  longer  be  called  a  local 
institution.  It  now  had  representatives  from  sixty-eight  counties,  and  besides  this  it  enrolled 
students  from  eleven  states  outside  the  state  of  Indiana. 

The  preparatory  department  was  still  considered  as  a  feeder  for  the  college. 

Not  only  was  Purdue  growing  in  numbers,  but  in  thought  and  in  a  knowledge  of  the  great 
mission  it  had  to  perform.  Several  important  changes  were  made  in  the  courses  of  study  already 
existing  and  new  courses  were  organized.  In  September,  1887,  a  school  of  civil  engineering  with 
a  full  four  years'  course  was  opened.     During  the  first  year  it  enrolled  twenty-nine  students. 

A  school  of  domestic  economy  was  opened  at  the  same  time  and  proved  a  gratifying  success. 
Later  on,  changes  were  made  so  that  all  the  instruction  given  in  domestic  economy  were  given 
during  the  winter  term. 

During  the  winter  term  of  1887-8  a  short  course  in  veterinary  science  and  allied  subjects 
was  given  at  the  University,  by  a  special  instructor,  assisted  by  the  regular  college  faculty.  The 
lessons  were  received  with  so  much  favor  that  it  was  deemed  best  to  modify  the  course  of  instruction 


in  agriculture  and  horticulture  by  the  introduction  of  a  thorough  and  continuous  course  of 
lessons  in  veterinary  science  throughout  the  entire  year.  This  change  in  the  course  was  adopted 
by  the  board  in  the  spring  of  1888,  and  a  chair  of  veterinary  science  was  created.  There  were 
some  changes  made  in  the  course  the  following  year  to  suit  the  needs. 

The  school  of  electrical  engineering  had  its  beginning  at  this  time.  The  increased  importance 
of  electricity  as  a  dynamic  force  made  it  important  that  this  branch  of  physical  science  should 
have  more  attention  than  had  been  heretofore  given  to  it. 

The  course  of  science,  therefore,  was  so  altered  that  the  student  could  have  four  years' 
instruction  in  physics,  being  permitted  to  devote  double  time  to  the  subject  during  the  senior 
year.  Three-fourths  of  that  time  could  be  devoted  entirely  to  electricity.  About  two  thousand 
dollars'  worth  of  electrical  apparatus  was  purchased  for  students  who  wished  to  take  the  new 
course. 

The  experimental  work  done  in  agriculture  by  the  experimental  stations  was  beginning  to  be 
regarded  by  the  United  States  government  as  very  important  and  profitable.  The  demand  of  the 
people  of  the  state  for  the  bulletins,  which  were  issued  from  to  time,  gave  evidence  of  the  nature 
and  importance  of  the  work  done.  The  work  of  experimenting  was  then  and  is  now  very  expen- 
sive, and  it  had  long  been  the  desire  of  Purdue  to  extend  the  work  in  this  direction,  but  it 
was  unable  to  do  so  because  of  a  lack  of  funds.  To  the  great  satisfaction  of  the  officers  of  the 
institution  the  Hatch  act  was  passed  in  1887.  By  this  act,  $15,000  per  annum  was  appropriated 
to  the  state.     The  purpose  of  the  grant  was  stated  as  follows  : 

"That  in  order  to  aid  in  acquiring  and  diffusing  among  the  people  of  the  United  States  use- 
ful and  practical  information  on  subjects  connected  with  agriculture,  and  to  promote  scientific 
investigation  and  experiment  respecting  the  principles  and  applications  of  agricultural  science, 
there  shall  be  established,"  etc.  This  appropriation  was  regarded  by  the  agriculturists  of  the 
state  as  the  most  important  step  that  had  been  taken  in  the  interests  of  agriculture  in  Indiana  for 
many  years.  The  station  also  in  connection  with  the  University  was  at  once  greatly  strengthened 
and  thoroughly  equipped. 

In  the  year  1889,  an  addition  to  the  main  station  building,  increasing  the  office  facilities  of 
the  station  and  furnishing  a  large  laboratory-room  intended  for  the  agricultural  department  was 
built.  The  experimental  feeding  barn  was  also  constructed  with  special  reference  to  an  investiga- 
tion of  feeding  and  of  dairy  products,  in  accordance  with  the  best  plans  which  practice  and  theory 
could  suggest  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  end  in  view. 

The  school  of  electrical  engineering,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  had  already  made  a  humble 
beginning,  was  rewarded  this  year  by  the  erection  of  a  new  building,  the  electrical  laboratory, 
which  was  to  be  devoted  almost  exclusively  to  work  in  electricity.  The  structure  is  a  spacious, 
three-story,   stone   and   brick   building,   well   adapted   to  its   purpose.     The   building  alone  cost 


$19,450.  Improvements  to  the  then  existing  mechanical  laboratory  were  made  to  the  amount  of 
$9,700.  An  addition  to  the  shops  was  built  and  new  machinery,  apparatus  and  fixtures  for  them 
were  added.  These  improvements  were  of  the  most  substantial  character  and  greatly  enlarged 
the  possibilities  of  Purdue. 

In  the  year  1890  the  second  Morrill  act  was  passed.  By  this  act  an  additional  annuity  of 
$25,000  was  granted  to  the  state  and  it  was  provided  that  this  appropriation  should  "Be  applied 
only  to  instruction  in  agriculture,  the  mechanic  arts,  the  English  language,  and  the  various 
branches  of  mathematical,  physical,  natural  and  economic  science,  with  special  reference  to  their 
application  in  the  industries  of  life  and  to  the  facilities  for  such  instruction. 

The  institution  had  been  sorely  pressed  for  more  room.  The  work  was  greatly  crippled 
because  of  a  lack  of  room.  The  number  of  students  was  increasing  yearly  and  how  to  accommo- 
date them  was  the  problem  which  confronted  the  officers  of  the  institution. 

An  appeal  was  made  to  the  legislature  and  the  Forty-seventh  General  Assembly  accordingly 
appropriated  $12,500  for  improvements.  This  was  used  in  the  main  in  the  construction  of  a 
building  which  was  the  beginning  of  the  new  and  handsome  engineering  laboratory  of  the 
present  time.  This  was  a  part  of  the  engineering  laboratory  which  was  designed  two  years 
before  and  for  which  the  legislature  was  asked  for  an  appropriation  of  $00,000.  The  building 
was  filled  with  large  and  expensive  engineering  apparatus  and  machinery  which  cost  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $30,000.  The  money  used  for  this  purpose  was  obtained  from  savings  from  other 
appropriations  and  from  the  Morrill  fund  spoken  of  above. 

The  great  increase  in  attendance  during  the  years  1891-92  should  receive  more  than  a  pass- 
ing notice.  It  was  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the  University,  the  total  number  enrolled  being 
643,  an  increase  of  113  over  the  previous  year.  This  showed  a  larger  increase  than  had  ever  been 
made  in  any  year  of  the  University's  history.  The  attendance  in  the  regular  classes  was  so  large 
that  the  usual  special  spring  class  had  to  be  omitted.  The  number  of  counties  represented  was 
eighty-three,  whilst  the  number  of  states  and  foreign  countries  represented  was  twenty.  This 
showed  in  some  degree  the  extent  of  Purdue's  fame. 

Some  important  changes  were  made  in  1893.  The  old  mechanical  laboratory  was  turned 
over  to  the  school  of  science  in  this  year,  made  possible  by  the  erection  of  the  shops  to  the  new 
mechanical  laboratory.  The  pharmacy  department  thereupon  occupied  the  whole  of  the  building 
now  occupied  by  it. 

A  gift  of  $35,000  from  Amos  Heavilon  with  an  appropriation  of  $50,000  from  the  state 
rendered  it  possible  to  erect  the  long  desired  mechanical  building  proper.  Work  was  begun  upon 
it  in  the  spring  of  1893,  and  the  middle  of  January,  1894,  saw  it  completed,  a  magnificent  struc- 
ture, "  and  a  monument  to  the  untiring  energy  of  President  Smart.'"  On  the  19th  of  January,  it 
was  dedicated  and  accepted  by  the  governor,  as  the  pride  of  Indiana.     The  extensive  shops  were 


opened  for  inspection  and  the  laboratory  was  alive  with  the  movement  of  machinery,  great  and 
small.  A  thousand  people  witnessed  the  display  and  all  were  delighted  at  the  achievement. 
Their  hopes  were  soon  to  be  blasted  for,  four  days  later,  the  greater  portion  of  the  magnificent 
building  was  little  more  than  broken  walls  and  ashes. 

It  caught  fire  on  the  evening  of  the  23d  and  within  two  hours  the  flames  had  done  their 
work.  Students  and  friends  worked  heroically  to  save  equipment,  and  to  stay  the  conflagration, 
and  with  the  aid  of  the  fire  department,  saved  the  west  wing,  which  contained  all  that  remained 
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The  restored  building  was  opened  with  appropriate  ceremonies  December  4,  1895.  As  the  execu- 
tive of  this  work  President  Smart  showed  an  energy,  a  wisdom  and  courage  which  even  his  former 
efforts  in  behalf  of  the  University  had  not  foreshown.  To  him  is  ultimately  clue  the  credit  of 
having  delivered  the  institution  from  its  crisis.  He  demonstrated  to  the  public  and  to  his  students 
that  Purdue  is  to  continue  to  stand  among  the  best  of  its  kind,  worthy  of  all  confidence. 

In  the  spring  of  '94  the  preparatory  department  was  abolished  because  of  the  constantly 
decreasing  numbers  in  it.     Thenceforth,    all    students  had  to  enter   the   college   directly.     This 


necessarily  raised  the  standard  of  the  University.  The  abolishment  of  the  preparatory  department 
somewhat  reduced  the  total  number  of  students,  but  the  number  in  the  University  proper  was 
well  maintained.  A  number  of  new  courses  were  projected  and  went  into  operation  in  September 
of  '95.     They  were  as  follows  : 

1.  Premedical  course,  designed  to  fit  young  men  for  medical  colleges. 

2.  A  course  in  architectural  engineering. 

3.  A  course  in  sanitary  engineering. 

4.  A  course  in  sanitary  science. 

5.  An  extended  course  in  industrial  chemistry. 

An  arrangement  was  also  made  by  which  instruction  in  music  could  be  given  to  the  young 
ladies  of  the  University.  The  faculty  was  strengthened  by  the  addition  of  four  new  instructors  : 
Instructor  in  sanitary  science,  instructor  in  German,  instructor  in  higher  mathematics  and  an 
instructor  in  physical  culture. 

During  the  school  year  of  '95  and  '90,  the  course  of  study  was  still  further  modified  to 
suit  growing  conditions.  The  changes  and  additions  were  such  as  experience  had  shown  to  be 
demanded  by  the  students. 

The  course  in  architecture  was  very  much  extended  and  the  courses  in  modern  languages 
were  developed  in  such  a  way  as  to  produce  more  satisfactory  results  than  had  before  been 
secured. 

The  number  in  the  faculty  was  increased  by  the  addition  of  six  new  members  :  An  associate 
professor  in  applied  mechanics,  an  assistant  in  English,  an  assistant  in  physics,  an  assistant  in 
electrical  engineering,  an  assistant  in  agriculture  and  an  assistant  in  German. 

One  of  the  objects  of  Purdue  is  to  afford  the  young  men  and  young  women  of  Indiana  an 
opportunity  to  acquire  a  good  collegiate  education  in  mathematics,  science,  literature  and  art, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  secure  instruction  and  practice  in  such  lines  of  work  as  will  fit  them  to 
engage  in  the  productive  industries.  How  well  she  is  carrying  out  this  purpose,  our  graduates 
can  testify. 

Purdue  has  still  another  purpose.  She  has  laboratories  and  trained  scientists  who  are  not 
only  able  to  instruct  students,  but  who  are  also  able  to  produce,  through  original  investigation 
and  research,  information  of  value  to  the  general  public. 

The  experiment  station  connected  with  the  University  has  a  trained  corps  of  men  engaged  in 
research,  who,  from  time  to  time,  send  out  bulletins  upon  subjects  of  special  interest  to  farmers. 
The  professors  in  the  college  proper  also  prepare  and  publish  information  of  general  interest  upon 
sanitary  science,  public  health,  pure  foods,  etc. 

For  the  year  1896,  Purdue  sent  out  forty-two  publications,  having  an  aggregate  of  488  pages, 
the  sum  of  the  editions  amounting  to  20,600,  and  caused  to  be  put  into  circulation  about  P  000,000 
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printed  pages  of  scientific  matter  of  high  economic  value,  largely  the  result  of  original  research. 
This  was  exclusive  of  many  articles  prepared  by  the  faculty  and  published  in  various  educational 
and  scientific  journals  throughout  the  country  and  of  many  student  publications  of  general  or 
special  interest. 

In  the  school  year  of  '97  and  98,  the  number  of  these  scientific  publications  was  increased, 
there  being  a  total  of  fifty-four  publications  aggregating  688  pages,  the  sum  of  the  editions 
amounting  to  253,300,  and  causing  to  be  put  into  circulation  about  3,092,800  pages  of  scientific 
matter. 

•  In  addition  to  this  the  various  members  of  the  faculty  prepared  for  publication  in  magazines 
and  transactions  of  scientific  societies  thirty-five  articles  which  are  of  great  importance  and 
interest  to  the  scientific  world. 

It  can,  therefore,  be  seen  that  Purdue's  work  does  not  lie  alone  within  its  walls,  but  reaches 
out  into  all  parts  of  the  country  through  its  scientific  publications. 

During  the  last  few  yeai's  several  noteworthy  improvements  have  been  made.  A  new  boiler 
plant  has  been  erected — a  decided  improvement  to  the  mechanical  laboratory.  An  addition  to 
the  electrical  laboratory  has  been  built  and  filled  with  electrical  apparatus  and  machinery. 

The  year  of  '97-'98  was  a  notable  one  on  account  of  the  large  number  of  gifts  of  apparatus 
and  appliances  that  were  made  to  the  University  by  different  manufacturing  establishments.  The 
total  value  of  these  gifts  was  estimated  at  $5,500. 

One  of  the  most  important  lines  of  work  done  by  the  University  is  that  in  locomotive 
engineering.  In  1891  the  University  purchased,  for  use  upon  its  testing  plant,  a  standard  85,000- 
pound  locomotive.  This  engine,  Schenectady  No.  1,  continued  to  be  used  for  the  instruction  of 
students,  and  for  scientific  research,  until  the  spring  of  1897,  when  it  was  decided  to  replace  it  by 
one  which  would  better  represent  the  progress  in  locomotive  design  during  the  preceding  six 
years.  As  a  result  of  this  decision,  the  old  engine  was  exchanged  for  Schenectady  No.  2.  The 
new  locomotive  has  been  designed  with  special  reference  to  the  purpose  it  is  to  serve.  It  has 
69-inch  drivers  and  weighs  107,000  pounds.  Its  boiler  carries  250  pounds  pressure,  and  its 
cylinder  arrangement  is  such  that  it  may  readily  be  converted  from  a  simple  to  a  compound 
locomotive.     This  plant  is  nowhere  duplicated  in  the  world. 

The  general  laboratory  equipment  for  railroad  work  has  been  greatly  increased.  An  addition, 
fifty  by  one  hundred  feet,  has  been  made  to  the  main  laboratory.  The  new  room  is  occupied 
by  several  machines  for  testing  the  strength  of  engineering  materials,  with  other  important 
machinery. 

The  research  work  of  the  engineering  laboratory  had  already  attracted  very  wide  attention, 
in  1896,  and  its  results  had  appeared  in  many  scientific  publications,  as  well  as  in  the  transactions 
of  scientific  organizations.     In  addition  to  this  the  work  of  the  laboratory  had  been  reproduced 


and  commented  upon  in  seventeen  different  scientific  publications,  two  of  them  being  European  ; 
there  being  eighty-five  different  references  to  Purdue  and  its  work,  the  matter  aggregating  one 
hundred  and  fifty-seven  columns. 

The  facilities  which  have  been  brought  into  existence  at  Purdue  for  advancing  engineering 
research,  and  the  high  character  of  the  results  which  from  time  to  time  have  been  issued  from 
the  laboratories,  have  received  the  generous  attention  of  several  representative  engineering 
associations  of  the  country. 


^^ 


The  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers  has  not  only  expressed  its  approval  of 
Purdue's  system  of  locomotive  testing,  but  has  given  a  description  of  the  practice  followed  at 
Purdue  an  important  place  in  its  code. 

The  two  associations  representing  the  mechanical  interests  of  American  railways  have  also, 
in  various  ways,  made  use  of  the  facilities  of  the  laboratory,  and  have  sought  to  sustain  its  work 
by  financial  and  other  assistance.  The  American  Railway  Master  Mechanics'  Association  has, 
for  example,  on  three  occasions  appointed  committees  to  officially  represent  it  at  the  laboratory 


during  investigations  in  which  it  had  a  special  interest.  During  the  past  few  years  the  Master 
Car-Builders'  Association  has  deposited  at  Purdue  apparatus  valued  at  several  thousand  dollars, 
which  is  to  become  a  part  of  the  permanent  equipment  of  the  laboratory,  and  which  will  lend 
itself  to  investigations  of  great  scientific  value.  As  this  apparatus  is  not  duplicated,  its  presence 
in  the  Purdue  laboratory  is  a  mark  of  real  distinction. 

These  evidences  of  good  will,  officially  displayed  by  the  leading  engineering  societies  of  the 
country,  are,  it  is  believed,  to  be  accepted  as  a  fair  measure  of  the  value  of  the  equipment  which 
has  been  brought  together,  of  the  skill  with  which  it  is  employed,  and  of  the  value  of  the 
unprejudiced  judgments  rendered. 

Purdue  is  not  only  making  advances  along  the  engineering  line,  but  along  the  lines  of  science 
and  agriculture  as  well.  With  its  seven  hundred  or  more  students,  representing  eighty-three 
counties  of  the  state,  twenty-eight  states  of  the  Union  and  two  foreign  countries,  Purdue  has 
before  it  a  bright  future. 

One  of  the  most  significant  features  of  recent  educational  movements  is  the  prominence  that 
has  been  given  to  the  subject  of  technical  education.  During  the  past  twenty-five  years  a  large 
number  of  institutions  have  been  established  for  the  purpose  of  educating  young  men,  and  young 
women  also,  in  such  a  way  that  they  may  make  an  application  of  scientific  knowledge  to  the 
practical  industries.  These  institutions  have  marked  out  new  courses  of  study,  have  adopted 
new  methods,  and  are  a  somewhat  remarkable  illustration  of  the  new  education.  They  did  not 
come  into  existence  by  accident,  they  came  in  obedience  to  a  demand  for  them.  The  present  age 
is  an  industrial  one  and  calls  for  men  who  will  use  their  knowledge  in  utilizing  the  great  forces 
of  nature  for  the  benefit  of  their  fellow-men.  Men  are  needed  to  show  how  to  prevent  the 
enormous  wastage  which  is  occurring  in  every  department  of  human  endeavor. 

Purdue  is  striving  to  produce  such  men.  The  institution  is  not,  however,  pervaded  by  a 
purely  commercial  spirit ;  on  the  contrary,  its  main  purpose  is  to  educate  men  and  women,  but 
to  educate  them  in  such  a  way  that  they  will  become  directly  and  practically  useful  to  the 
community.  An  effort  is  made,  from  the  beginning  of  their  course  to  the  end  of  it,  to  give  them  a 
spirit  of  helpfulness  and  to  teach  them  that  their  obligation  to  their  fellows  is  limited  only  by 
their  ability  to  serve.  An  effort  is  also  made  to  inculcate  in  them  a  spirit  of  loyalty  and  patriot- 
ism, and  to  imbue  them  with  the  idea  that  since  the  state  has  provided  an  education  for  them, 
they  should,  so  far  as  in  them  lies,  use  that  education  for  her  benefit. 

We  have  traced  the  development  of  Purdue  from  its  founding,  noted  some  of  its  difficulties 
and  successes.  We  have  observed  it  when  it  had  but  four  buildings,  an  income  of  less  than 
$20,000,  and  but  few  students.  At  present  Purdue  is  a  great  university  with  an  annual  income 
of  about  $140,000  representing  a  capital  investment  of  nearly  $3,000,000.  It  lias  a  score  or  more 
of  buildings  and  its  students  are  many.     It  has  had  under  its  care  since  its  establishment  about 


five  thousand  young  men  and  women.  Of  its  graduates,  over  eighty  per  cent  are  engaged  in 
pursuits  that  have  a  direct  bearing  upon  the  public  welfare  in  the  solution  of  problems  of  high 
economic  value. 

"  Purdue  has  an  honorable  past  behind  it ;  a  brilliant  future  is  before.     Upon  its  students  of 
today  depends  the  creditable  maintenance  of  the  record  and  the  realization  of  its  hopes." 
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WENTY  years  ago  the  eastern  limit  of  the  campus  was  the  straight  drive  which  now 
leads  from  the  gate  northward.  It  was  bounded  east,  north  and  west  by  luxuriant 
corn-fields,  and  only  a  gravel  road  separated  it  from  corn-fields  on  the  south.  The 
evergreen  hedges  were  already  in  existence,  but  so  small  that  students  were  fre- 
quently called  to  order  for  jumping  over  them.  The  trees  were  then  but  newly 
planted.  The  evergreens  which  now  border  the  Purdue  track  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
dormitory  were  then  so  low  that  one  standing  upon  the  ground  could  see  over  their 
tops.  Of  course,  students  were  not  so  numerous  as  they  are  now,  and  in  chapel  those  of  the 
college  occupied  only  the  front  rows  in  the  middle  bank  of  seats,  and  those  of  the  preparatory 
department  the  east  bank.  There  was  a  considerable  period  when  the  entire  west  bank  pathetic- 
ally offered  accommodation  to  students  who  did  not  come.  In  winter,  to  reduce  the  cost  of  Inviting 
the  chapel,  a  canopy  of  canvas  was  stretched  over  the  top  of  the  well  in  tin1  gallery  floor,  thus 
cutting  off  the  upper  part  of  the  room.  When  it  was  cold  we  sat  under  this  summery  roof,  but 
when  spring  appeared  the  tent  was  struck  and  the  empty  gallery  seats  came  into  view. 

Military  drill  was  voluntary.  The  uniform  was  a  blue  cap  and  blouse,  and  the  professor  of 
chemistry  and  physics  was  the  commandant.  Pie  used  to  march  his  army  of  from  twelve  to  four- 
teen men  all  around  the  buildings  over  the  resounding  board  walks,  and  for  the  time  being  the 
company  had  full  command  of  the  grounds.  It  was  thought  that  they  presented  a,  very  fine 
appearance,  and  so  they  did. 

Soon  after  my  arrival,  the  commandant  became  interested  in  the  bicycle,  then  anew  and 
curious  machine.  Sometimes  when  the  military  lesson  was  over  lie  disbanded  his  army  and 
brought  his  machine  to  his  practice  ground,  which  was  the  drive  west  of  the  Art  Hall.  The 
bicycle  of  that  day  was  of  the  big-wheeled  type  and  the  rider  when  mounted  was  well  in  air. 
When  all  had  assembled,  some  of  the  veterans  helped  their  commander  up  to  his  seat,  steadying 
the  machine  meanwhile,  and  when  all  was  ready  gave  him  a  start  while  the  rest  stood  guard 
along  the  proposed  route.  A  hedge  usually  became  the  stopping  place,  and  as  the  tender  foliage 
bent  before  the  wTeight  imposed  by  official  head  and  shoulders,  the  men  would  raise  a  shout  and 
rush  to  the  rescue  of  their  chief.  Another  trial,  another  cheer,  words  of  encouragement  from 
assistants  and  spectators,  expressions  of  determination  from  the  would-be  rider,  until  one  day  the 
victory  was  won.  But  no  sooner  had  physical  difficulties  been  surmounted  than  diplomatic  trials 
were  encountered.     The  trustees  believed  that  professors  should  not  rashly  enter  upon  new  and 


startling  lines  of  experiment,  and  the  military  commander  was  officially  warned  that  his  practice 
upon  a  wheel  was  viewed  as  "  conduct  unbecoming  a  professor." 

When  students  were  few  and  faculty  small  there  was  naturally  a  strong  family  feeling 
throughout  the  institution.  Every  instructor  knew  all  the  students,  and  every  student  had  a 
personal  acquaintance  with  every  member  of  the  faculty.  Curiously  enough  there  were  then 
more  minor  breaches  of  conduct  than  at  present,  a  condition  probably  not  due  to  any  demoral- 
izing influence  exerted  by  the  faculty,  but  rather  a  result  of  immaturity  in  the  early  students,  and 
possibly  a  necessary  accompaniment  to  the  general  unsettled  condition  of  things.  But  however 
this  may  be,  I  am  sure  that  one  of  the  glories  which  crown  the  progress  of  Purdue  is  to  be  found 
in  the  high  character  of  the  student  body  of  today. 

These  items  concerning  the  past  naturally  suggest  the  coming  of  one  whose  advent  was  a 
signal  for  advancement  in  courses,  for  the  up-rising  of  new  buildings,  for  increase  of  students,  for 
enlarged  faculty,  for  almost  every  factor  which  has  been  instrumental  in  bringing  our  institution 
to  its  present  position  of  distinction.  Since  President  Smart's  appearance  upon  the  stage  of  Pur- 
due's affairs,  the  income  of  the  college  has  been  increased  nearly  tenfold.  In  the  trying  days  of 
early  years,  when  legislative  appropriations  were  in  doubt,  when  the  money  in  the  treasury  had 
been  exhausted,  when  students  began  to  question  whether  they  should  stay  or  go  elsewhere,  and 
when  most  men  would  have  been  ready  to  give  up,  President  Smart  often  borrowed  money  or 
begged  credit,  and  ordered  hundreds  of  dollars'  worth  of  new  laboratory  appliances  which,  as  it 
arrived,  was  most  effective  in  quieting  the  minds  of  restless  students.  Gradually  the  tide  turned, 
the  needed  money  came,  and  the  progress  of  the  university  has  since  been  steady  and  rapid.  In 
our  days  of  prosperity  we  shall  do  well  to  recall  the  hardships  and  limitations  of  early  years,  and 
to  remember  with  gratitude  the  great  results  that  have  been  accomplished  for  Purdue  by  her  most 
energetic  and  efficient  president. 


^% 


"  Large  streams  from  little  fountains  flow  ; 
Tall  oaks  from  little  acorns  grow." 

One  who  is  familiar  with  Purdue  as  it  is  today  can  hardly  realize  that  it  opened  twenty-five 
years  ago  with  an  attendance  of  only  twenty  students.  The  number  was  increased  during  the 
year,  so  that  the  register  for  that  year  shows  twelve  college  students  and  forty-nine  in  the  prepara- 
tory class.  Of  this  total  of  sixty-one  students,  forty-six  were  from  La  Fayette  and  Tippecanoe 
county. 


Then,  the  buildings  were  the  Chemical  Laboratory,  now  the  Pharmacy  Building,  minus  the 
frame  annex  ;  the  young  Ladies'  Hall ;  and  the  Men's  Dormitory. 

The  first  named  was  the  chemical  and  physical  laboratory  combined,  and  was  presided  over 
by  Professor  H.  W.  Wiley,  now  United  States  chemist  at  Washington,  D.  C.  Professor  Wiley  not 
only  taught  chemistry  and  physics,  but  also  acted  as  instructor  in  military  tactics. 

What  is  now  the  large  drawing-room  in  Ladies'  Hall  was  then  a  part  of  the  dining-room  ; 
and  rooms  were  fitted  up  in  the  east  and  west  ends  of  that  building  for  the  especial  accommoda- 
tion of  the  families  of  the  president  and  professors  ;  and  for  one  or  two  years  they  were  so  occu- 
pied. But  it  was  soon  found  that  several  such  families  could  not  live  peaceably  under  one  roof, 
and  the  plan  was  abandoned.  One  of  the  first  troubles  grew  out  of  the  use  of  the  horse  and 
spring  wagon  belonging  to  the  college.  The  president  considered  it  his  special  prerogative  to  use 
this  outfit  whenever  he  saw  fit,  and  he  and  his  family  took  frequent  drives.  This  caused  great 
jealousy  among  some  of  the  professors'  wives.  One  of  these  professors  had  never  occupied  so 
elevated  a  position  as  to  be  a  professor  in  such  a  famous  institution  as  Purdue  was  to  be,  and  hence 
his  wife  was  not  a  little  inflated ;  and  she  considered  herself  and  family  just  as  good  as  the  presi- 
dent's ;  and  the  query  was,  "  Why  can't  we  have  the  use  of  the  college  horse  and  wagon  just  as 
well  as  the  president?"  This  is  believed  to  be  the  beginning  of  the  war,  which  resulted  in  driving 
President  Shortridge  and  one  or  two  of  the  ablest  professors  from  the  Institution. 

Professor  Wiley,  however,  was  a  single  man  and  boarded  in  the  city.  He  did  not  covet  the 
college  horse  and  wagon  ;  for  he  rode  an  old-fashioned  high  wheel,  and  felt  quite  independent  of 
the  use  of  an  equine. 

But  in  steering  clear  of  Scylla  he  came  near  running  on  Charybdis  ;  for  it  was  then  considered 
very  unbecoming  for  a  professor  to  ride  a  wheel,  and  for  a  time  there  was  talk  of  dismissing  him 
for  such  undignified  conduct.  But  being  skilled  in  diplomacy  he  escaped  decapitation,  and 
remained  at  his  post  for  nearly  ten  years. 

At  this  early  stage  most  of  the  class-rooms  were  in  the  Men's  Dormitory.  These  rooms  were 
small,  but  for  the  number  of  students  then  in  attendance  their  size  was  adequate. 

The  first  class  was  graduated  in  1877,  and  was  composed  of  two  students.  One  was  W.  K. 
Eldridge,  now  La  Fayette's  civil  engineer,  and  the  other  was  F.  P.  Clark.  When  last  heard  from 
Mr.  Clark,  was  a  druggist  somewhere  in  Ohio. 

Imagine  Purdue  without  farm  buildings,  without  the  Main  Building,  without  the  Station 
Building,  without  Science  Hall,  without  the  Electrical  Building  and  lastly  without  the  magnifi- 
cent Mechanical  Building,  and  you  can  have  some  idea  of  what  Purdue  was  twenty-two  or  twenty, 
three  years  ago. 

Surely  the  acorn  has  become  quite  a  tree,  and  it  is  destined  in  time  to  become  a  giant  oak. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING 


in 


iHE  department  of  mechanical  engineering  has  its  headquarters  in  a  large,  intelligent- 
looking  building,  that  is  the  pride  of  every  student  and  the  especial  care  of  a  long, 
lank  man  named  Jenkins.  This  department  was  the 
first  to  open  up  business  at  Purdue,  and  to  Professor 
Goss,  its  chief,  is  largely  due  the  success  of  the  enter- 
prise. He  took  charge  of  it  while  it  was  at  a  very 
tender  age,  and  by  careful  nursing  and  sitting  up  with 
it  nights,  developed  the  business  until  it  paid  con- 
stantly increasing  dividends. 

Mr.  Charles  Ryer  is  responsible  for  the  motive  power  of  this 
department,  furnishing  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  horse-power. 
He  is  assisted  in  this  by  one  Sterling  boiler,  and  several  of  the 
Babcock  and  Wilcox  make.  A  great  feature  in  the  equipment  of 
this  department  is  the  locomotive  Schenectady  No.  2.  This  was 
not  installed  for  the  amusement  of  the  short-course  visitors  and 
the  Freshmen,  but  under  the  direction  of  Professor  Smart  is  in- 
tended as  an  aid  to  the  Seniors  in  mastering  the  subject  of  railway 

-~.  ,     -,  ■•  .  -,  ,-,   .       •,  ,.  . , ,  William  F.  M.  Goss,  M.  S., 

engineering.     One  can  take  a  long  ride  on  this  locomotive  with        Prof. of  Ex. Eng.  and  Direc- of  Eng.  Lab. 
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Richard  Addison  Smart,  M.  E. 
Asso.  Prof,  in  Ex.  Eng. 


very  little  change  of  scene.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  see  the  unique 
spectacle  of  a  group  of  students  quietly  chatting  a  few  feet  in  front 
of  the  huge  machine  while  it  is  tearing  along  at  the  rate  of  forty 
miles  an  hour.  This  is  not  for  the  reason  that  they  wish  to  leave  a 
vain  and  undesirable  world,  but  because  the  drivers  are  so  mounted 
upon  wheels  that  the  locomotive  can  not  locomote. 

In  the  testing  department,  in  charge  of  Professor  Hatt,  the 
student  is  made  acquainted  with  the  strength  of  materials.  Here 
are  instruments  of  torture  for  any  kind  of  material  that  grows,  and 
the  helpless  specimens  are  some  times  so  shattered  and  generally 

disorganized  in  the  tests  that  they 
would  not  be  recognized  by  their 
fondest  friend.  The  stones  tested 
are  usually  chips  off  the  old 
block.  (This  is  a  joke.  We  feel 
that  it  is  a  good  one,  but  not  too 
good  to  insert  here.) 

The   finishing   touches   of  the 

in    the    engineering   laboratory. 

its    leisure   hours.      Be- 


engineer's  education  are  given 
Here  is  to  be  found  the  lab.  cat 
sides    the    cat   there   are  differ- 
ent   types    of    engines,   pumps 
and   other   machinery  used  for 
testing    purposes.       It    is     here 
that   the  fair  visitor  from   town 
stops  to  admire  the  manly  youth 
as  his  skilled  hand  controls  the 
swiftly  revolving  wheels.   We  in- 
sert here  pictures  of  the  instruc- 
tors in  their  working  clothes.     We  are  not  ashamed  of  them  in 
their    e very-day  costumes,    for   we   remember  that   to  them   will 
largely  be  due  the  strawberries  and  cream  and  other  luxuries  of 
our  later  life. 

The  equipment  for  experimental  work  in  engineering  is  one 
of  the  best  of  its  kind  in  the  country.  Altogether  there  are  in  the 
laboratory  forty  steam  cylinders,  aggregating  fifteen  hundred  horse- 


during 


William  Kendrick  Hatt,  A.  B..C.E., 
Asso.  Prof,  in  App.  Mech. 


Robert  S.  Miller,  M.  E.. 
Asst.  Prof.  Mech.  Eng. 


power.  The  main  features  of  the 
equipment  are,  besides  the  locomo- 
tive Schenectady,  a  one-hundred- 
horse-power  Harris-Corliss  triple 
expansion  engine,  designed  and  con- 
structed especially  for  this  labora- 


Raymond  Clarence  Ewry,  B.  M.  E., 
Assistant  in  Mechanical  Drawing. 

tory  ;  a  thirty-five-horse-po wer 
the  Baldwin  compound  loco- 
DeLaval  steam  turbine.  A 
and  an  air-brake  testing  rack, 


Clarence  H.  Robertson,  B.S.,  M.E., 
Instructor  iniEnfrineerinp;  Lab. 


Lewellyn  V.  Ludy,  B.  M.  E.,  Assist- 
ant in  Engineering  Laboratory. 

Buckeye  straight-line  engine  ; 
motive,  and  a  ten-horse-power 
brake-shoe  resting  machine 
having  a  complete  air-brake 

equipment  for  a  train  of  one  hundred  freight  cars,  have  been  deposited  with  the  University  by 
the  Master  Car  Builders'  Association.  There  is  also  excellent  apparatus  for  experimental  work  in 
hydraulics  and  for  testing  the  strength  of  materials.  At  the  end  of  his  course,  from  the  training  he 
has  received,  the  student  has  become  acquainted  with  the  conditions  under  which  designers  and 
managers  of  important  machine  plants  must  work,  and  is  prepared  to  fill  a  position  of  trust  and  re- 
sponsibility in  engineering  work. 


DEPARTMENT   OF   CIVIL    ENGINEERING 


URDUE  is  noted  for  the  extreme  civility  of  this  department.  It  is  more  civil  than 
any  other  course  in  school,  and  people  come  from  remote  places  in  order  to  take 
this  course  and  become  known  as  civil  engineers. 
Some  few  wander  from  the  straight  and  narrow  way, 
however,  and  in  later  life  become  bank-presidents 
or  members  of  the  legislature.  The  emphasis  here 
is  on  the  few. 

To  graduate  from  this  department  some  work 
and  a  good  deal  of  midnight  and  other  kinds  of  oil 
is  required. 

During  the  Senior  year  especially,  while  other 
boys  are  gamboling  on  the  green  or  gambling  right  in  their  rooms, 
the  civil  engineer,  in  an  earnest,  anxious  way,  is  seeking  the  gems 
of  truth  in  Bovey  and  other  literature.  This  furnishes  them  with 
niueh  light  (lamp  light)  reading.  (This  is  not  said  as  a  joke  but 
merely  to  fill  up.) 

During  the   Sophomore    year  the  class   develops  a  mania  for 

n  , .  ,  ,  «.  Feed.  Mokley,  B.  S.,  C.  E„ 

measuring  the  surrounding  country,   and  on  pleasant  afternoons  are  professor  of  civil  Engineering. 


Daniel  Bbnj.  Luten,  B.  S.  (C.  E.), 

Instructor  in  Architectural  and  Sanitary 

Engineering. 

see  a  boy  lying  down  and  resting. 


frequently  to  be  seen  with  their 

instruments     ascertaining     just 

how    much    land    lies    adjacent 

to    Purdue.     Seeing    them    one 

might  think  they  were  preparing 

to  be  stump  speakers  and  were 

practicing  gestures,  but  they  are 

simply  holding  a  friendly  con- 
versation   with    another   boy  in 

the  distance,  with  a  stick,  while 

they  look  at  the  scenery  through 

a  little  glass.  They  are  not  afraid 

of    the    boy   with   the  stick  but 

simply  want  to  keep  on  working 

him    while   they  play  with   the 

telescope.     Sometimes   you   can 

This  kind  seldom  rises  to  the  dignity  of  a  Senior.  The  Juniors 
and  Seniors  learn  to  measure  distance  in  space  and  get  to  know  many  of  the  stars  and  planets  by 
their  first  names.  But  we  shudder  to  think  of  two  lone  and  footsore  students  trudging  on,  day 
after  day,  measuring  the  distance  to  the  moon  or  the  nearest  fixed  stars,  and  then  perhaps  forget- 
ting how  far  they  had  come  and  having  to  go  back  and  go  over  it  again.  Besides  we  remember 
that  no  one  ever  returned  from  such  an  expedition.  The  Civil  Engineering  Society  issues  an 
annual  publication  that  is  a  credit  to  a  young  organization  and  is  of  much  value  to  the  engineer. 
During  the  first  and  second  years  the  course  of  instruction  is  much  the  same  as  in  the  schools 
of  mechanical  or  electrical  engineering  and  fits  the  graduate  for  immediate  usefulness  in  his  chosen 
line  of  work. 


^Thomas  Alfred  Clark,  B.  S.  (C  E.) 
Student-Assistant  in  Civil  Engineering. 
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DEPARTMENT   OF    ELECTRICAL    ENGINEERING 


^OMETIME  ago  a  man  named  B.  Franklin  resolved  to  do  something  for  posterity 

that  would  make  that  party  indebted  to  him  forever.     He  always  liked  to  have 

something  coming  to  him,   even  if  he   knew  he 

couldn't  collect   a  cent  of   it.     Discovering   new 

territory  and  being  the   father  of  a  country  Avas 

fashionable   at    that   time,   but   Mr.   Franklin  felt 

that  his  work  should  shine  forth  from  a  new  field. 
Accordingly  one  Sunday  afternoon  he  went  out  into  the  new  field 
back  of  the  house,  armed  with  a  kite  and  a  light  piece  of  clothes-line, 
for  he  felt  that  that  was  the  line  along  which  he  should  work, 
and,  establishing  communication  with  the  upper  atmosphere,  drew 
forth  a  spark,  that  may  be  considered  remotely  responsible  for  the 
course  in  electrical  engineering  being  established  at  Purdue,  though 
Ben  did  not  stop  to  think  about  that  at  the  time. 

This  department  lives  here  in  a  light,  sparkling  kind  of  a  way, 
in  a  successful  looking  building,  with  a  tower  well  designed  to  float 

.  11  ■  i  n  i  Winder  ElwellGoldsborough,  M.E., 

class  banners.    Ihe  laboratories  are  well  equipped  and  are  constantly      prof.  of  Eiec.  Eng.  and  Direc.  Eiec.  Lab. 
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Edward  Ellsworth  Reynolds,  M.  E., 
Assistant  Instructor  in  Physics. 


Alexander  Wilmer  Duff,  A.  M.,  B.  Sc.  (Edin. 
Professor  of  Physics. 


John  Walter  Esterline,  B.  S.,  E.  E. 
Assistant  in  Electrical  Laboratory. 
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Wilbur  Hays  Thompson,  B.  S.,  E.  E.. 
Assistant  in  Electrical  Laboratory. 


Charles  Piiilo  Matthews,  M.  E  , 
Associate  Professor  of  Electrical  Engineering 


Samuel  Newton  Taylor,  Ph.  D., 
Instructor  in  Physics. 


improved  to  keep  pace  with  the  rapid  advancement  of  the  science  of  electricity.  They  are  deter- 
mined not  to  let  science  get  ahead  of  them,  even  if  they  have  to  get  up  at  four  o'clock  in  the 
morning  to  prevent  it. 

The  course  is  based  upon  that  in  mechanical  engineering,  and  differs  from  it  essentially  only 
in  the  Junior  and  Senior  years.  Those  taking  the  course  at  present  can  not,  however,  be  distin- 
guished from  others  except  by  their  wealth  and  beauty. 

The  department  has  now  a  complete  line  of  modern  apparatus,  and  offers  excellent  facilities 
for  the  experimental  study  of  electrical  machinery.  The  student  is  prepared  for  this  advanced 
work  by  a  thorough  drill  by  means  of  text-books  and  an  extended  series  of  careful  measurements 
with  exact  instruments.  In  the  Junior  and  Senior  years  much  attention  is  given  to  the  designing 
of  electrical  machinery.     This  is  not  the  only  attraction  in  these  years,  but  it  is  a  drawing  one. 

In  the  Senior  year  the  inspection  of  various  kinds  of  electrical  installation  is  considered  a 
part  of  the  regular  work. 

Though  the  electrical  student  studies  his  lessons  assiduously  during  the  day-time  and  works 
on  his  lab.  reports  at  night,  still  he  finds  time  for  many  and  various  amusements.  In  his  leisure 
hours  he  acquires  much  information  that  will  be  of  service  to  him  in  the  hard,  cruel  world  into 
which  he  is  about  to  thrust  himself. 

With  the  excellent  methods  of  instruction,  and  the  actual  practice  gained  in  handling 
machinery,  this  department  offers  one  of  the  best  courses  of  its  kind  in  the  country. 
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DEPARTMENT   OF    PRACTICAL    MECHANICS 


HE  Department  of  Practical  Mechanics  is  the  most  practical  about  the  University. 
It  is  noted  for  its  practicability.  It  can  be  more  practical  in  a  minute  than 
any  other  department  in  a  much  longer  space  of  time.  Here  the  student 
acquires  the  fundamental  principles  that  will  enable  him  to  design  a  piece  of 
machinery  in  such  a  manner  that  he  will  not  lose  his 
job.  Also  it  aids  him  in  sympathizing  with  the  grimy- 
handed  sons  of  toil,  who  will  later  in  life  look  up  to 
and  reverence  him  as  the  "boss."  There  he  labors 
with  his  own  hands  to  put  into  practice  the  ideas  previously  developed  in 
the  drawing  room,  and  thereby  gains  a  knowledge  of  the  details  of  con- 
struction and  design  that  is  of  great  importance  in  making  him  a  suc- 
cessful engineer. 

In  the  beginning  of  his  course  and  in  his  most  immature  state  the 
prospective  master  mechanic  is  found  in  the  foundry  (not  intended  as  a 
pun) .  There  he  learns  to  expeditiously  and  artistically  shovel,  sift  and 
pound  sand  and  prepare  moulds  from  any  kind  of  pattern  that  grows. 
This  is  the  mud-pie  state  of  his  experience  as  an  engineer. 

The  moulds  are  arranged  in  rows  as  in  any  other  shop  of  importance, 
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and  iron  at  a  high  temperature  is  pounded  m  to  nil  up  the  vacant  places     professor  of  Practical  Mechanics. 
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in  the  sand.  This  of  course  destroys 
the  work  of  hours  spent  in  making 
the  moulds,  but  it  furnishes  employ- 
ment for  the  machine  shop,  and  be- 
sides gets  rid  of  much  old  scrap  iron. 
The  wood-room  is  provided  with 
a  complete  equipment  of  lathes,  sets 
of  carpenter's  tools  and  special  ma- 
chinery for  doing  the  work  required. 
Here  the  student  acquires  a  knowl- 
edge of  pattern-making,  that  is  of 
great  advantage  to  him  in  designing, 
and  a  skill  in  wood-working  that  will 
be  of  domestic  utility  in  doing  odd 
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William  Patson  Turner, 
Instructor  in  Machine  Work. 


Alpha  Pierce  Jamison,  M.  E., 
Instructor  in  Foundry. 


jobs  around  the  house  in  later  years. 
Many  a  man  could  have  lived  a  truer, 
nobler  life,  if  with  the  experience  to  be  gained  here  he  had  avoided  the  bruises  and  consequent  pro- 
fanity of  everyday  life.     In  the  machine  shop  the  student  learns  to  turn  up  the  castings  made  in 

the  foundry  with  accuracy  and  a  lathe  of 
modern  design.  He  becomes  so  skilled 
that  he  can  keep  a  delicate  piece  of  work 
going  with  one  hand  while  he  entertains 
shop  visitors  with  the  other.  This  depart- 
ment has  a  large  and  well  disposed  equip- 
ment, gracefully  arranged  round  the  room. 
It  is  composed  of  representatives  of  the 
best  classes  of  machine  tools  and  forms  a 
very  select  and  reserved  society.  One  of 
these  tools  is  an  universal  grinder,  that 
can  grind  a  piece  to  within  a  ten-thous- 
andth of  an  inch  of  perfect  accuracy.  But 
it  is  sad  to  think  how,  with  no  hope  of 
reward,  the  patient  machine  grinds  away 
for  hours  to  reach  perfect  accuracy  and  yet 
fails  of  its  goal  when  it  gets  almost  close 
enough  to  reach  out  and  touch  it.     In  the 
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E.  A.  Smith, 
Assistant  in  Foundry. 


James  David  Hoffman,  M.  E., 
Instructor  in  Wood  Shop. 


forge  room,  instruction 
is  given  in  mechanical, 
not  financial,  forging,  as 
the  ignorant  may  sup- 
pose. The  faculty,  hav- 
ing adequate  salaries, 
never  made  a  study  of 
the  latter  method.  There 
is  a  similarity  in  the 
two  kinds  of  work,  how- 
ever, in  that  financial 
and  mechanical  forgers, 
hoth,  usually  do  time 
in  places  where  iron 
bars  are  a  prominent 
feature  of  the  landscape. 
The  incipient  black- 
smith learns  in  the  shop  to  upset  a  bar  of  iron,  a  more  difficult  process  than  the  uninitiated  may 
think.  He  also  makes  chains,  rings  and  tongs,  which  he  may  take  home  to  show  his  parents 
how  quickly  he  is  acquiring  skill  and  intelligence.  The  pride  of  the  shop  is  the  home  grown  trip- 
hammer, with  which  the  heavy  forging  is  done.  We  reproduce  here  camera  sketches  taken  from 
life,  of  the  instructors  in  this  department,  showing  them  as  we  are  accustomed  to  seeing  them. 
The  sketches  are  not  life  size,  but  they  are  accurate,  and  will,  in  future  years,  remind  us  of  the 
many  pleasant  and  profitable  hours  spent  in  the  shops. 


Samuel  Morgan, 
Assistant  in  Forge  Room. 


Augustus  C.  Spikee,  B.  S., 
Assistant  in  Wood  Room. 


DEPARTMENT     OF     SCIENCE 
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CIENCE  conducts  a  nourishing  business  in  a  low-browed,  brick  structure,  located 
midway  between  the  electrical  and  main  buildings.  The  visitor  here  will  find 
an  efficient  corps  of  instructors  and  a 
number  of  bright,  cheerful  looking  stu- 
dents. Here  his  glance  will  rest  upon  the 
sweet  smiling  faces  of  our  charming  mi- 
nority, the  co-ecls.  This  is  the  scene  of 
many  romantic  beginnings  of  life-long 
happiness,  though  Science  Hall  was  not 
originally  intended  for  romance  alone.  Chiefly  it  is  meant  as 
a  place  where  the  hidden  truths  of  science  are  made  to  suffer 
the  glare  of  publicity  and  all  matter  is  made  to  reveal  its 
composition  and  general  physical  appearance,  where  the  mid- 
night back  fence  serenader  quietly  yields  up  this  vain  exist- 
ence at  the  request  of  science,  and  the  Paramecium  and 
Protococcus  are  magnified  into  prominence.  Here  the  weary 
wandering  bacillus  is  given  a  home  and  an  introduction  to 
polite   society.     It  is   common   for  whole    colonies    of   little 
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germs  to  be  raised  by  hand  and  have  every  attention  and     Prof.  of  chemistry  and  Director  of  chemical  Lab. 


Stanley  Coulter,  ]X.  M.,  Ph.  D., 
Professor  of  Biology. 


PeecyiNokton  Evans,  B.  S.,  Ph.[D. 
Associate  Professor  in  Chemistry. 


luxury  given  them,  simply  that  the 
students  may  make  their  better  ac- 
quaintance and  know  more  of  their 
every-day  life .  If  such  a  chance  were 
offered  to  men  what  a  scramble  there 
would  be.  The  department  is  pro- 
vided with  excellent  laboratories, 
where  "  unknowns  "  may  be  worked 
out  and  revealed  to  the  gaping  world 
with  facility  and  certain  chemicals. 
It  is  only  certain  classes  of  "un- 
knowns "  that  will  yield  to  their  mys- 
tical treatment,  however.  To  ascer- 
tain the  color  of  the  hair  and  eyes  of 
the  future  life-long  companion  of  your 
woes,  a  different  process  is  employed. 

The  biological  laboratories  are  well  equipped  for  the  purpose  in- 
tended. Here,  for  the  cause  of  science,  the  gay  young  frog,  in  the  joyous  springtime  of  his 
youth,  gives  up  croaking  as  a  business  and  passes  into  the  great  beyond.  Here  the  socially 
inclined  lizard  and  angle-worm  make  themselveslknown,  externally  and  internally,  as  a  whole 

and  in  parts,  to  the  eager  seeker 
after  truth,  and  it  is  here  discov- 
ered why  the  busy  bee,  when  he 
sits  down  so  seriously,  disturbs 
the  party  sat  upon.  Nature 
makes  a  business  of  disclosing  her 
secrets  in  these  halls. 

The  museum  is  large  and  well 
suited  to  the  needs  of  the  institu- 
tion. The  Mound  Builders  and 
other  old  citizens,  at  a  great  ex- 
penditure of  time,  have  prepared 
quite  an  exhibit.  We  can  imagine 
the  benevolent  old  Mound  Builder 
hastening   to    finish  his   regular 


severance  BuKBAOE,  b.  s.,  d  {]     mound  by  dinner  time  in 

Instructor  in  Sanitary  Science.  UUI  v  J 


Robert  G.  Worstall,  B.  S.. 
Assistant  in  Chemistry. 


order  to  prepare  something  for  the 

exhibit  in  the  afternoon.     Many  rock 

quarry  companies  of  pre-historic  times 

have  contributed  specimens  of  their 

stone,  and  nature  has  on  exhibition 

much  imitation  cut  glass  ware  in  the 

shape  of  crystals.     Almost  every  fish 

and  reptile  of  one's  acquaintance  is 

to  be  found,  while  birds  and  insects 

have  fallen  over  each  other  to  deposit 

here  their  defunct  brethren.    A  whale 

has  thoughtfully  sent  his  jaw-bone, 

and  other  animals  have  kindly  con- 
But  why  proceed  further  (not  intended  as  a  pun) .  Suffice  it  to 
say  that  this  department  is  in  as  good  shape  to  quote  cut  prices  on  first-class  scientific  information 
as  any  school  in  the  market  and  its  graduates  will  be  found  ably  and  thoroughly  trained  in  their 
courses  of  study.  In  order  to  have  a  few  good  parts  to  this  write-up  we  have  inserted  the  pictures 
of  our  instructors  as  we  will  remember  them  when  in  the  years  to  come  we  take  down  from 
memory's  shelves  the  book  of  our  life's  events  and  turn  back  to  the  happy  days  spent  at  Purdue. 


Kathekine  Eliza  Golden,  M.  S., 
Instructor  in  Biology. 

tributed  their  skeletons  or  fur 


William  Henry  Test,  M.  S., 
Instructor  in  Chemistry. 


DEPARTMENT     OF     MATHEMATICS 


S  nature  throws  up  her  hands  and  yields  her  secrets  to 
the  patient,  persistent  study  of  the  scientist,  the  realm 
of  mathematics  gradually  broadens.  When  the  truth 
of  the  theory  is  demonstrated,  and  all  wrangles  and 
disputes  are  declared  off,  mathematics  comes  to  our  aid 
in  enlarging  upon  that  truth  and  in  making  the  newly- 
discovered  law  of  practical  service  to  mankind.  It  is 
the  foundation  upon  which  has  been  built  the  science  of  engineering  in 
its  many  branches. 

The  department  of  mathematics  at  Purdue  is  in  charge  of  an  excel- 
lent corps  of  instructors  and  ranks  among  the  best  of  its  kind.  All  the 
students  in  the  University  are  required  to  take  plane  and  solid  geometry, 
higher  algebra  and  trigonometry.  The  engineering  students  take,  in 
addition  to  this,  analytic  geometry  and  differential  and  integral  calculus. 
It  is  possible  that  some  would  not  take  up  these  studies  with  much 
animation  or  eagerness  were  they  not  recommended  to  do  so  by  the 
faculty.  Some,  on  the  other  hand,  become  so  attached  to  them  that 
they  take  them  over  again  the   next  year.     Electives  are  open  to  those 


Clarence  Abiathae  Waldo, 

A.  M.,  Ph.  D., 

Head  Professor  of  Mathematics. 


Moses  Cobb  Stevens,  A.  M., 
Professor  of  Higher  Mathematics. 


Erastus  Test,  A.  M.,  M.  D. 
Frofessor  of  Mathematics. 


completing    the    prescribed    course. 

The  study  of  mathematics  is  not  a 

late  fad  and  has  never  been  a  leisure- 
hour  pastime.     Those  who  keep  on 

hand  a  good  stock  of  fads  and  are 

long  on  pastimes  are  usually  found 

short  when  it  comes  to  mathematics. 

The    brain    of    the    man   who    finds 

more  joy  than   sadness  in  studying 

this  subject  is  up  to  the  regulation 

size,  weight  and  degree  of  hardness. 

The  convolution  of  his  gray  matter 

must  convolute  in  about    the  right 

manner. 

Mr.   Euclid,    of   Greece,    was   the 

father  of  geometry.    We  can  imagine 
the  old  gray-haired  man  patting  the  curly-headed  child  on  the  head  and  encouraging  him 
forth  and  make  a  name  for  himself,  and  the  child  replying  in  his  own  naughty  way.  putting 

on    his    sire's    chair,   and   playing 

other  touching  but  annoying  tricks. 
Mr.  Euclid  has  died  since  then,  but 
the  figures  of  the  child,  let  us  hope, 
will  never  pass  from  our  knowledge. 
It  may  be  said  that  the  work  in 
mathematics  at  Purdue  begins  on 
the  day  that  the  engineering  stu- 
dent enters,  and  ends  on  the  day 
he  graduates.  His  success  so 
largely  depends  on  his  accuracy, 
that  he  must  be  trained  into  math- 
ematical habits  of  thought.  The 
effort  of  the  faculty  is  not  only  to 
give  a  large  fund  of  mathematical 
knowledge,  but  to  so  train  the  stu- 
dent that  he  may  use  that  knowl- 
edge to  the  best  advantage. 


tacks 


Alfred  M.  Kenyon,  A.  M., 
Instructor  in  Mathematics. 


Thomas  Greene  Alford,  A. 
Professor  of  Mathematic: 
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LTHOUGH  a  technical  school,  Purdue  does 
not  neglect  the  refining  influences  of  the 
study  of  literature,  language  and  art.  Like 
the  sugar  kings,  it  believes  that  the  refining 
business  pays.  In  the  arrangement  of  the 
courses  it  is  not  forgotten  that  the  technical 
expert  should  have  the  ability  to  clearly  ex- 
press his  ideas.  Nothing  is  more  embarrass- 
ing to  the  genuine  expert  than  to  be  mistaken  for  a  humorist  or 
a  highwayman  and  not  to  have  the  flow  of  language  to  convince 
the  blue-coated  minion  of  the  law  of  his  real  identity. 

Ideas  are  not  expressed  like  other  articles.  The  size  and 
weight  do  not  count  so  much  as  the  form  of  expressing  them, 
hence  a  few  ounces  of  midnight  or  other  oil  spent  in  acquiring 
such  form  is  well  invested.  In  the  department  of  literature, 
work  of  a  fundamental  character  is  begun  by  all  students  in 


Mrs.  Emma  Mont.  McRae,  A.  jr., 
Prof,  of  Eng.  Literature  and  Lady  Principal. 


Mary  Doan,  B.  L.,  M.  S., 
Instructor  in  English  Literature. 


Laura  Anna  Fry, 
Professor  of  Industrial  Art. 
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Pauline  Mariotte  Davies,  Ph.  D. 
Professor  of  French. 


Thomas  Francis  Moran,  A.  B.,  Ph.  D., 
Prof,  of  History  and  Political  Economy. 


Elizabeth  Day  Swan, 
Librarian. 


Joakin  Reinhard,  M.  A., 
Associate  Professor  of  German. 


beginner  is  not  supposed  to  be  a 
in  the  electrical  course.  In  the 
French  and  Spanish.  In  the 
old  Greek,  Roman  or  Chal- 
will  be  added  to  the  course 
national  possessions.  A  few 
nois,  attend  school,  but  their 
the  careful  elementary  work 
more  years  and  after  the  stu- 
vous  in  a  gentle,  winning 
directed  along  technical  and 
ience  in  working  with  tech- 
has  most  of  (lie  long  words 
wheels.  The  department  of 
ductory  course  of  study  in 
studies  of  English  and  Ameri- 
to  a  study  of  economics  in  the 
dent  learns  the  home  address 


the  freshman  year, 
and  the  study  is  con- 
tinued to  some  extent 
through  the  course, 
embracing  in  the 
upper  classes  a  care- 
ful consideration  of 
the  masterpieces  of 
both  American  and 
English  literature. 
This  fundamental 
work  is  not  so  elemen- 
tary in  its  nature, 
but  that  the  student 
will  find  a  fund  of 
mental  work  in  keep- 
ing up  with  his 
classes.  Again,  the 
Bacon  or  a  Macaulay,  as  quite  a 
languages,  instruction  is  confined 


Anna  Embeee  Baker,  B.  S., 
Instructor  in  Wood  Carving. 


Glen  Levin  Swiggett,  A.  M., 
Professor  of  German  and  Spanish. 

number  are  not  such,  especially 
to  the  modern  tongues,  German, 
event  of  war  with  any  of  the 
dean  peoples,  their  language 
and  their  spare  islands  to  our 
Egyptians  from  Southern  Illi- 
language  is  not  studied.  After 
of  the  Freshman  and  Sopho- 
dent  has  learned  to  parlez 
way,  most  of  his  reading  is 
scientific  lines.  For  conven- 
nical  German  the  department 
commonly  used  mounted  on 
history  furnishes  an  intro- 
general  history,  followed  by 
can  history,  the  whole  leading- 
higher  years.  Here  the  stu- 
and  general  characteristics  of 


the  politicians,  who  knew  how  to  manufacture  public  events.  Also  while  practicing  the  ordinary 
brand  of  economy  at  home,  he  is  enabled  to  make  a  comparative  study  of  it  and  political  economy. 
The  art  department  has  kept  pace  with  the  progress  of  the  other  courses  of  study  of  the 
University.  The  other  courses  are  not,  either,  accustomed  to  stopping  to  let  little  Artie  catch  up. 
Many  kinds  of  work  are  studied  here,  and  at  the  exhibition  given  each  year  in  May  the  display  of 
the  skill  of  the  students  is  most  excellent.  Those  desiring  a  technical  or  scientific  education, 
with  the  most  modern  literary,  historical  and  artistic  trimmings,  will  do  well  to  hasten  to  West 
La  Fayette. 


DEPARTMENT     OF     AGRICULTURE 


N  this  department  three  courses  of  study  are  arranged,  designed  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  all  who  desire  to  know  more  of  the  great  profession  of 
agriculture.  The  regular  course  is  of 
four  years  and  gives  the  student  a  thor- 
ough training  in  the  most  approved 
principles  and  practices  of  this  science. 
There  is  also  a  course  of  two  years  ar- 
ranged for  those  who  desire   to  get  in 

that  time  as  much  of  the  required  work  as  possible.     During 

the  winter  months  a  course  of  lectures  extending  over  eleven 

weeks  is  given  for  those  who  realize  the  value  of  preparation 

for  their  work,  but  have  only  the  winter  season  to  devote  to  it. 
A  real  farm  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  acres  is  provided  for 

the  use  of  this  department.     This  is  permitted  to  be  out  of 

doors  all  the  time,  but  is  kept  in  a  careful  state  of  cultivation. 

It  is  a  theory  of  agriculturists  that  cultivation  tends  to  improve 

desirable    crops   and   discourages    trespassing  by  Jamestown 

weeds    and   thistles. 


There    are   a  few   thistles    rooming   in 


William  Carroll  Latta,  M.  S., 
Professor  of  Agriculture. 


James  Thoop,  M.  S., 
Professor  of  Hort.  and  Entomology 


Henry  Augustus  Huston,  A.  M.,  A.  C, 
Professor  of  Agricultural  Chemistry. 


Snocldyville,  who  might  also  be  improved 
by  cultivation. 

A  part  of  the  farm  is  devoted  to  a  perma- 
nent exhibit  of  model  farm  buildings,  which 
to  some  extent  correspond  to  the  experi- 
mental laboratories  of  the  mechanical  and 
electrical  engineering  courses.  In  one  of 
these — the  dairy — is  made  real  butter,  that 
which  is  a  curiosity  and  a  dream  to  the 
average  boarding-house  victim .  On  the  farm 
numerous  kinds  of  live  stock  of  the  best 
breeding  and  of  good  moral  character  are 
to  be  found.  Only  representatives  of  the 
best  American  and  English  stocks  are  ad- 
mitted, so  that  the  society  is  very  exclusive. 
The  department  maintains  a  museum  con- 
taining many  specimens  of  interest  and  value 
in  class-room  instruction.  Here  are  to  be  found  insects,  who,  tired  of  the  foibles  and  follies  of 
this  vain  existence,  have  given  their  creditors  the  slip  and  nobly  given  up  their  lives  for  science. 

Many  plants  and  animals  also  have  contributed  items 
of  interest.  The  Agricultural  building  contains  a 
library  of  about  a  thousand  volumes,  and  here  about 
seventy-five  periodicals  are  also  available  to  the 
student.  Here  one  may  find  almost  everything  dis- 
cussed— from  "  How  to  tell  a  hen's  age  by  her  teeth," 
to  "A  good  way  to  persuade  a  perverse  and  halting 
mule  to  vacate  a  right  of  way."  Domestic  animals 
that  are  sick  and  ailing  find  rest  and  recreation  in 
the  veterinary  hospital. 

Agriculture  was  invented  quite  long  ago,  though 
by  whom  is  unknown.  It  is  probable,  however,  that, 
like  many  other  men  whose  discoveries  have  made  it 
possible  for  people  after  them  to  reap  great  harvests 
of  g(r)ain,  he  today  fills  an  unknown  grave,  with  not 
so  much  as  a  board  to  mark  his  last  resting-place. 
We  [honor    Columbus,    who    discovered    the    site    of 


William  B.  Anderson,  B.  S., 
Asst.  Agriculturist  in  Ex.  Sta. 


Charles  Sumner  Plumb,  B.  S., 
Prof,  of  An.  Ind.  and  Dairying. 


Tippecanoe  county,  but  for- 
get the  man  who  has  en- 
abled us  to  make  more  than 
a  game  preserve  of  that  site. 
The  graduate  of  this  depart- 
ment seldom  goes  to  the 
city  to  pursue  his  profes- 
sion ;  there  are  fewer  re- 
strictions and  much  more 
room  to  pursue  it  out  in  the 
open  country,  where  Nature 
may  bring  forth  its  abund- 
ance undisturbed  by  the 
roar  of  traffic.  The  farmer 
is  beset  with  many  snares 
and  lightning-rod  agents, 
but  his  calling   is    honest, 

healthful  and  often  remunerative  enough  to  make  him 
the  envy  of  his  neighbors  and  the  hope  of  his  relatives.  The  man  who  attempts  farming,  think- 
ing that  brains  are  not  needed,  may  rest  assured  that  he  doesn't  know  enough  to  make  a  success  of  it. 


Joseph  Charles  Arthur,  D.  Sc, 
Professor  of  Vegetable  Physiology  and  Pathology. 


ArvillWayne  Bitting,  B.  S.,  D.  V.  M. 
Professor  of  Veterinary  Science. 
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DEPARTMENT     OF     PHARMACY 


HE  course  in  pharmacy  at  Purdue  is  one  of  the  best  of 
its  kind.  The  regular  course  embraces  two  years  of 
twenty-seven  weeks  each,  with  optional  spring  terms  of 
I  ten  weeks.  Besides  these  there  has  lately  been  added  to 
the  curriculum  a  four  years'  course  leading  to  tin1 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  (in  pharmacy).  Professor 
Green  and  his  efficient  corps  of  instructors  have  raised 
the  standard  in  this  department  until  it  is  second  to 
none  in  the  pharmaceutical  world.  It  is  expected  that 
the  legislature  will  soon  pass  a  law  preventing  a-  man  from  practicing 
in  this  state,  who  is  liable  to  get  a  poison  confused  with  a  health  invig- 
orator.  When  that  is  done  this  department  will  boom  until  it  can  be 
heard  for  miles.  Lots  in  the  neighborhood  will  then  sell  at  a  profit 
and  several  additions  will  be  made  to  Snoddyville.  The  prospective 
student  should  not  look  upon  this  course  as  a  leisure-hour  pastime,  as 
such  a  view  is  erroneous  and  would  be  subject  to  change,  in  a  very 
forthwith  manner,  upon  his  entrance  to  the  school.  However,  there 
is  nothing  but  the  smells  from   the  laboratories  to  frighten  the  most 


Arthur  Lawrence  Greex. 
Ph.  C,  M.  D.,  Ph.  D., 

Dean  and  Professor  of  Chemistry 
in  School  of  Pharmacy. 


. George  Spitzer,  Ph.  G., 

Lecturer  in  Operative  Pharmacy. 


Julius  William  Sturmer,  Ph.  G., 
Professor  of  Pharmacy. 
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George  J.  Nussbaum,  Ph.  C, 
Student-Assistant   in   Pharmacy. 


Charles  Edwin  Vanderkleed,  Ph.  C. 
Student-Assistant  in  Chemistry. 


timid.     The    requirements   for   admission    are 

not  high,  embracing  only  a  good  knowledge  of 

the    common  English    branches.     Students  in 

the  regular  course  are  engaged  at  the  university 

about  six  hours  each  day.     About  two-thirds 

of  the  time  is  devoted  to  laboratory  work  and 

one-third    to    lectures    and    recitations.     Here 

the  habits  of  the  patent  pill  are  studied  and 

the  student  becomes  so  familiar  with  the  qual- 
ity and  general  properties    of    the    important 

drugs,    that    he  can   distinguish   them   in   the 

densest  crowd  and  can  go  up  and  call  them  by 

their  right  names.     It  is   a  great   element   in 

the  success  and  popularity   of  any  pharmacist 

to  be  able  to  recall  the  first  names  of  the  drugs 

of  his   acquaintance.     It  is  embarrassing,    when  a  prescription  is  to  be 

filled  at  once,  not  to  know  the  name  and  address  of  each  substance  of  the 
compound.  The  graduate  in  pharmacy  does  not  engage  in  farming,  as  the  unknowing  may  con- 
clude from  the  name,  but  becomes  a  manufacturing  or  dispensing  pharmacist,  for  which  the 
school  offers  excellent  training.  The  instruction  also  constitutes  a  good  preparatory  course  for 
those  who  anticipate  attending  a  school  of  medicine. 


Benjamin  Martin  Hoak,  Ph.  G., 
Instructor  in  Pharmacy. 


Joseph  O.  Perkins,  Ph.  ('., 
Student-Asst.  in  Pharmacy. 


GRADUATES   IN    MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING 


Charles  Bennet  Allen,  Greencastle,  Ind. 

B.S.  in  Mechanical  Engineering;  Ph.B.,  De  Pauw  '97;  Beta  Theta  Pi;  Phi  Beta  Kappa;  Skulls  (De  Pauw);  Vice- 
President  Tennis  Club:  Advertising  Manager  '99  Debris. 
Thesis — Analysis  of  the  Efficiency  of  Locomotive  Schenectady  No.  1,  by  the  Entropy  Temperature  Method. 

Robert  Arnold  Allen,  "Mug,"  "Jelly,"  "Sunshine,"  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

B.S.  in  Mechanical  Engineering;  Sigma  Alpha  Epsilon:  Skulls  of  Thirteen;  Literary  Annuals,  '98;  Mechanical 
Engineering  Society;  Open  Window  Club;  Secretary  Carlyle,  '98. 
Thesis — Test  of  the  Indianapolis  Snow  Pumping  Engine. 

Dexter  Clark  Buell,  "D.  C,"  Chicago,  111. 

B.S.  in  Mechanical  Engineering;  Mechanical  Engineering  Society. 
Thesis — A  Study  of  the  Action  of  Air  in  the  Train  Pipes  During  Service  and  Emergency  Applications. 

Lee  Sherman  Chadwick,  "Chad,"  West  Brookfield,  Vt. 

B.S.  in  Mechanical  Engineering;  Tau  Beta  Pi;  Mechanical  Engineering  Society. 
Thesis— Design  of  a  Machine  Gun  of  Small  Caliber. 

Eranklin  Fay  Chandler,  "Fairy,"  "Deacon,"  "Fe,"  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

B.S.  in  Mechanical  Engineering;  Sigma  Alpha  Epsilon;  Irving  Literary  Society;  Open  Window  Club;  Mechanical 
Engineering  Society. 
Thesis — Tests  of  a  125  H.  P.  Westinghouse  Gas  Engine. 

Harold  Franklin  Ely,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

B.S.  in  Mechanical  Engineering;  President  Carlyle,  '98;  Class  Treasurer,  '98;  Sphinx  Club. 
Thesis — The  Effect  of  Pressure  upon  the  Co-efficient  of  Friction  of  Different  Brake  Shoes. 

Arthur  Dufty,  "Artie,"  Mechanicsville,  N.  Y. 

B.S.  in  Mechanical  Engineering;  Treasurer  Mechanical  Engineering  Society. 
Thesis — Tests  to  Determine  the  Relative  Strength  of  Large  and  Small  Bolt  Heads. 

Fred  William  Felbaum,  Dayton,  Ind. 

B.S.  in  Mechanical  Engineering. 
Thesis — Test  of  a  125  H.  P.  Westinghouse  Gas  Engine. 

Walter  Van  Tweller  Fitch,  Huntertown,  Ind. 

B.S.  in  Mechanical  Engineering;  Irving  Literary  Society;  Mechanical  Engineering  Society. 
Thesis — Design  of  a  Machine  Gun  of  Small  Caliber. 

James  Clarence  Foley,  Milroy,  Ind. 

B.S.  in  Mechanical  Engineering;  A.  0.  D.  D.;  Irving  Literary  Society;  Mechanical  Engineering  Society. 
Thesis — A  Study  of  Cylinder  Condensation  in  Schenectady  No.  2. 
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GRADUATES   IN    MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING 


George  Andrew  Gemmer,  "  Gem,"  Williamsport,  Ind. 

B.S.  in  Mechanical  Engineering;  Tau  Beta  Pi;  Irving  Literary  Society;  Secretary  Irving  Literary  Society;  Class 
Athletic   Director,    '97-'98;   Athletic   Editor    Exponent;    Editor-in-Chief    '99   Debris;   Literary   Annuals,    '98; 
Mechanical  Engineering  Society,  Corresponding  Secretary,  '98-99;  Treasurer  Tennis  Club;  President  Sphinx  Club. 
Thesis — Analysis  of  the  Efficiency  of  Locomotive  Schenectady  No.  1,  by  the  Entropy  Temperature  Method. 

Albert  Edward  Gilman,  "Gil,"  "Dirty  Ike,"  Ottawa,  111. 
B.S.  in  Mechanical  Engineering;  Sigma  Chi. 
Thesis — Effect  of  Speed  on  the  Co-efficient  of  Friction  of  Different  Brake  Shoes. 

Percy  Hauser,  Aberdeen,  S.  D. 

B.S.   in  Mechanical  Engineering;    Class  Foot-ball  Team,  '97;  Class  Sergeant-at-Arms,  '96-'97;  Purdue  Band, 
'95-'96-'97-'98. 
Thesis — Duty  Test  of  the  La  Fayette  Worthington  Pumping  Engine. 

Louis  Lee  Johnson,  "Johnny,"  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

B.S.  in  Mechanical  Engineering;  Sigma  Alpha  Epsilon;  Literary  x\nnuals,  '98;  Advertising  Editor  Exponent, 
'97-98;  Irving  Literary  Society,  President,  '98;  Open  Window  Club. 
Thesis— An  Experimental  Study  of  Gas  Engine  Performances. 

Henry  James  Kennedy,  "Slide  Rule  Kennedy,"  "Graveyard  Bill,"  Baltimore,  Md. 

B.S.  in  Mechanical  Engineering;  Vice-President  Chess  Club;  Mechanical  Engineering  Society. 
Thesis— A  Study  of  Cylinder  Condensation  in  Schenectady  No.  2. 

Theodore  Gladstone  Knauss,  Logansport,  Ind. 

B.S.  in  Mechanical  Engineering:  Y.  M.  C.  A.;  A.  O.  D.  D.;  Mechanical  Engineering  Society. 
Thesis — A  Study  of  the  Behavior  of  Materials  in  Impact. 

Willet  Joseph  La  Tourrette,  Muscatine,  Iowa. 
B.S.  in  Mechanical  Engineering. 
Thesis — A  Study  of  Some  Phases  of  the  Design  or  Performance  of  a  Compound  Corliss  Engine. 

Owen  Dail  McFarland,  "Mac,"  "  Alonzo,"  Kendallville,  Ind. 

B.S.  in  Mechanical  Engineering;  Tau  Beta  Pi;  Irving  Literary  Society. 
Thesis— Application  of  Mechanics  to  Strength  and  Stiffness  of  Car  Details. 

George  Henry  Mueller,  Jr.,  Chicago,  111. 

B.S.  in  Mechanical  Engineering;  Sigma  Alpha  Epsilon;  Skullsof  Thirteen;  Base-ball  Team,'98;  Open  Window  Club. 
Thesis— Duty  Test  of  the  Indianapolis  Snow  Pumping  Engine. 

John  Tenbroeck  Nichols,  "Nick,"  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

B.S.  in  Mechanical  Engineering;  Tau  Beta  Pi;  Sphinx  Club. 
Thesis — A  Study  of  the  Behavior  of  Materials  in  Impact. 
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GRADUATES    IN    MECHANICAL   ENGINEERING 


Edmond  Orchard,  Shullsburg,  Wis. 

B.S.  in  Mechanical  Engineering;  Mechanical  Engineering  Society. 
Thesis — Application  of  Mechanics  to  the  Strength  and  Stiffness  of  Car  Details. 

Robert  Eagle  Peck,  "Peanut,"  Cincinnati,  O. 

B.S.  in  Mechanical  Engineering;  Phi  Delta  Theta:  Skulls  of  Thirteen;  Manager  Mandolin  Club,  '99. 
Thesis — Efficiency  Tests  of  a  Hot  Air  Furnace. 

Joseph  Wright  Raub,  "Curly,"  South  Raub,  Ind. 

B.S.  in  Mechanical  Engineering;  End,  Foot-ball  Team,  '98. 
Thesis — A  Study  of  the  Behavior  of  Materials  in  Impact. 

Edward  Sears,  Irving,  S.  D. 

B.S.  in  Mechanical  Engineering;  Tackle,  Foot-ball  Team,  '98;  '99  Foot-ball  Team. 
Thesis — Tests  to  Determine  the  Homogeneity  of  Iron  and  Steel. 

Edward  Everett  Silk,  "Kit,"  Davenport,  Iowa. 

B.S.  in  Mechanical  Engineering:  Sigma  Nu;  Mechanical  Engineering  Society;  First  Lieutenant  Military  Depart- 
ment; President  Senior  Class:  Open  Window  Club;  Associate  Editor-in-Chief  '99  Debris. 
Thesis—Duty  Test  of  the  La  Fayette  Worthington  Pumping  Engine. 

Charles  Edgar  Stahl,  "Jake,"  Hartford  City,  Ind. 
B.S.  in  Mechanical  Engineering. 
Thesis — A  Study  of  Some  Phases  of  the  Design  or  Performance  of  a  Compound  Corliss  Engine. 

Edwin  Gerrish  Stroud,  "Fat  Man,"  Bonfield,  111. 

B.S.  in  Mechanical  Engineering;  Y.  M.  C.  A.:  Mechanical  Engineering  Society;  Second  Lieutenant  Military 
Department. 
Thesis— The  Comparative  Study  of  the  Action  of  Different  Locomotive  Injectors. 

Clarence  Everett  Tait,  Vevay,  Ind. 

B.S.  in  Mechanical  Engineering;  A.  O.  D.  D.:  Art  Editor  '99  Debris. 
Thesis  -A  Study  of  Cylinder  Condensation  in  Locomotive  Schenectady  No.  2. 

Charles  Wesley  Tippy,  "Tip,"  New  Carlisle,  Ind. 

B.S.  in  Mechanical  Engineering;  Beta  Kappa  Kappa:  Tau  Beta  Pi:  Y.  M.  C.  A.:  A.  O.  D.  D.;  Emersonian  Literary 
Society:  Tennis  Club. 
Thesis — Graphics  of  Thermodynamic  Equations. 


GRADUATES    IN    MECHANICAL   ENGINEERING 


Brent  Achilles  Tozzer,  "Toe,"  Fern  Bank,  Ohio. 

B.S.  in  Mechanical  Engineering;  Sigma  Chi;  Vice-President  Photographic  Club,  '98;  Art  Editor  '99  Debris. 
Thesis — The  Effect  of  Speed  Upon  the  Co-efficient  of  Friction  of  Different  Brake  Shoes. 

George  Emil  Ugland,  "Ugie,"  West  Collingswood,  N.  J. 

B.S.  in  Mechanical  Engineering:  Class  Sergeant-at-Arms,  '97-'98:  Mechanical  Engineering  Society,  Vice-Pres'- 
dent,  '97-'98;  Irving  Literary  Society,  Treasurer,  '97:  Athletic  Editor  Exponent,  '98:  Literary  Editor  '99  Debris: 
Sphinx  Club. 
Thesis — The  Design,  Construction  and  Testing  of  a  Double-Toggle  Multiple-Plate,  Friction  Clutch. 

Paul  Claibourne  Van  Zandt,  "Van,"  Chicago,  111. 

B.S.  in  Mechanical  Engineering;  Class  Treasurer,  '98-'99;  Mechanical  Engineering  Society;  Mandolin  Club; 
Sphinx  Club. 
Thesis — A  Study  of  the  Action  of  Air  in  the  Train  Pipe  During  Service  and  Emergency  Applications  of  Air  Brakes. 

Fred  A.  Voelke,  Jr.,  Tell  City,  Ind. 

B.S.  in  Mechanical  Engineering. 
Thesis — Duty  Test  of  the  La  Fayette  Worthington  Pumping  Engine. 

Harry  Archie  Wainwright,  "Wienerwurst,"  Connersville,  Ind. 

B.S.  in  Mechanical  Engineering;  Mechanical  Engineering  Society,  Secretary,  '97-'98:  President,  '98-'99:  Sphinx 
Club. 
Thesis — Duty  Test  of  a  Combined  Rotary  Pump  and  Engine. 

Benjamin  C.  Waldenmaier,   "Bennie,"  Vevay,  Ind. 

B.S.  in  Mechanical  Engineering;  Beta  Kappa  Kappa:  Tau  Beta  Pi;  A.  O.  D.  D. 
Thesis — Ruled  Surfaces. 

Roy  Westqn  Wallace,  La  Fayette,  Ind. 

B.S.  in  Mechanical  Engineering;  Phi  Delta  Theta. 
Thesis — The  Effect  of  Pressure  Upon  the  Co-efficient  of  Friction  of  Different  Brake  Shoes. 

James  Joseph  Wiselogel,  "  Jimmie,"  Albion,  Mich. 

B.S.  in  Mechanical  Engineering:  Sigma  Nu:  Tau  Beta  Pi:  Skulls  of  Thirteen:  Mechanical  Engineering  Society: 
Vice-President  of  Class,  '98-'99:  Open  Window  Club. 
Thesis— Tests  to  Determine  the  Relative  Strength  of  Large  and  Small  Bolt  Heads. 

G.  A.  Young,  Brookings,  S.  D. 

B.S.  in  Mechanical  Engineering:  Graduate  of  South  Dakota  Agricultural  College. 
Thesis — Tests  of  a  125  H.  P.  Westinghouse  Gas  Engine. 


GRADUATES    IN    CIVIL    ENGINEERING 


John  Edward  Allen,  Mulberry,  Ind. 
B.S.  in  Civil  Engineering. 
Thesis — The  Design  of  a  Two-Hinged  Segmental  Circular  Arch  Bridge  for  a  Highway. 

Fred  Butterworth,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

B.S.  in  Civil  Engineering;  Civil  Engineering  Society,  Editorial  Staff,  '99. 
Thesis— Design  of  Wrought  Iron  Railroad  Viaduct. 

Charles  Everett  Collins,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

B.S.  in  Civil  Engineering;  Tau  Beta  Pi:  Class  Business  Manager,  '99;  Civil  Engineering  Society,  Vice-President 
'97;  Civil  Engineering  Society,  Business  Manager,  '97;  Civil  Engineering  Society,  President,  '99. 
Thesis — The  Design  of  a  Water-Works  Stand  Pipe. 

Robert  Joseph  Custer,  "Runt,"  Marion,  Ind. 

B.S.  in  Civil  Engineering;  Civil  Engineering  Society. 
Thesis — The  Design  of  a  Steel  Roof  Truss. 

Lawrence  Albert  Harlow,  "Shorty,"  Groomsville,  Ind. 

B.S.  in  Civil  Engineering;  A.  O.  D.  D.;  Civil  Engineering  Society:  Emersonian  Literary  Society. 
Thesis— The  Design  of  an  Elevated  Water  Tank. 

Simeon  W.  Hodgin,  "Sim,"  Richmond,  Ind. 

B.S.  in  Civil  Engineering;  Beta  Kappa  Kappa;  Tau  Beta  Pi,  Wilbur  Student:  Civil  Engineering  Society,  Presi- 
dent, '98. 
Thesis — Design  of  a  Steel  Arch  Highway  Bridge  over  White  Water  River,  Richmond,  Ind. 

James  Erskine,  Jr.,  McCutchanville,  Ind. 

B.S.  in  Civil  Engineering;  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
Thesis — The  Design  of  a  Braced  Arch. 

Lee  Farrar  Johnston,  Detroit,  Mich. 

B.S.  in  Civil  Engineering;  Sigma  Nu;  Skulls  of  Thirteen;  Left  End,  Foot-ball  Team,  '97-'98:  Open  Window  Club. 
Thesis — Design  of  Pratt  Truss  Railway  Bridge. 

Walter  Laurens  Kibbey,  Bright,  Ind. 

B.S.  in  Civil  Engineering;  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  President,   '98-'99:  Civil  Engineering  Society,  Editorial  Staff,  '98-'99; 
Emersonian  Literary  Society,  President,  '99;  Literary  Annuals,  '97-'98. 
Thesis — The  Design  of  a  Deck  Railroad  Bridge  of  the  Pratt  Type. 

Harry  J.  Leacock,  Benton,  Ind. 

B.S.  in  Civil  Engineering:  Carlyle  Literary  Society:  Civil  Engineering  Society:  First  Lieutenant  Military  Depart- 
ment, '98;  Assistant  Business  Manager  Exponent,  '97-'98. 
Thesis — The  Design  of  a  Furnace  Chimney. 

David  Oliver  McClure,  Mixersville,  Ind. 

B.S.  in  Civil  Engineering;  Carlyle  Literary  Society,  Vice-President;  Literary  Annuals. 


GRADUATES    IN    CIVIL    ENGINEERING 


Stanley  Hastings  McMullen,  "Mac,"  Aurora,  Ind. 

B.S.  in  Civil  Engineering;  Sigma  Alpha  Epsilon;  Skulls  of  Thirteen;  President  Carlyle,  '98;  Literary  Annuals, 
'97-98;  Open  Window  Club. 
Thesis — Design  of  a  Plate  Girder  Bridge. 

Frank  Nesbitt,  Herbst,  Ind. 

B.S.  in  Civil  Engineering;  A.B.  Indiana  University,  '97;  Phi  Gamma  Delta,  Indiana  University:  Civil  Engineering 
Society. 
Thesis — Design  of  a  Railroad  Plate  Girder  Bridge. 

Philip  Jacob  Reich,  "Jake,"  Louisville,  Ky. 

B.S.  in  Civil  Engineering;  Tau  Beta  Pi. 
Thesis— The  Design  of  a  Bascule  Draw  Bridge. 

Charles  Schultz  Sample,  Evan's  Landing,  Ind. 

B.S.  in  Civil  Engineering;  Civil  Engineering  Society,  President,  '99;  Director  P.  A.  A.,  '98-'99:  Tackle  and  Half- 
back Foot-ball  Team,  '97-'98;  A.  O.  D.  D. 
Thesis— Design  of  a  Steel  Dam. 

Harlan  Henry  Snyder,  "Kentucky  Jim,"  Louisville,  Ky. 

B.S.  in  Civil  Engineering;  Civil  Engineering  Society,  Vice-President,  '99. 
Thesis— The  Design  of  a  Water  Filtration  Plant. 

Clinton  Milton  Theobald,  Richmond,  Ind. 
B.S.  in  Civil  Engineering. 
Thesis — Design  of  a  Highway  Bridge  over  White  Water  River,  Richmond,  Ind. 

Ernest  Clay  Welch,  Lena,  Ind. 

B.S.  in  Civil  Engineering;  Tau  Beta  Pi:  Delta  Kappa  Epsilon,  De  Pauw;  Civil  Engineering  Society. 
Thesis — Design  of  a  New  Bridge  for  Brown  Street,  La  Fayette,  Ind. 

Roy  Irwin  Webber,  "Mamie,"  "Big  Man,"  Warsaw,  Ind. 

B.S.   in  Civil   Engineering;   Vice-President   Class,   '97-'98:   Guard,   Foot-ball  Team,   '98;  Lieutenant   Military 
Department. 
Thesis — An  Elevated  Water  Tank. 

Frederick  Charles  Williamson,  "Punch,"  "Willie,"  Michigan  City,  Ind. 
B.S.  in  Civil  Engineering;  Tau  Beta  Pi. 
Thesis— Design  of  an  Ornamental  Stone  Arch  Park  Bridge. 

Melville  Bruce  Wishard,  Rensselaer,  Ind. 

B.S.  in  Civil  Engineering;  Tau  Beta  Pi;  Emersonian  Literary  Society;  Civil  Engineering  Society;  Y.  M.  C.  A.; 
A.  O.  D.  D. 
Thesis — The  Design  of  a  Railroad  Bridge. 

Frank  Leonard  Wolfer,  "Pete,"  Richmond,  Ind. 

B.S.  in  Civil  Engineering;  Tau  Beta  Pi;  Class  Foot-ball  Team,  '98;  Substitute,  Foot-ball  Team,  '98. 
Thesis — Design  of  a  Highway  Bridge  over  White  Water  River,  Richmond,  Ind. 


GRADUATES   IN   ELECTRICAL   ENGINEERING 


Thomas  Simmons  Allen,  Dana,  Ind. 

B.S.  in  Electrical  Engineering;  Electrical  Society. 
Thesis— Efficiency  Test  of  the  La  Fayette  Lighting  Plant. 

Harvey  Llewellyn  Bishop,  Hatches  Mill,  Ind. 

B.S.  in  Electrical  Engineering;  Electrical  Society. 
Thesis — Design  of  a  50  H.  P.  Induction  Motor. 

James  Perry  Bradner,  "Jim,"  Marion,  Ind. 

B.S.  in  Electrical  Engineering;  Sigma  Alpha  Epsilon;  Skulls  of  Thirteen:  Irving  Literary  Society;  Electrical 
Society;  First  Lieutenant  Military  Department. 
Thesis — A  Test  of  Commercial  Arc-Light  Carbons. 

Leon  Clark,  Lowell,  Ind. 

B.S.  in  Electrical  Engineering;  Base-ball  Team,  '98:  Class  Base-ball  Team;  Electrical  Society,  Treasurer,  '98: 
A.  O.  D.  D. 
Thesis — Test  of  Commercial  Arc-Light  Carbons. 

John  Cooper,  Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 
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LOOKING     BACKWARD 
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RACIOUS  '99  readers,  withhold  your  criticisms  of  this  article,  as  it  is  written,  not  for  the  present, 
but  for  the  future.  It  has  been  our  purpose  to  write  something  that  will  be  of  interest  in  the  years 
to  come,  when  you  take  down  the  old  '99  Debris,  and  live  your  years  at  Purdue  over,  as  you  slowly 
turn  its  pages. 


We  were  seated  in  the  smoking-room  of  our  club  in  Chicago.  There 
were  five  of  us,  all  college  men,  and  while  we  were  enjoying  our  Havanas, 
the  conversation  turned  upon  the  happy  college  days  which  were  now  twenty- 
five  years  or  more  behind.  Finally,  some  one  proposed  that  Billy  Stedman, 
who  was  always  so  proud  to  say  that  he  had  graduated  from  Purdue  with  the  class  of  '99, 
should  tell  the  story  of  that  famous  class.  He  consented,  and  we  leaned  back  in  our 
chairs  and  listened,  old  memories  of  our  own  college  years  being  recalled  by  his  words  as 
we  watched  the  blue  smoke  curl  upward.  "  It  was  in  the  fall  of  '95  that  I  left  home  to 
enter  Purdue,"  he  began.  "A  great  wave  of  desire  for  intellectual  development  must 
have  swept  across  our  country  that  autumn,  for  the  largest  class  in  the  history  of  our 
Alma  Mater,  up  to  that  time,  gathered  at  her  door  knocking  for  admission,  and  we,  who  did 
not  quite  come  up  to  her  intellectual  standard  of  "walk  right  in,"  under  the  guiding 
hand  of  that  dear  old  gray-haired  doctor,  spent  our  first  day  at  college  mastering  a  "Test."  Had 
we  known  the  tests  that  were  before  us,  not  one  but  many  of  us  would  have  caught  that  worst  of 
all  diseases,  homesickness,  and  like  Milton  Riddell,  would  have  turned  our  faces  homeward  before 
another  sun  had  set,  instead  of  waiting  until  Christmas.  But  we  did  not ;  no,  not  we,  for  our  class 
had  come  to  stay  until  the  summer  of  '99,  and  although  we  lost  a  few,  others  realized  what  their 
opportunity  was  and  joined  us.  But  I  am  getting  ahead  of  my  story,  and  must  go  back.  We 
all  passed  that  test,  astonished  the  august  faculty  by  the  result,  and  were  ready  to  follow  our  more 
fortunate  classmen  and  m-a-t-r-i-c-u-1-a-t-e.  We  did  this  at  once,  so  that  we  could  be  sure  of  being 
Freshmen,  and  then  began  to  make  ourselves  at  home  and  to  get  on  good  terms  with  the  faculty  and 
Juniors. 

"  Our  ready  manner  of  adapting  ourselves  to  our  new  surroundings,  and  our  taking  hold  of  it 
all  as  though  we  had  always  been  used  to  such  things,  was  too  much  for  the  Sophomores,  and  they 
called  a  meeting  to  discuss  what  should  be  done,  never  once  perceiving  that  they  had  before  them 
something  they  could  not  rid  themselves  of,  and  a  problem  they  could  not  solve.  We,  however, 
feeling  confident  on  account  of  our  large  number,  treated  them  indifferently,  associating  only  with 


the  Juniors  and  professors.  Sometimes  when  a  Senior  would  come  around  to  tell  us  of  the  snares 
and  pitfalls  before  us,  we  would  put  him  down  upon  our  list  as  another  friend,  but  when  we  learned 
that  he  was  expecting  to  come  out  for  president  of  the  athletic  association,  we  scratched  his  name 
from  our  card. 

"  When  we  entered  college  the  new  College  Building  was  being  completed.  The  tower  was  up 
but  had  not  yet  been  roofed,  though  all  was  ready  for  putting  on  the  slate.  There  was  plenty  of 
paint  about  the  building,  and  an  idea  suggested  itself  to  one  of  our  number,  Dick,  that  it  would 
be  a  nice  thing  and  woidd  encourage  '  Prexy '  in  his  faith  in  the  class  if  he  saw  their  numerals 


placed  so  high.  In  fact 
had  to  let  the  people  know 
do  all  the  good  it  could, 
ing  the  painters  if  it  did 
was  decided  that  our  nu- 
upon  that  tank.  It  was 
first  night  after  school 
to  do  it.  Our  purpose 
quietly,  and  then  go  to 
disturb  Dr.  Stone  and 
lived  on  the  West  Side. 
arranged,  and  all  would 
the  Sophomores  found  it 
discussing  what  style  of 
twenty  of  them  appeared 
like  to  help  us.  Well, 
upon  the  tower  that 
get  to  help  the  painters, 
gasoline   man    were    the 


so  great  a  class  as  ours 
that  it  was  upon  earth  to 
and  would  it  not  be  help- 
some  painting  ?  So  it 
merals  should  be  put 
Wednesday  evening,  the 
began,  that  we  decided 
was  to  do  the  work  very 
our  rooms,  not  wishing  to 
the  other  professors  who 
Dick  and  Good  had  it  all 
have  been  well  had  not 
out,  but  just  as  we  were 
figure  to  paint,  about 
and  said  that  they  would 
there  was  no  paint  put 
night.  No,  we  did  not 
but  the  tailor  and  the 
richer  by  the  arrival  of 
those  fellows.   That  paint  was  a  deep  rich  crimson, 

and  the  way  it  did  attach  itself  to  those  '  Sophs'  was  joy.  It  would  have  done  you  good  to  have 
seen  them.  You  may  have  seen  Indians  decked  with  their  war  paint,  but  it  could  not  equal  the 
sight  of  Sophomores  streaked  with  the  red  liquid  as  those  fellows  were.  Why,  it  appeared  to  know 
them,  and  would  swish  toward  them  with  a  deep  gurgle.  It  always  struck  their  faces  first,  and 
then  would  start  downward  hunting  their  feet.  Breen  even  got  so  eager  to  get  the  paint  (he  was 
a  Soph.)  that  he  put  (?)  his  head  in  a  bucketful  of  it.  The  bright  red  liquid  gurgled  soothingly 
around  his  ears  and  neck,  and  as  he  was  down  with  head  raised  as  if  supplicating  mercy,  it 
marked  a  checker-board  upon  his  nice  black  coat.     He  was  a  spectacle,  but  there  were  others. 


That  paint  had  made  things  pretty  red.  In  fact  it  had  caused  such  a  commotion  that  Dr.  Test's 
white  head  was  seen  looming  up  in  the  background.  The  boys  went  to  their  rooms,  Fernald  going 
with  Breen  and  Goben.  They  appeared  to  be  much  attached  to  Fernald,  and  kept  him  several 
hours.  At  that  time  he  was  a  Freshman,  and  I  guess  they  wanted  to  show  him  what  they  kept 
in  their  room.     He  never  cared  to  talk  about  that  visit. 


"  IT  ALWAYS  STRUCK  THEIR  FACES  FIRST." 

"When  the  sun  rose  the  next  day,  and  shot  his  beams  across  the  campus  and  upon  that 
new  tower,  it  was  as  he  saw  it  the  night  before  when  he  sank  to  rest.  No  paint  had  touched  it, 
but  better  days  were  to  come.  Prexy,  alarmed  at  our  readiness  to  make  ourselves  .at  home,  called 
us  down  at  chapel— to  the  Senior  row— and  tried  to  scare  us  by  tales  of  expelled  students  sent  home 
in  disgrace.    We  all  felt  bad,  but  it  did  no  good  then.    The  paint  bill  was  only  $10.    We  remembered 


it  all,  and  the  following  Sunday  morning  from  the  unfinished  tower,  kissed  and  tossed  by  the 
morning  breeze,  waved  a  large  beautiful  banner,  bearing  upon  its  folds  ''99,'  in  bright,  clear 
figures.     We  had  won. 

"  Our  large  numbers,  and  our  independent  spirit,  caused  the  faculty  some  trouble  at  first ;  so 
they  tried  to  decrease  our  numbers  by  tests.  But  they  soon  found  that  the  Freshman  class  was 
made  of  that  kind  of  material  that  does  not  yield  ;  then  they  in  turn  had  to  give  way  and  make 
room.  Some  of  us  were  sent  to  the  experiment  station  for  recitations,  and  a  place  was  fixed 
up  in  the  dorm  for  a  recitation  room.     The 

readiness  with  which  we  took  to  our  books 

surprised  our  profess-  , -^ — ^      .   .  ..^^  ors,  but  they  soon  be- 

came accustomed  to  <^&Mk  ■rmiiI"ir-^r- -—.■.-  ^  giving  us  A.'s.   As  you 

know,    when   college  opens  in  the  fall,  foot- 

bah  is  the  game       So  S^  ^  was  then,   and    the 

'Sophs,'    still    sore  IpINbL  over  tne   Pamt  meet, 

challenged    us    to    a  HH  game.    We  eagerhj  ac- 

cepted  the   challenge.  ^S  Mn\\  was  chosen  cap- 

tain, and  soon  had  his  RHMMM^MH|  eleven  ready.    Togive 

them   practice   they  MWHSJI  played    the    Wes1  Side 

Irani,     and     although  mCj'ljS&Ml  the  score  was    12    to   0 

against   us,  our   boys  M^PtRRI    t^J)  played  so  well  that  we 

heard     nothing     i Lj^SiA  from  the  Sophomores 

about  the  game.   That  KS^BaLiit  '''"   w:iS  ''   -''''•'"    v,:" 

for  our  college  in  foot-  ■        '■  ball.  Our  eleven  played 

most  of  the  great  west-  ' '.  35!  •'  h  ern  teams,  and  the  total 

scores  stood  :    Purdue,  fl  EFScT   '  84 ;  opponents, 58.    Al- 

though that  year  did  not  see  any  of  our  men 

on  the 'varsity,  we  had several  on  the  scrubs. 

In  the  celebration  after  our  great  victory  over 

Minnesota,  '99  played  her  part  in  the  great 

night-shirt  parade,  which  marched  down  the  hill  across  the  levee  and  into  the  city,  reiterating  the 
indisputable  fact  that  Purdue  could  play  foot-ball.  By  this  time  we  had  progressed  so  well  that 
the  entire  class  showed  a  cold  indifference  to  quizzes,  skipped  chapel,  put  in  excuses  for  sickness, 
and  then  went  over  the  river  and  called  their  professors  by  their  nicknames  ;  for  we  were  not 
afraid  of  the  '  Sophs,'  nor  of  Prexy  when  he  talked  to  us.  In  cases  when  a  student  would  be  go- 
ing over  to  the  city,  and  would  meet  his  professor,  the  next  day  when  he  showed  the  excuse,  he 
would  say  :     '  I  was  going  over  to  see  the  doctor  yesterday  when  I  met  you.' 


"Well,  time  moved  slowly,  but  at  last  Thanksgiving  came  round,  and  Dr.  Stone  told  us  all  we 
might  go  home  for  a  few  days,  and  before  the  chapel  bell  had  ceased  ringing  the  announcement 
that  the  vacation  had  come,  many  of  the  boys  were  speeding  from  the  city.  After  the  Thanks- 
giving vacation,  we  realized  that  it  was  but  a  few  short  weeks  until  Christmas,  and  then  our 
grades  would  be  sent  home  ;  and  as  the  professors  had  begun  to  grade  more  closely,  in  order  that 
we  should  not  all  come  back,  we  settled  down  to  good  hard  work,  and  began  to  burn  midnight  oil. 
Shaffner  even  took  his  German  to  bed  and  to  meals  with  him,  and  one  poor  fellow  became  so 
worried  that  he  quit  studying  altogether  except  in  his  sleep,  a  rather  unusual  thing  ;  but  then 
he  was  odd.  One  or  two  went  still  farther,  and  acting  upon  the  'advice'  of  their  professor 
sought  the  assistance  of  a  tutor.  As  the  'Sophs'  were  also  very  busy  removing  all  doubts 
concerning  their  standing,  and  the  weather  Avas  too  severe  for  outdoor  gymnastics,  all  was  quiet 
until  the  eighteenth  of  December,  when  the  first  term  was  to  end.  I  can  not  tell  here  how  all 
the  fellows  spent  the  vacation,  but  I  will  vouch  for  its  being  worth  reading,  could  you  get  it  in 
book  form. 

"  With  the  beginning  of  the  new  year,  the  class  returned  and  resumed  work.  A  few  new  faces 
were  also  to  be  seen  among  us  as  we  met  at  chapel.  One  of  those  looked  familiar,  however,  and 
later  it  was  learned  that  its  owner  had  entered  with  us  in  September,  but  had  never  attended 
chapel.  Poor  fellow,  remorse  became  too  great,  and  with  the  beginning  of  the  new  year  he  turned 
a  new  leaf,  adorning  its  white  page  with  the  resolution  never  to  miss  chapel.  Dr.  Stone  encour- 
aged him  in  his  new  move.  By  this  time  we  had  all  become  so  familiar  with  the  chapel  leaflets 
that  we  knew  the  songs  by  heart,  and  could  repeat  the  Lord's  prayer  backward.  We  began  to 
hear  talk  about  the  second  semester  at  this  time.  This  drove  us  to  the  Unabridged,  but  we  came 
out  all  right.  On  February  3  two  of  our  number  distinguished  themselves  by  a  duet  in  chapel. 
Great  things  resulted  from  this,  but  it  is  just  as  well  not  to  give  them,  as  you  would  not  be  in- 
terested in  it. 

"  There  is  not  much  more  to  be  told.  '99  stayed  by  her  books  fairly  well  until  the  beginning 
of  the  third  term,  then  physical  interests  again  interested  her.  She  again  resumed  the  old  spirit 
that  had  been  so  characteristic  of  her  upon  entering. 

"When  spring  came,  in  very  truth,  the  cadet  made  his  appearance  on  the  campus,  and 
with  him  came  the  '  Purdue  Band,'  the  result  of  '99's  work.  Never  before  had  Purdue  had  her 
own  band,  but  by  the  suggestions  and  efforts  of  Lewis  Alexander  Hurst,  the  Purdue  soldier  could 
now  march  to  the  tune  of — any  old  thing.  Those  days  of  drill  out  on  the  campus,  when  the  buds  be- 
gan to  swell,  when  the  little  birds  came  back  again,  were  days  of  joy  to  us  all,  especially  to  McCarty 
and  Riddle.  Petit  and  Smith  destroyed  much  cinder  track  for  their  class  and  Alma  Mater,  and 
others,  as  Shaffer,  Wright,  Fearis  and  Washburn,  put  in  good  work  on  the  diamond.  Later  still 
our  nine,   under  the  guidance  of  Chief  Engineer  Sample,  composed  of  men  like  Stewart,  Clark 


and  Michener,  crossed  bats  with  the  '  Sophies  '  for  championship  in  the  class  games.  We  won  that 
game  by  a  score  of  14  to  10.  Our  captain  in  his  great  joy  over  the  victory  turned  his  new  base- 
ball shoes  heavenward,  and  as  to  the  '99  crowd  on  the  field,  words  can  not  express  their  joy.  This 
victory  only  prepared  them  for  victory  over  the  Juniors,  who  had  defeated  the  Seniors.  The  score, 
7  to  5,  was  not  made  larger  on  our  part,  on  account  of  their  being  our  friends.  The  banner  that 
we  won  was  displayed  in  the  library  after  we  left  college . 

"Only  one  disappointment  came  to  us  in  our  first  year,  and  that  was  in  our  not  getting  to  spend 
a  week  of  joy  (?)  in  camp.  It  had  been  decided  that  we  should  go,  and  we  had  made  everything 
ready,  had  stored  away  a  few  H  S  generators  for  the  benefit  of  the  Sophomores,  had  quit  study- 
ing, and  were  waiting  for  the  order  to  assemble,  but  it  never  came.  We  recovered  from  the  blow, 
and  were  all  right  when  Prexy  told  us  that  work  for  that  year  was  over,  but  that  he  would  like 
for  us  to  stay  for  Commencement.  Some  remained,  but  most  of  us  packed  our  belongings  and 
hastened  homeward.  We  had  scaled  the  first  fence,  and  were  now  ready  to  pluck  the  fruits  that 
grew  farther  on  ;  and  with  this  final  attainment  the  story  of  our  Freshman  year  ends." 

It  had  grown  too  late  for  Billy  to  launch  forth  upon  his  Sophomore  year,  but  we  had  found  it 
so  pleasant  to  take  an  excursion  back  to  the  days  of  long  ago,  that  we  made  Billy  promise  to  con- 
tinue his  account  on  the  following  evening. 


The  next  evening  we  met  again,  as  agreed,  and,  after  a  short  chat,  settled  back  in  our  chairs 
and  called  on  Billy  to  proceed  with  his  story. 

"  You  know,"  he  finally  said,  after  a  few  minutes  of  thought,  "that  all  good  things  sooner 
or  later  come  to  an  end.  Just  so  our  vacation  came  to  a  close,  and  the  seventh  and  eighth  of  Sep- 
tember saw  us  speeding  back  to  Purdue.  We  had  no  trouble  to  get  our  baggage  taken  care  of,  for 
as  soon  as  we  left  the  train  we  saw  Vance,  and  the  sight  of  his  face  told  us  where  we  were.  It 
was  a  great  thing  in  those  times  to  be  a  Sophomore,  and  as  we  hailed  the  car  for  the  West  Side 
we  began  to  realize  who  we  were.  At  first  we  were  not  sure  that  the  car  would  do,  and  thought 
of  ordering  a  cab  ;  but  as  we  saw  Billy  Turner  on  the  car,  a  dozen  or  more  of  us  thought  it  would 
be  all  right,  and  not  be  beneath  our  dignity.  You  will  excuse  me  if  I  exaggerate  the  importance 
of  our  position,  for  you  must  remember  that  we  had  passed  through  the  deep,  troubled  waters, 
the  snares  and  pitfalls,  the  trials,  temptations,  troubles,  sins  and  tribulations  of  the  Freshman 
year,  and  had  really  and  truly  blossomed  into  wise  Sophomores.  We  were  now  at  the  point  when 
our  real  Sophomore  history  was  to  begin,  and  for  the  first  few  weeks  we  made  history  very  fast. 
Our  first  duty  was  to  find  out  our  numbers,  to  discover  how  many  had  failed  to  return.  This 
could  best  be  done  at  Chapel,  and  there  we  gathered  on  Wednesday  morning  and  cast  sneering 


glances  at  the  '  Freshies'  in  the  'loft.'  It  was  soon  discovered  that  a  large  number  of  faces 
were  absent,  and  that  some  who  were  with  us  last  year  were  now  in  the  Junior  row  ;  but  there 
was  still  a  strong,  lusty  number,  which  clung  faithfully  to  the  old  standard  of  '99.  What  grieved 
us  more  was  that  Archer,  our  only  four-year  agriculturist,  should  fail  to  come  back.  It  looked  as 
though  '99  was  to  graduate  without  a  representative  from  that  school,  and  time  proved  it.  J.  C. 
Jenkins  had  been  married  during  the  vacation,  so  we  could  hardly  expect  him.  In  time  it  was 
found  that  we  had  lost  very  heavily,  but  so  many  entered  that  fall  as  Sophomores  that  our  num- 
ber dropped  only  twenty- four. 

"Our  second  duty  was,  of  course,  to  demonstrate  to  the  Freshmen  our  right  to  paint  our 
numerals  where  we  pleased.  Just  about  a  mile  north  of  the  University  stood  a  large  tank,  which 
supplied  water  for  West  La  Fayette,  its  red  contour  towering  upward  toward  the  distant  blue  sixty 
feet  or  more.  On  high  ground,  it  stood  out  against  the  sky  bold  and  defiant,  the  center  of  con- 
tention of  the  odds  and  evens.  The  year  before  we  had  become  familiar  with  this  mighty  'cis- 
tern,' since  our  class  had  placed  upon  its  red  a  coat  of  white,  made  according  to  the  latest  style 
— '99.    But  '98  had  changed  that  style  for  hers,  which  was  older  and,  to  tell  the  truth,  out  of  date. 

"While  all  this  was  happening,  the  faculty  were  busy  placing  the  new  men  in  the  classes 
where  they  belonged,  and  in  a  short  time  we  learned  that  all  the  new  faces  were  not  to  go  to  '00, 
for  a  large  number  came  to  us. 

"When  the  second  month  of  our  Sophomore  year  rolled  around,  '98  had  disappeared  from 
that  tank  and  '99  had  come  forward,  and  from  this  time  until  the  Thanksgiving  vacation,  paint- 
ing was  the  order  of  the  night,  but  the  class  of  '98  soon  drew  out  and  gave  way  to  the  Freshmen. 
They  were  now  Juniors,  and  painting  tanks  was  beneath  their  dignity.  The  first  meet  between 
'99  and  '00  was  the  night  that  Mrs.  McRae  gave  the  reception  to  the  Freshmen.  That  night 
Good,  Clark,  Slaughter,  and  others,  went  out  and  placed  '99  on  the  tank,  and  as  they  were  com- 
ing in  surprised  a  party  of  'Freshies'  painting  '00  upon  the  fence  back  of  Science  Hall.  The 
Freshmen  thought  that  it  would  be  perfectly  safe  for  them  to  paint  that  night,  as  we  would  not  be 
out,  supposing  them  to  be  at  the  reception.  But  their  reasoning  was  poor  in  this  case,  for  they 
did  not  know  us  well  then.  When  the  boys  rushed  out  upon  them,  they  stood  as  if  posing  for 
Miss  Fry's  class  in  free-hand  drawing.  They  thought  their  time  had  come,  and  I  suspect  more 
than  one  silent  prayer  cleft  the  midnight  air  in  its  upward  flight,  and  that  Pike,  Thompson,  Hack, 
et  al.,  secretly  vowed,  if  they  got  home  alive,  never — no,  never — to  do  anymore  painting.  Well, 
Thompson  did  get  home  safe,  and  the  speed  he  made  that  night  encouraged  him  so,  that  the 
next  spring  he  entered  for  the  one  hundred  yard  dash.  From  this  time  until  the  Thanksgiving 
vacation,  Clark,  Hall,  Nichols,  Hitt,  Slaughter,  Ernest  Carl  Friedrich  von  der  Lippe,*  and  other  i, 


*  This  is  only  one  person  with  a  continued  name. 


guarded  carefully  that  tank,  keeping  '99  aloft.  Often  the  '99  would  be  replaced  by  '00,  only  to 
give  way  again  to  '99,  until  the  Thanksgiving  vacation  ;  then  '99  went  up  and  remained  until  the 
4th  of  June. 

"On  the  morning  of  September  24  the  Exponent  made  its  first  appearance  that  year.  In 
its  columns  were  to  be  found  items  like  this  :  'Albert  Oilman  has  entered  the  class  of  '99,  after 
a  year  at  Ann  Arbor.  He  knows  a  good  thing  when  he  sees  it.'  This  is  only  one  of  the  many 
statements  that  could  be  made  concerning  the  new  students  who  joined  us  that  fall.  Of  course, 
they  did  not  all  come  from  Ann  Arbor,  but  they  did  all  come  to  Purdue.  That  year  also  saw  '99 
with  as  many  representatives  upon  the  college  paper  as  any  class  in  school,  and  from  their  pens 
came  some  articles  as  good  as  the  paper  published  that  year. 

"We  began  to  know  each  other  better  than  we  had  in  our  Freshman  }rear,  and  in  a  great 
many  cases  the  boys  were  nicknamed,  and  one  would  hear  such  salutations  as  'Hello,  Shorty,' 
'Howdy,  Wishy,'  '  Outen  morgen,  Doc,'  '  Got  that  problem,  Simy?'  '  Did  you  lose  in  Chemistry, 
Billy?'   '  How  did  you  make  it,  Nye?'  etc.,  etc. 

"At  this  time  foot-ball  was  making  a  stronger  appeal  to  the  students  than  it  had  the  year  be- 
fore. We  were  master  in  our  own  state,  and  the  Black  and  Old  Gold  was  now  contending  for  cham- 
pionship with  such  colleges  as  Ann  Arbor,  Northwestern,  Chicago  (whom  she  had  always  beaten) , 
University  of  Minnesota  and  Champaign.  The  year  before  she  stood  10  to  12  against  Ann  Arbor, 
6  to  24  against  Northwestern,  18  to  4  against  University  of  Minnesota,  and  6  to  2  against  Cham- 
paign. The  question  every  student  asked  himself  this  fall  was,  'Will  Purdue  come  out  ahead?' 
The  first  home  game  that  fall  was  with  Greer  College,  and  the  result  was  very  satisfactory  ;  but 
later,  on  October  17  and  24,  Purdue  was  shut  out.  But  we  did  not  lose  courage,  not  we.  The 
boys  only  worked  the  harder  for  the  game  that  was  soon  to  be  played  with  Champaign.  Two 
games  came  in  before  this  one,  but  as  they  were  against  DePauw  and  Notre  Dame,  they  caused  no 
unrest.  But  before  the  great  Thanksgiving  game,  we  were  suddenly  and  cruelly  awakened  to  the 
fact  that  Purdue  was  not  all  the  world.  It  happened  on  the  22d  of  October.  That  day  a  man  of 
national  reputation  stopped  at  La  Fayette  for  a  few  minutes,  and  the  fact  that  he  was  to  be  in  the 
city  that  afternoon  drew  us  all  to  hear  him,  and  we  heard  him — all  except  one  poor  fellow,  who 
got  on  the  shady  side  of  the  court-house  and  waited  in  vain.  From  this  time  until  the  2d  of 
November  study  was  somewhat  checked  by  that  great  disturber  of  peace — politics.  Both  sides  of 
the  question  of  the  day,  'free  silver,'  had  their  adherents,  but  the  believers  in  silver  as  a  true 
panacea  were  in  the  minority  in  numbers,  but  not  when  it  came  to  wind  power,  for  they  exhibited 
remarkable  ability  for  blowing.  That  geyser  of  eloquence,  'Free  Silver,'  was  so  generous  with 
his  views  and  arguments,  that  at  last  suffering  humanity  suggested  '  that  silence  wasjgolden,'  thus 
explaining  his  hostility  to  it.  The  foot-ball  fever,  which  was  so  strong  that  fall,  struck  outclass 
and  the  '  Freshies.'     We  challenged  them  for  a  game,  and  they  eagerly  accepted,  but  when  they 


saw  how  our  eleven,  under  the  guidance  of  Cosine  Smith,  manipulated  the  oval,  fear  and  trem- 
bling came  upon  them,  and  the  game  was  never  played. 

"At  last  the  2d  of  November  came,  and  all  who  could  convince  Dr.  Stone  that  the  country 
needed  them  took  dinner  at  home  that  day.  Those  who  felt  like  it  celebrated  after  they  came 
back.  But  this  date  soon  faded  away,  and  the  26th  of  November  arrived.  With  this  date  came 
Champaign  in  all  her  glory,  bound  to  win  that  Thanksgiving  game.  The  score  of  4  to  4  tells  the 
story.  After  this  game  foot-ball  took  a  back  seat,  and  studies  came  to  the  front.  It  was  now 
approaching  the  Christmas  vacation,  and  almost  before  '99  knew  it  she  had  finished  another  term's 
work  and  was  free  to  go,  and  go  she  did,  excepting  Compton  Chad  wick  and  a  few  others,  who 
lived  near  the  shores  of  the  two  great  oceans.     . 

"The  5th  of  January  found  us  all  back  at  our  duties,  excepting  the  few  who  decided  that 
their  grades  were  not  sat-  isfactory,   or   who   had 

reached  the  toe  of    that  old  stocking.     As  to  the 

weather  when  we  came  . 1  back — well,  it  was  win- 

ter, and  that  is  enough  to  say.     Good  skating  at 

the  park  and  Wide  Water  caused  the   Professors 

great  uneasiness   about  us,  but  we  soon  removed 

■  f^M  -  JB 

all  their  doubts   by  our  >.  old-time  spirit  of  study. 

When  the  22d  of   Febru-  fmJKBb- :&M^AttM  ary  came  we  remembered 

'George'  and  took  a  rest.  \  *"*P  Days    came   and    went, 

February    passed   and  March  came,  only  to  give 

way   to    April.       During  [■  all   this  time  we  studied. 

Our  work  was  becoming  lJB   H^BH  SgwDDj  harder,  and  to  hold  alofl 

our   standard   of   good  grades  caused  us  to  see 

the   midnight  skies  sev-  eral  times  a  week.  When 

the  spring  term  had  gotten  under  good  headway  we  began  to  let  up  on  studying,  and  turned  our 
attention  toward  other  joys.  On  the  track  team  we  were  represented  by  such  men  as  Gernmer, 
Smith  and  Good.  But  it  was  in  base-ball  that  '99  stood  highest.  We  had  good  men,  who  easily 
secured  a  place  on  the  team  and  won  fame  for  their  Alma  Mater.  While  May  was  crowding  April 
out  at  the  back  door,  Hitt  and  Parker  spent  the  hours  just  before  sunset  upon  the  campus  flying 
kites.  The  boys  became  adept  in  this  and  won  much  attention.  Spurgeon  also  won  fame,  and 
drew  attention  to  himself  by  his  ability  in  chemistry.  With  a  small  amount  of  juggling  he  pro- 
duced, from  a  compound  of  Fe.  Cr.  and  As.,  all  the  metals  in  existence. 

"  The  great  event  of  the  term,  and  of  the  school  year,  was  the  Sophomore  picnic  given  by  the 
class  on  May  22.  Lake  Maxinkuckee  was  the  site  chosen,  the  Wabash  was  the  railroad.  Sopho- 
more picnics  had  been  given  before,  but  it  had  never  failed  to  rain,  so  that  people  were  beginning 


to  steer  clear  of  these  affairs.  We,  however,  trusted  and  prayed  for  a  good  crowd  and  a  clear  sky. 
We  got  the  latter.  On  the  morning  of  the  22d  the  sun  rose  clear  and  warm.  No  cloud  marred 
the  beauty  of  the  day.  Everything  was  green  and  fresh  from  the  past  rains.  It  was  just  such  a 
day  as  one  would  expect  to  see,  except  when  there  was  a  picnic,  camp-meeting  or  wedding  to  come 
off ;  a  day  that  makes  one  feel  at  peace  with  all  the  world  ;  a  day  that  you  feel  has  made  a  mis- 
take in  its  date,  and  meant  to  come  later  after  the  picnic  is  over.  But  it  came,  and  it  was  a  day 
that  delighted  the  most  doubting  one  of  us  all.  The  train  was  to  leave  at  8  a.  m.,  provided  150 
people  were  safely  stowed  away — band  box  and  umbrella  ;  8:10,  why  did  not  the  train  move? 
8  :  15,  still  we  did  not  move — was  the  picnic  to  fail?  No,  sir  ;  '99  never  yet  had  failed,  and  she 
would  not  now.  The  business  manager  held  a  hurried  consultation  with  the  President,  with  the 
result  that  we  were  soon  speeding  toward  Lake  Max.  The  trip  was  a  pleasant  one  from  the  first 
puff  of  the  locomotive  to  the  last  turn  of  the  drivers.  Youth,  beauty  and  mirth  held  full  sway. 
All  was  in  keeping  with  the  day  and  the  event.  When  we  reached  the  lake,  it  took  but  a  few 
minutes  to  empty  the  cars.  Then,  as  they  pulled  on  farther  up  the  track,  they  left  us  facing  the 
broad  expanse  of  water  that  stretched  out  before  us,  seeming  to  invite  us  to  its  bosom.  We  at 
once  broke  up  into  small  companies,  some  going  at  once  to  the  hotel,  others  starting  for  a  ramble 
through  the  shady  woods,  and  others  making  for  the  lake.  Oh  !  it  was  a  day  long  to  be  remem- 
bered by  those  present.  To  ride  around  the  lake  in  one  of  the  small  steamers,  with  'her'  at  your 
side,  both  watching  the  waves  as  they  lapped  against  the  boat,  or  gazing  into  their  hidden  depths, 
trying  to  look  into  the  future.  Then  it  was  that  your  soul  would  fill  with  a  feeling  you  could  not 
describe.  But  this  must  pass  as  all  things  in  life  pass.  After  all  enjoyed  a  picnic  dinner,  which  sur- 
passed description,  the  great  dining-room  at  the  hotel  was  cleared  of  tables,  the  floor  waxed,  and  all 
was  ready.  From  then  until  we  left  that  night  dancing  was  in  order.  The  music  was  furnished  h}?- 
Steinhart's  Orchestra  of  Logansport,  and  was  excellent.  During  the  afternoon  some  of  the  Purdue 
boys,  who  represented  themselves  as  the  Purdue  nine,  played  the  nine  of  Culver's  Military  Academy. 
The  boys  wanted  to  go  to  the  picnic,  and  used  this  means  to  get  there.  The  Culver  nine  was  to 
pay  their  expenses  if  they  would  play.  Some  of  the  boys  had  never  played  ball  before  away  from 
home,  but  the  Culver  nine  was  not  much  better,  so  it  was  about  an  even  match.  It  was  one  of  the 
best  games,  I  think,  I  ever  saw  for  fun,  not  for  ball  playing.  It  was  a  great  game,  so  everybody 
said  who  looked  on  while  it  was  in  progress.  Later,  however,  Prexy  took  the  boys  to  task  over  it. 
I  have  forgotten  the  result  of  this,  as  also  the  result  of  the  game.  Well,  the  longest  day  has  an 
end  and  all  good  things  must  cease,  and  this  proved  no  exception.  At  12  o'clock  that  night  a 
crowd  of  tired,  sleepy  students  and  professors  groped  their  way  from  the  Wabash  depot  to  the  street 
car  line.  The  night  air  soon  awakened  all,  and  it  was  again  the  merry  crowd  of  the  morning  that 
crossed  the  levee  at  midnight.  They  began  dropping  off  as  soon  as  the  car  reached  the  West  Side, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  all  found  their  rooms  and  dropped  into  the  arms  of  Morpheus, 


"  It  was  now  but  a  short  time  until  our  college  course  would  be  half  over.  Could  it  be  possi- 
ble that  we  had  passed  two  years  at  Purdue?  It  seemed  but  a  short  time  since  we  had  entered, 
and  now  we  were  nearing  the  mile  stone  that  marked  our  race  half  run.  The  4th  of  June  saw 
us  pass  forth  ready  to  take  up  the  work  of  that  year,  which  was  but  a  step  beyond." 

The  stroke  of  the  clock  warned  us  of  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  and  we  proposed  that  Billy 
should  continue  his  story  the  next  evening,  but  he  said  that  he  had  to  leave  the  city  next  day  on 
a  professional  trip.  I,  too,  was  soon  to  leave  the  city,  and,  as  I  had  become  much  interested  in 
the  history  of  Billy's  class,  I  made  him  promise  to  send  me  a  written  account  of  the  remaining 
two  years  of  his  course.     In  a  month  or  two  I  received  it,  and  insert  it  here  : 


"  The  14th  of  September  saw  us  hastening  back  to  take  up  again  our  duties,  and  as  Juniors 
did  we  greet  our  classmen  as  we  tumbled  from  the  cars,  in  our  haste  to  see  how  many  of  the  boys 
were  in  ahead  of  us.  We  had  lost  the  haughtiness  of  our  Sophomore  year,  and  were  plain,  hope- 
ful Juniors.  This  time  we  did  not  hesitate,  but  took  the  first  car  that  came,  or  else  walked  across 
the  familiar  levee.  Gladly  did  we  hasten  to  our  rooms,  to  meet  those  who  had  come  in  before  us. 
As  the  darkness  began  to  settle  over  West  La  Fayette,  the  many  lights  here  and  there  told  of  the 
presence  of  returned  students.  Once  more  the  old  'Dorm'  was  aglow,  every  window  sending 
forth  its  beaming  ray.  We  did  no  studying  that  night,  but  spent  the  evening  visiting  old  class- 
mates, talking  about  the  prospects  and  wondering  how  many  of  our  number  would  be  back.  We 
began  to  realize  now  how  strong  were  the  class  ties  which  had  been  formed  in  the  past  two  years. 

"The  first  day  of  school  revealed  to  us  that  the  governing  force  of  our  college  had  been  in- 
creased by  one.  He  was  seen  marching  about  the  campus,  as  one  who  had  authority  and  was 
going  to  use  it.  We  felt  that  he  must  have  been  secured  for  some  definite  purpose,  and,  as  he  was 
always  carefully  guarding  the  dead  spears  of  grass,  we  dubbed  him  the  '  Grass  Cop.' 

"On  the  21st  the  Athletic  Association  held  a  meeting  in  chapel,  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
money  and  electing  a  president  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  Steele,  '98,  not  returning.  Prexy 
thought  it  took  a  long  time  to  collect  the  money,  but  the  Association  needed  all  it  could  get.  This 
meeting  kindled  anew  the  old  foot-ball  fever,  so  characteristic  of  Purdue.  The  boys  began  work 
in  earnest  for  the  coveted  positions  on  the  team,  and  this  fall  our  class  came  to  the  front,  being 
represented  by  men  like  Hogate,  Butterworth,  Sample,  Raub  and  Johnson. 

"  This  year  saw  our  seats  at  chapel  assigned  the  second  week  of  school.  We  were  carefully 
watched,  so  we  were  very  punctual,  and  our  class  did  much  toward  increasing  the  pleasures  of 
that  morning  half  hour  at  chapel,  so  dear  (?)  in  the  hearts  of  us  all.  We  had  many  singers  of 
note,  who  followed  where  Dr.  Evans  led.      Among  the  most  noted  might  be  mentioned  Ripley, 


who  for  some  unexplained  reason  was  ever  willing  to  sing,  but  never  had  a  tune.  It  was  said  that 
his  singing  was  the  cause  of  so  many  who  had  seats  near  him  being  absent  from  chapel. 

"The  first  issue  of  the  Exponent  revealed  the  fact  that,  out  of  the  fifteen  editors,  eight  were 
from  the  class  of  '99. 

"  The  foot-ball  season  opened  in  full  force  on  the  9th  of  October,  when  Purdue  met  Oberlin. 
Our  eleven  had  played  a  game  before  this,  but  it  had  been  only  a  practice  game,  and  there  were 
those  who  thought  this  would  be  another.  That  night,  with  a  score  of  6  to  22  staring  her  in  the 
face,  the  '  Black  and  Old  Gold '  awakened  to  the  fact  that  there  was  something  in  that  eleven  from 


THE   NINETY-NINE   FOOT-BALL   TEAM. 


the  Buckeye  state.  We  bore  the  defeat  as  best  we  could,  and  consoled  ourselves  with  the  thought 
that  there  were  better  days  in  store.  There  were  to  be,  but  not  that  year.  Champaign,  our  old 
opponent,  whom  we  had  taught  how  to  play  foot-ball,  had  at  last  learned  the  lesson  so  well  that 
she  put  up  a  score  of  32  to  4  against  us.  It  looked  as  though  Purdue  was  to  lose  her  great  repu- 
tation. But  we  all  stood  by  our  team,  and  when  she  defeated  the  'Tigers'  and  the  'Gophers'  our 
cup  of  joy  was  full. 

"The  foot-ball  fever  seized  the  classes  that  fall,  and  arrangements  were  made  for  games  be- 
tween '98  and  '99,  and  between  '00  and  '01,  and  then  the  winners  in  these  games  were  to  play  to 


decide  which  class  was  champion.  The  first  two  games  were  played  the  day  our  eleven  met  the 
Michigan  eleven.  Captain  Hall  had  his  men  in  good  condition,  and  shortly  after  2  o'clock  lined  them 
up  against  '98's  eleven.  The  game  was  interesting  and  caused  much  excitement .  Both  elevens  played 
good  ball,  but  our  team  played  the  better,  the  score  being  '99  10,  '98  0.  As  soon  as  we  cooled 
down  and  it  was  safe,  '00  and  '01  came  forth  to  battle  for  victory.  Our  friends  were  the  lucky 
fellows,  winning  from  '00  by  a  score  of  8  to  0.  This  result  left  it  for  '99  and  '01  to  see  which  had 
the  better  team.  Of  course,  we  knew,  but  we  did  not  wish  to  discourage  the  'Freshies.'  On 
November  the  17th,  for  the  first  time  in  Purdue's  history,  the  students  were  given  a  half  holiday 
to  see  a  class  foot-ball  game.  That  score  of  22  to  0,  in  our  favor,  is  a  story  in  itself.  But  with 
men  like  Schleicher,  Mueller,  Wolfer,  Sears,  DeVilbus,  and  others  as  good,  the  result  could  not 
have  been  otherwise. 

"  The  hat  fever  struck  our  college  that  fall,  and  '99  with  the  rest  had  to  have  black  and  old 
gold  hats  to  wear  when  they  went  home.  The  order  was  given  early,  so  that  the  hats  would  be  on 
hand  by  the  Chrismas  vacation,  but  they  never  came  until  the  last  of  April. 

"When  Ave  had  picked  the  turkey  from  our  teeth,  and  had  finished  telling  about  the  great 
Thanksgiving  dinner  at  home,  we  learned  that  the  vacation  lost  us  a  good  man.  A.  L.  Wright, 
who  was  known  and  liked  by  us  alll  did  not  return.  As  in  the  history  of  the  past  two  years, 
we  knew  that  from  now  until  the  Christmas  holidays  hard  study  would  be  our  lot.  We  did  not 
care  for  that.  We  were  already  known  as  the  'A'  class.  You  must  not  think,  because  I  write 
only  about  the  pleasant  side  of  our  college  years,  that  we  did  not  work. 

"  The  welcome  day  came  and  we  were  off  for  home,  where  the  holidays  passed  all  too  quickly. 
January  3  came,  and  again  we  gathered  at  the  Chapel,  our  faces  bright  and  glowing  from  the 
happy  days  just  past.  We  were  ready  and  eager  to  begin  the  work  that  lay  between  us  and  the 
Senior  year,  which  had  to  be  mastered  before  the  diploma  was  ours. 

"As  our  days  at  Purdue  grew,  so  grew  our  fame.  The  new  West  Side  M.  E.  church  had 
learned  about  us,  and  in  its  choir  were  to  be  seen  Drake,  Tippy,  Ballard  and  Wadsworth,  while 
Bosenbury  manipulated  the  keys.  But  our  fame  passed  even  to  the  boundaries  of  our  state,  and 
drew  to  our  number  one  who  had  a  record  in  state  athletics,  and  the  next  spring  Jones  did  good 
work  for  us,  but  that  will  be  told  later. 

"The  officers  for  the  Athletic  Association  were  to  be  elected  this  month,  and  they  were 
to  come  from  our  class,  if  possible.  So,  in  a  few  days  after  the  beginning  of  the  term,  we 
held  a  meeting  and  nominated  our  men.  While  we  were  waiting  for  the  election  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
and  Y.  W.  C.  A.  gave  the  student  body  and  faculty  a  cordial  invitation  to  be  present  at  a  social. 
Here  we  have  the  beginning  of  a  new  feature  by  these  two  organizations,  directly  due  to  '99. 
When  the  athletic  election  came  off  a  few  days  later  we  were  ready,  and  with  King  as  our  candi- 
date for  president  we  won.     It  could  not  be  otherwise. 


' '  While  the  cold  winds  of  February  were  driving  past  its  days  and  drawing  on  the  days  of 
March,  our  class  passed  resolutions  that  anyone  of  its  members  who  had  played  in  a  class  cham- 
pionship game  of  base-ball  or  foot-ball,  or  won  three  points  in  a  class  contest,  was  entitled  to  wear 
the  class  numerals,  '  '99,'  upon  his  sweater. 

"  When  March  came  it  brought  with  it,  not  the  usual  spring  fever,  but  the  war  fever.  This 
did  not,  however,  affect  Sutton,  who  was  so  badly  entangled  in  Cupid's  snares  that  he — ?  finally 
left  us.  College  hath  no  charms  for  the  lover.  Several  students  enlisted  in  response  to  their 
country's  call.  Our  class  saw  Hitt,  Nichols,  Loeb,  McGrath  and  Gilbreath  march  away  for  sunny 
Cuba. 

"  This  spring  saw  our  class  take  a  greater  interest  in  athletics  than  ever  before.  In  the  inter- 
class  gymnasium  contest,  and  in  the  local  and  state  field-day  contests,  we  did  good  work,  standing 
well  to  the  front,  Jones,  Cole,  Ugland,  Mueller,  Gemmer,  Hall,  Sample,  and  others,  representing 
'99,  won  for  her  many  points.  What  we  lacked  was  not  quality,  but  numbers,  for  we  had  but  few 
men  out.  The  one  interesting  feature  at  the  local  meet,  aside  from  the  ride  of  David,  paced  by 
Good  and  Robie,  was  the  appearance  of  our  man  Robie  with  chosen  riders  to  try  the  sextet.  In 
the  base-ball  nine  our  class  claimed  a  prominent  place,  furnishing  besides  the  captain,  Stewart, 
three  others — Mueller,  Clark  and  Fearis.  More  interest  was  taken  in  base-ball  this  spring  than 
before.  While  all  this  was  going  on  the  days  had  been  slipping  by,  until  we  found  ourselves 
standing  upon  June's  threshold  and  peering  over  into  the  Senior  year  with  our  Junior  work,  so 
far  as  further  study  was  concerned,  over.  The  7th  of  Jime  found  us  abreast  of  the  third  mile 
stone,  ready  for  the  home  stretch, ^  which  lay  bright  and  promising  before  us. 

"  'Can  it  be  possible,'  I  said  to  myself  as,  telescope  in  hand,  I  stood,  after  an  absence  of  three 
months,  once  more  upon  the  stone  steps  of  University  Hall  and  looked  out  over  the  now  cherished 
grounds.  'Can  it  be  possible,'  I  repeated,  'that  '99  is  about  to  begin  her  last  year's  work  at  old 
Purdue?  I' wonder  how  many  of  our  class  will  be  with  us  this  year,'  I  said,  turning  away  to  go 
to  my  room.  All  the  first  week  they  kept  coming  back,  not  in  large  numbers,  as  in  former  years, 
but  one  or  two  at  a  time  they  drifted  back  to  their  rooms,  and  when  I  met  Williams,  King,  Tozzer, 
and  a  few  other  worthy  boys,  I  knew  school  had  begun.  All  the  first  month  the  number  kept  in- 
creasing, and  when  Lennox,  our  good-natured  fellow,  returned,  it  stood  near  110.  At  chapel, 
where  we  were  all  supposed  to  appear  every  morning,  it  was  soon  demonstrated  that  we  could 
make  use  of  all  the  Senior  section,  and,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  Purdue,  every  seat  in 
that  section  was  in  demand.  The  Sophomore  and  Junior  girls,  who  had  always  before  graced  the 
last  two  or  three  rows,  had  to  move — go  over  to  the  Sophomore  section.  '99  still  made  things 
move  as  of  old,  but  ever  in  the  right  direction. 

"On  Wednesday  morning,  the  second  week  of  school,  the  Purdue  Exponent  made  its  appear- 
ance, not  in  its  old  accustomed  magazine  form,  but  as  a  four-page  newspaper,  and  with  it  came 


the  announcement  that  it  was  to  appear  every  Wednesday,  and  that  every  two  months  there  would 
appear  a  special  number.  This  was  not  merely  talk,  but,  as  time  proved,  it  was  true.  Of  the 
fourteen  members  on  its  staff,  eight  wrote  '99  after  their  names,  and  it  was  by  the  work  of  '99 
that  the  Exponent  was  made  an  up-to-date  weekly  college  paper,  worthy  of  the  University  it  repre- 
sented. 

"This  year  was  to  see  Purdue  put  out  a  foot-ball  team  coached  by  Purdue  Alumni.  We  had 
reached  a  position  where  we  did  not  need  to  go  East  for  a  coach,  but  could  get  one  from  among 
our  old  players,  who  knew  as  much  about  foot-ball  as  did  some  of  the  Eastern  coachers.  We  had 
lost  a  good  many  of  the  old  players,  and  our  team  was  composed  principally  of  new  men.  But 
Jamison,  our  old  famous  quarter-back,  aided  by  Robertson  and  other  Purdue  Alumni,  who  knew 
much  about  foot-ball,  worked  early  and  late  getting  the  new  men  in  condition.     The  first  game 


was  with  our  Alumni, 
6  to  0,  but  we  could  not 
untried,  inexperienced 
pla}Ters  like  Moore,  Al- 
man,  Lackey  and  others, 
won  victory  for  Purdue, 
game  only  increased  the 
and  drew  a  large  crowd 
few  weeks  later  they  se- 
the  Haskell  Indians  at 
days  later,  upon  our  own 
16  to  0  against  them, 
met  Chicago,  all  had  but 
'can   we  beat   them?' 


and  we  lost  by  a  score  of 
expect  to  win  when  our 
team  had  to  meet  old 
ward,  Wagner,  Busch- 
who  more  than  once  had 
Yet,  the  result  of  that 
faith  we  had  in  our  team 
to  their  support,  when  a 
cured  the  victory  over 
Indianapolis,  and  four 
field,  put  up  a  score  of 
From  this  time  until  we 
one  thought,  one  hope — 
They  had  nearly  all  old 


players,  and  our  team  was  practically  all  young  players,  but  we  went  to  work  with  a  will,  and  all 
the  old  Purdue  men  that  could  helped  to  put  the  team  in  shape  for  that  game.  The  defeat  was 
ours,  but  we  could  well  bear  it,  for  in  the  past  three  times  had  they  bowed  their  heads  to  the  de- 
fenders of  the  'Black  and  Old  Gold'  ;  this  was  their  first  victory.  There  was  only  one  game  now 
that  interested  us,  and  that  was  with  the  Buckeye  eleven,  which  had  so  surprised  us  the  fall  be- 
fore.    But  this  was  yet  some  days  distant,  and  there  were  other  things  happening. 

"  Dr.  Stone  told  us  on  November  4  that  we  might  go  home  and  help  save  the  state,  and  we 
went.  That  vacation  over,  we  eagerly  waited  for  the  26th  of  November,  when  we  were  to  defeat 
Oberlin.  The  time  came,  and  so  did  the  defeat,  but  it  was  ours.  The  last  game  at  which  '99  was 
present,  as  a  class,  she  saw  the  Black  and  Old  Gold  go  down  in  defeat,  but  it  was  an  honorable 
defeat,  and  our  cheers  of  encouragement  rang  out  until  the  last.     We  ate  our  cranberry  sauce  in 


silence  and  went  to  bed  early  that  night,  wondering  'where  we  were  at.'  The  sting  of  defeat  was 
not  lasting,  and  the  next  Tuesday  found  us  all  down  at  work.  This  year,  when  the  Christmas 
holidays  came,  we  proved  our  being  Seniors  by  the  calm,  deliberate  way  we  prepared  for  leaving. 
We  did  not  hurry,  we  did  not  snatch  a  half-packed  valise  and  go  chasing  and  yelling  for  the  street 
car,  but  we  waited  (some  of  us)  until  the  day  after  school  closed,  and  then,  in  a  stately,  dignified 
manner,  we  took  leave  of  Purdue  for  a  few  days.  The  return  was  in  the  same  way."  You  could 
tell  us  as  soon  as  we  came  in  sight.  There  was  something  in  our  conduct,  in  our  bearing, 
that  distinguished  us  from  any  of  the  lower  classmen.  We  had  lost  all  our  boyishness,  our 
haughtiness,  our  meekness,  and  were  Seniors  worthy  of  the  name  and  the  position. 

"When  we  were  settled  down  to  our  work  after  the  holidays,  we  soon  discovered  that  '99  was 
going  to  graduate  (by  more  than  twenty)  the  largest  class  ever  graduated  from   Purdue.      The 


holidays  had  not  lost  us 
determined  to  be  in  at 
should  receive  our  re- 
three  years  ago  had 
some  had  become  dis- 
up  the  attempt,  was  now 
ahead.  About  this  time 
customary  with  all  Sen- 
class,  and  we  all  suc- 
this  attack,  which  cost 
turned  our  thoughts  to- 
we  expected  to  give  some 
to  be  strictly  a  Senior  af- 
a  secret  from  the  weather 


,. 

a  man.  All  were  back 
that  great  day  when  we 
ward.  That  day,  which 
seemed  so  distant  that 
couraged  and  had  given 
but  a  few  short  months 
the  picture  fever,  as  is 
ior  classes,  struck  our 
cumbed.  We  outlived 
us  an  extra  ten,  and 
ward  the  Senior  ball  that 
time  in  April.  This  was 
fair.  In  order  to  keep  it 
department,  so  as  not  to 


have  a  bad  night,  the  date  was  not  made  public,  only  the  members  of  [our  class  knowing  when  it 
was  to  come  off,  and  in  this  way  the  weather  bureau  did  not  get  the  date.  A  ball  is  only  pleasant 
to  those  present,  so  it  would  only  be  a  waste  of  time  for  me  to  try  to  describe  ours.  Suffice  it  to 
say,  that  its  date  ever  stands  out  prominent  as  one  of  the  many  which  brightened  our  college 
days.  April  brought,  also,  her  usual  athletic  fever.  Base-ball,  in  which  our  class  in  the  past 
had  been  so  prominent,  was  calling  out  the  good  players,  and  we  responded — Clark,  Stewart 
and  others  appearing  upon  the  diamond.  Later,  on  local  and  state  field-day,  we  did  good  work 
for  our  class  and  for  Purdue.  The  track  team,  captained  by  Cole,  proved  itself  worthy  of  the 
colors  it  defended. 

"By  this  time  we  were  so  near  the  beginning  of  the  end,  that  we  counted  the  days  that 
marked  the  time  yet  to  be  passed  before  we  should  arrive  at  the  fourth  mile  stone,  which  marked 


the  end  of  our  journey  as  a  class.  And  when  that  day  came,  when  with  outstretched  hand  we 
received  our  diplomas,  we  knew  that  the  happy  da}^s  of  our  college  life  were  past.  The  diplomas 
that  we  received  that  day  stood  for  four  as  happy  years  as  we  ever  saw.  We  did  not  know  it 
then,  but  as  the  years  pass  and  we  drift  farther  and  farther  apart,  each  his  separate  path  pursu- 
ing, the  sight  of  that  old  diploma  must  call  back  thoughts  of  those  college  days  to  us  all.  Those 
days  are  gone,  but  forgetting  the  present,  and  thinking  of  dear  old  '99,  we  often  find  ourselves 
'Looking  Backward.'  "  Class  Historian. 


REMINISCENCES  OF  THE  CLASS  OF  '99 


BY      ONE      OF      ITS      INSTRUCTORS 

CLASS  OF  '99,  nearing  the  evening  of  its  university  day,  asks  that  the  morning  hours 

of  that  clay  be  recalled.     It  seems  somewhat  ungracious  to  speak  of  those  still  in  the 

present  as  if  they  were  in  the  past,  and  yet  when  these  lines  are  printed  the  class  of  '99 

will  have  completed  its  under-graduate  life  and  have  become  a  part  of  the  past  of  Purdue. 

An  instructor  never  thinks  of  a  class  as  a  combination  of  numerals.     He  remembers  it  by 

individuals.     One  name  suggests  another  and  that  another,  until  the  class  is  again  before 

his  eyes,  even  though  years  have  intervened  since  its  graduation.     So,  though  I  write  of 

'99,  it  is  not  the  numerals  that  have  a  place  in  my  mind — it  is  you,  the  individual.     I 

may  forget  the  class  in  which  you  graduated,  I  can  not  forget  you.     I  can  not  recall  that 

the  advent  of  '99  was  attended  by  sun  spots,  earthquakes,  or,  indeed,  by    any  marked 

changes  in  the  heaven  above,  the  earth  beneath,  or  the  waters  under  the  earth.     It  came  like  all 

other  good  things,  quietly  and  unobtrusively. 

Indeed,  it  came  very  much  as  did  '89  and  '79,  very  much  as  will  come  '09.  Came'  somewhat 
awe-stricken,  overcame  homesickness  in  the  usual  way,  and  in  about  the  usual  time  adjusted 
itself  to  the  new  environment.  In  this  place  it  may  seem  unkind  to  say  it,  but  all  Freshman 
classes  are,  in  the  aggregate,  very  much  alike.  Distinctive  features  are  developed  later  in 
university  life.  Perhaps  I  ought  to  have  been  impressed  when  '99  burst  upon  my  sight,  perhaps 
I  ought  to  have  been  clear-visioned  enough  to  see  in  it  elements  of  power  and  promise,  which 
separated  it  sharply  and  definitely  from  all  preceding  classes.  Be  it  confessed  to  my  shame  that 
I  did  not,  that  I  merely  saw  a  number  of  eager,  earnest  young  men  and  women,  very  like  other 
earnest  young  men  and  women  that  I  had  met  at  the  opening  of  other  university  years.  Saw 
them  as  I  had  seen  classes  before  and  have  seen  them  since,  witli  an  almost  painful  pleasure,  for 
I  knew  that  their  future  and  mine  were  to  blend  and  out  of  that  blending  would  come  either  a 
broadening  and  deepening  of  their  lives  and  of  my  life,  or  that  failure  was  to  be  theirs  and  mine. 
A  student  never  understands  fully,  at  least  during  his  student  life,  the  intense  eagerness  on  the 
part  of  his  teachers  that  he  should  develop  a  fine-fibered  character  during  his  university  days. 

After  a  time,  however,  '99,  or,  at  least  that  section  of  '99  with  which  I  had  to  do,  began  to 
develop  distinctive  features.  One  of  the  first  that  I  recall  was  that  of  steadiness  and  persistence 
in  the  work  in  hand.  Of  course,  there  were  triflers  and  listless  ones  in  '99,  as  in  all  classes,  but 
the  general  tone  of  the  class  was  not  affected  by  them.     Indeed,  many  of  them  were  "pulled  up  " 


by  the  record  for  faithfulness  in  daily  work  made  by  the  class.  Some  few  others  were  unable  to 
maintain  the  pace  and  fell  by  the  way,  while  a  very  few — but  nothing  of  those  that  are  gone 
except  good. 

Another  characteristic  distinguishing  '99  from  many  other  classes  was  the  fact  that  early  in 
their  course  a  large  proportion  of  its  members  had  definite  notions  concerning  their  work  after 
graduation.  This  fact  not  merely  determined  their  choice  of  studies,  but  determined  largely  the 
character  of  their  work.  Studies  felt  to  have  a  definite  connection  with  a  chosen  life-work  are 
not  apt  to  be  shirked  or  poorly  done.  I  can  not  recall  a  class  in  which  these  early  choices  were 
so  persistently  held.  It  is  no  unusual  thing  for  an  under-graduate  to  map  out  a  half  dozen  plans 
for  his  future  in  as  many  months,  with  no  sort  of  idea  that  he  is  developing  a  vacillation  that 
bodes  ill  for  the  future.     Some  such  may  be  in  '99,  for  even  '99  is  not  perfect. 

Out  of  this  steadiness  in  work  and  definiteness  of  purpose  there  came  to  '99  a  great  fulness 
of  knowledge,  and  they  were  filled  with  eager  longing  to  use  this  knowledge  for  the  general  good. 
They  were  anxious  to  develop  in  the  university  new  customs,  new  methods,  new  courses  of  study. 
At  times  this  surplusage  of  energy  was  fairly  appalling,  but  it  was  usually  so  covered  with  the 
mantle  of  modesty  as  to  prevent  unfavorable  comment. 

"Professor,  don't  you  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing,  etc.?"  And  the  "etc.,"  was  a  sug- 
gestion that  courses  of  studies  and  methods  of  presentations  developed  out  of  years  of  experience 
be  radically  changed.  But  this  reminiscence  is  not  an  unpleasant  one.  It  is  a  part  of  the  splendid 
spring  time  of  life,  this  fulness  of  knowledge,  this  readiness  of  suggestion.  The  memory  is  of  a 
quality  which  constitutes  a  genuine  element  of  power.  If  I  received  some  of  these  suggestions 
with  scant  courtesy,  it  was  doubtless  because  I  was  unable  to  change,  not  because  the  suggestions 
were  not  born  in  wisdom. 

I  am  not  writing  the  epitaph  of  '99  and  I  must  admit  that  it  had  its  faults,  but  with  the 
admission  I  am  clone.  I  look  back  upon  your  four  years  with  mingled  feelings.  Some  of  you 
have  made  much  of  your  opportunity,  and  I  am  glad  for  your  past  and  hopeful  for  your  future. 
Others  have  made  little  of  these  foundation  clays,  and  I  am  sad  for  their  past,  fearful  for  their 
future.  But  the  university  clay's  work  is  done,  and  we  can  only  "  stand  by  that  day's  work  and 
wait  for  further  orders."  I  recall  times  of  struggle  and  achievement,  and  times  of  struggle  and 
failure,  both  alike  a  part  of  your  training  for  life's  work. 

I  recall  your  deeds  of  generous  helpfulness  and  thoughtful  courtesies  innumerable,  and  in 
these  your  evening  hours  I  recall  not  a  single  act  of  other  sort.  I  recall  a  past  which  for  most  of 
you  gives  promise  of  a  useful,  helpful  future. 

I  have  only  spoken  generally,  there  is  no  room  for  special  reminiscence,  yet  each  of  you  in 
almost  infinite  ways  rises  before  me  as  I  write. 


When  '99  has  received  its  accolade  and  full-armed  enters  the  lists,  it  goes  to  the  conflict 
holding  a  place  in  the  lives  and  hearts  of  its  instructors  far  deeper  than  it  now  dreams.  Its 
successes  are  our  successes,  its  failures  and  sorrows  also  ours,  for  we  are  of  the  same  past. 

And  with  this  loving  remembrance  of  the  past  goes  the  loving  prayer  for  the  future,  "  God 
bless  us,  everyone." 


RESULT    OF   THE   VOTE 
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N  the  vote  of  the  class  for  the  best  instructor,  Professor  Hatt  receives  31,  and 
Professor  Morley,  17  votes.  The  most  agreeable  of  the  facult}T  is  thought 
by  20  to  be  Professor  Moran  ;  9  voted  for  Professor  Miller  and  8  each  for 
Professors  McRae  and  Goldsborough.  Almost  everyone  in  the  faculty  is 
believed  by  some  to  be  the  easiest  instructor,  but  Professor  Matthews  leads 
with  11  votes  and  Professors  Stevens,  Miller  and  Moran  are  seconds  with  6 
votes  each.  Fifteen  of  the  class  believe  Professor  Morley  to  be  the  hardest 
of  their  instructors,  while  12  have  struggled  the  hardest  under  Professor 
Duff.  Professor  Flather's  long  lessons  still  linger  in  the  minds  of  10,  and  honorable  mention  is 
given  Professors  Hatt,  Robertson  and  Swiggett. 

The  religious  creeds  of  the  class  are  given  as  follows,  though  we  believe  that  some  have 
absent-mindedly  made  a  misstatement  of  their  belief.  Presbyterian,  14  ;  Methodist,  12  ;  Protest- 
ant, 11  ;  Lutheran,  Baptist,  Episcopalian,  Christian,  Quaker,  Agnostic,  Heathen,  Infidel,  each,  2  ; 
Catholic,  Congregational,  Liberal,  Mormon,  Salvation  Army,  each,  1. 

Forty-three  of  those  voting  are  Republicans  ;  12,  Prohibitionists  ;  10,  Democrats  ;  while  1  is  a 
Socialist,  1  confesses  to  be  a  Mugwump,  and  1  has  the  courage  of  his  conviction  and  votes 
independently. 


Editor's  Note — About  80  per  cent  of  the  class  filled  out  the  slips  given  them,  hence,  the  vote  shown  here  may  fairly 
be  taken  as  the  expression  of  the  entire  class. 


Twenty-seven  decided  that  the  Sophomore  year  was  their  easiest,  while  25  thought  the  same 
of  the  Freshman  year.  The  vote  for  the  hardest  year  was,  Junior,  32  ;  Senior,  28  ;  Sophomore, 
11  ;  Freshman,  3.     The  most  pleasant  was,  Senior,  47  ;  Junior,  12  ;  Freshman,  9  ;  Sophomore,  6. 

The  average  college  expenses  of  the  members  of  '99  were  as  follows  :  for  the  Freshman  year, 
$252  ;  Sophomore,  $256  ;  Junior,  $288  ;  Senior,  $356.  This  is  quite  an  accurate  average  ;  the  rise 
in  the  last  year  probably  explains  why  that  year  was  the  most  pleasant.  The  range  of  estimates 
was:    Freshman,  $100-$400 ;   Sophomore,  $100-$500 ;  Junior,  $120-$650  ;  Senior,  $150-$750. 

The  favorite  author  is  our  own  Hoosier  poet,  Riley,  but  it  saddens  us  to  record  that  Nick  Carter 
proved  a  close  second.     Shakespeare,  Whittier,  Longfellow  and  Scott  are  also  among  the  favorites. 

Lincoln  is  by  far  the  favorite  character  in  history,  Washington,  Napoleon  and  Dewey  ranking 
in  the  order  named. 

As  the  most  popular  athlete,  Ewry,  stands  first  with  14  votes  ;  Sample,  second,  12  ;  Quinn, 
11  ;  Raub  and  Jamison  each,  7  ;  The  Grass  Cop  and  Kennedy  were  fondly  though  not  numerously 
remembered. 

Mathematics  ranks  as  the  most  popular  study,  followed  by  mechanics  and  history  in  order. 
Chemistry,  physics  and  Goldie's  notes  are  a  tie  at  fourth  place,  while  such  answers  were  given 
as,  the  almanac,  decalogue,  ponies  and  women. 

Most  of  the  class  like  reading  as  a  pastime,  while  cards  is  a  poor  second.  Music,  dancing, 
smoking  and  hunting  come  next,  and  sleeping,  meditation  and  making  ponies  are  mentioned. 

The  favorite  exercise  is  walking,  with  20  votes  ;  next  come  cycling,  13  ;  swimming,  7  ;  base- 
ball and  sleeping,  4  each.  Loafing,  eating,  rowing,  spooning  and  driving  ponies  are  among  the 
other  answers. 

The  class  likes  almost  everything  in  the  food  line,  though  oysters  and  free  lunch  tie  for  first 
place  and  fruit  and  meat  for  second,  angel  food,  pretzels,  bread  and  butter  and  Mellin's  Food 
each  receive  votes,  though  all  together  could  not  carry  one  precinct. 

Water  is  used  chiefly  as  a  beverage  and  milk  is  a  close  second.  With  what  anguish  and 
mortification  do  we  record  that  beer  is  third  on  the  list !  In  looking  over  the  list  we  find  such 
foreign-looking  names  as  these  :  Vermouth  and  soda  cocktails,  gin  fizz  and  Manhattans,  while 
one  man  put  down  what  we  take  to  be  his  first  two  names — Tom  and  Jerry. 

The  most  likely  to  be  successful  of  the  men  in  the  class  is  thought  by  11  to  be  Chadwick  ; 
next  come  Rolf  and  Ugland,  6  each  ;  Hodgin,  5  ;  Reich  and  Mug,  4  each. 

The  most  versatile  is  Riddle,  while  Collins,  Dufty,  Gemmer,  King  and  Williams  tie  for 
second  place. 

In  the  opinion  of  22,  Bradner  is  the  most  handsome  man  in  the  class,  while  Silk  and 
Wiselogel,  our  able  president  and  vice-president,  received  14  and  7  votes  respectively.  However, 
they  were  elected  to  fill  those  offices  because  of  their  ability  and  not  their  beauty. 


The  brightest  is  "Sim"  Hodgin,  the  Wilbur  scholar;  he  receives  32  votes.  Other  bright 
men  are  Nichols,  9  votes  ;  Rolf,  7  ;  Mug,  6. 

Quinn,  the  Texan  foot-ball  man,  is  the  nerviest,  by  a  vote  of  23  ;  Clark  receives  15  votes  and 
Riddle  and  Buell,  5  each. 

As  the  funniest  man  Dufty  ran  far  ahead  of  the  ticket,  receiving  52  votes  ;  the  seconds  are 
Wishard  and  Chandler,  5  each. 

The  most  agreeable  is  Raub,  though  Silk  and  Tippy  are  much  afflicted  in  the  same  way  ; 
Robie  and  Slaughter  are  also  prominently  agreeable  men.  From  the  number  of  names  appearing 
on  the  slips,  it  would  seem  that  '99  is  a  very  pleasant  class  to  meet. 

Raub  is  also  a  very  good-natured  man  and  it  is  quite  commonly  believed  that  Kibbey,  Tippy, 
Sample  and  Custer  are  very  hard  to  agitate. 

Riddle,  it  is  thought,  has  done  the  most  for  '99,  and  Gemmer  and  Sample  follow  in  order. 
Some  one  absent-mindedly  or  jokingly  voted  for  the  Debris  Staff. 

The  most  calm  and  deliberate  are  La  Tourette,  Kibbey,  Drake,  Fox  and  Waldenmaier  in  the 
order  named. 

Slaughter  is  thought  by  19  to  be  the  laziest  man  in  the  class  ;  17  voted  for  Lennox  and  12 
favored  R.  A.  Allen.     "  Jake  "  Stahl,  Clark  and  Knight  also  receive  honorable  mention. 

Melancholy  has  marked  Cooper  and  McFarland  for  its  own,  more  than  other  men,  though 
La  Tourette,  Waldenmaier,  Foley  and  Bishop  wear  long  faces,  it  is  thought. 

The  best  bluffers  are  Robie,  18;  Voelke,  12;  Peck,  8;  Hauser  and  Lennox,  4  each.  These 
are  not,  however,  the  only  bluffers  in  the  class. 

Erskine  is  best  for  good  uninterrupted  digging,  with  a  vote  of  22  ;  Fitch  and  Waldenmaier 
receive  7  votes  each  ;  Orchard,  5  ;  Hodgin,  Chadwick  and  Kennedy,  4  each. 

Kennedy  made  a  very  successful  race  as  the  most  eccentric  man,  receiving  70  votes.  As  no 
one  of  the  others  received  more  than  one  ballot,  we  conclude  that  they  voted  for  themselves  and 
hence  do  not  mention  them. 

The  prevalent  opinion  is  that  McFarland  is  the  meekest  man  and  Cooper,  Erskine,  Kibbey, 
Doan  and  Maze  follow  in  the  order  mentioned. 

Fifty  believe  Riddle  the  windiest  man,  and  11  give  Tozzer  the  honor.  While  "there  are 
others,"  they  do  not  seem  to  be  windy  enough  to  deserve  mention. 
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MOTTO: 

Row,  Not  Drift. 


COLORS: 
Wine  and  Tan. 


YELL. 

Ha-zaw!  Ha-zoo! 

Ha-zaw !  Ha-zoo ! 

We  yell,  We  yell,  for  Old  Purdue! 

Hoo  rah  hi!     Hoo  rah   hine! 

Eighteen  Hundred  Ninety-Nine ! 


OFFICERS. 


Edward  Silk 
James  J.  Wiselogel 
Della  McLaughlin 
Paul  C.  VanZandt 
Charles  E.  Collins 
Charles  S.  Sample 
Giles  E.  Ripley     . 
J.  Col.  Dobeleower 


President. 
Vice-President. 
Secretary. 
Treasurer. 
Business  Manager 
Athletic  Director. 
Historian. 
Sergeant-at-Arms. 


MOTTO: 
Do  Others  or  They'll  Do  You. 


COLORS: 

Old  Gold  and  Lavender. 


YELLS. 

Glycyrrhiza,  PodophyUi, 
Atrophia,  Pulsatilla, 
Aconitum,  Prince's  Pine, 
Pharmacy,  Pharmacy,   '99! 


Cazah,   Cazoo!     Trala,   traloo! 
'99  Pharmacy,   Old  Purdue! 


OFFICERS. 


J.    L.    Butsch 
F.  D.  Herbold 
K.  J.  Decker 
Wm.  M.  Blair 
T.  E.  Morris 


President. 
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Secretary. 

Treasurer. 

Historian. 


SENIOR   PHARMACY  CLASS   HISTORY 


HE  future  is  veiled  in  mystery,  but  the  past  is  an  open  book  from  which  all  may 

read.     Our  college  life,  as  we  near  the  goal  of  graduation,  grows  more  condensed 

each  day.     That  which  seemed  one  day  an  endless  task  of  toil  and  trouble,  now 

appears  but  a  pleasant  pastime,  where  friendship  and  joyous  duties,  well  performed, 

eclipse  all  the  conditions  of  sorrow  through  which  we  may  have  passed.     But  history, 

to  be  history,  must  be  a  truthful  record  of  past  events,   and    the   historian   must 

"nothing  extenuate  nor  aught  set  down  in  malice."     I  am  fully  aware  that  the 

position  to  which  I  have  been  assigned  is  one  of  more  than  passing  moment.    I  must 

confess  that  through  my  nature  runs  a  vein  of  vanity  that  makes  me  eager  that  my  name 

shall  hold  a  high  place  in  the  temple  of  fame.    Think  of  it !    My  name  enrolled  with  such 

men  as  Dr.  Mugg,  the  only  successful  "Asiatic  Corn  Doctor,"  living  at  present,  and  Dr. 

Alexander,  not  Alexander,  The  Great,  that  we  read  so  much  about  in  ancient  history,  but  the 

Alexander  of  today.     And  while  I  am  naming  a  few  destined  to  become  the  leaders  of  their 

profession,  I  must  not  forget  the  late   "Jimmy  Downs,"  perhaps  better  known  to  the  outside 

world  as  Jimmy  Downs  from  Battle  Grounds. 

But  here,  I  fear  some  may  grow  impatient  at  m}r  long  delay  in  reaching  the  vital  point  in 
my  theme,  viz.  :    The  lives  of  the  great  that  now  surround  me  with  expectant  faces. 

We  entered  Purdue  in  September  of  '97,  and,  after  becoming  acquainted  with  the  Professors 
and  instructors  of  the  course,  sought  to  prepare  ourselves  for  our  chosen  profession.  We  were 
required  to  fill  out  a  list  of  questions  concerning  our  own  simple  lives  and  that  of  our  forefathers 
back  to  the  time  of  Robin  Hood;  a  task  in  which,  I  dare  say,  were  it  required  of  them,  the 
professors  themselves  would  fail,  although  we  have  explicit  confidence  in  them.  Having  made  a 
faint  attempt  at  writing  our  own  full  name  and  age,  we  were  asked  to  matriculate,  a  word  we 
doubtless  understood  at  that  time  and  are  frank  to  acknowledge  we  know  all  about  now. 

I  must  further  say,  that  while  we  were  tumbling  to  a  few  of  the  things  peculiar  to  college 
life  and  were  becoming  more  acquainted  with  our  professors  we  learned  to  regard  one  as  a  father. 
Through  his  many  acts  of  kindness  and  fatherly  care,  he  is  generally  known  as  "  Pap  Green,"  a 
name  which  he,  as  well  as  those  under  his  immediate  instruction,  hold  in  high  esteem. 

While  a  majority  of  the  class  are  from  Indiana,  a  number  of  other  states  are  represented. 
Even  far  away  Oregon  has  two  representatives,  and  as  a  class,  somewhat  of  a  heterogeneous  make- 
up, there  were  the  elements  of  manhood   among  us,  which  soon  begun  to  manifest  themselves  in 


the  thorough  preparations  of  lessons.  Class  spirit  caused  us  soon  to  be  bound  together  by  the 
closest  bonds  of  friendship.  And  ere  we  had  ceased  to  sigh  for  mother  as  soon  as  the  shadows  of 
darkness  cast  their  gloom  about  us,  we  had  organized  a  class,  adopted  our  constitution  and  were 
soon  breaking  all  past  records  of  pharmacy  classes  in  class  spirit,  decision  of  action,  etc.  The 
greater  part  of  the  year  was  spent  in  hard  study,  but  towards  the  latter  part  a  great  deal  of  time 
was  spent  in  writing  our  friends  of  the  advantages  of  college  life,  the  great  success  we  were 
having,  how  few  conditions  we  had,  and  how,  when  we  were  through  college,  we  would  become 
noble  heroes,  win  some  great  name,  that  when  we  died  the  nation  would  mourn  our  loss  ! 

In  athletic  sports  we  stand  pre-eminent  above  all  other  pharmacy  classes.  What  would  the 
foot-ball  team  have  done  had  it  not  been  for  Herbold,  who  is  not  only  a  star  tackle,  but  knows 
more  about  the  cultivation  of  hops  than  the  man  that  made  them,  and  who  could  ask  for  a  more 
interesting  story  than  Herbold's  "  cowboy  story"  ? 

There's  Byers  who  Avon  a  "P."  proving  him  to  be  equally  as  good  in  his  place,  and  not  only 
has  he  won  merits  as  an  athlete,  but  his  ability  for  giving  chemical  tests  is  something  wonderful. 

Benson,  the  man  that  played  center,  a  man  who  did  not  even  fear  the  Indians  ;  but  we  must 
admit  that  the  majority  of  the  class  are  not  athletes,  for  in  the  development  of  their  great  brain 
power,  they  have  sadly  neglected  their  physical  beings  ;  neither  are  we  a  race  of  herdsmen, 
although  we  have  some  that  trot  a  merry  gait,  as  we  prefer  to  plod  along  day  by  day,  rather  than 
attempt  to  mount  what  may  prove  a  "  bucking  "  pony,  that  is  liable  to  throw  one  into  a  condition 
of  dire  distress,  which  has  no  especial  attraction  for  the  rider. 

Such  is  a  part  of  our  history  in  general ;  much  more  could  be  said,  and  all  the  members 
deserve  individual  treatment,  but  for  want  of  time  and  space  I  come  to  my  conclusion. 

My  task  is  ended,  the  race  is  run,  and  what  I  have  recorded  becomes  a  part  of  the  world's 
story  of  mankind. 

Soon,  too  soon,  only  a  moment  of  these  days  with  their  joys  will  linger  like  the  fragrance  of 
some  sweet  flower  that  pleased  us  with  its  perfume. 

Life's  measureless  ocean  with  its  tireless  tide,  will  beat  upon  our  everyday  lives,  but  ever  let 
the  ceaseless  murmur  of  the  sea  of  our  school-day  lives  lull  to  rest  our  tired  heart  in  the  years  to 
come. 

Ah  !  dear  old  class,  my  pleasantest  hours  have  been  spent  beneath  the  folds  of  thy  banner. 
To  the  day  of  my  death,  thy  name  will  ever  rise  up  in  my  memory,  bringing  thoughts  of  the 
happy  past,  when  care,  and  trouble,  and  sorrow  had  not  a  place.  Historian. 


RESULT   OF   THE   VOTE 


m. 


HIS  graduating  pharmacy  class  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  most  interesting  bodies  of 
men  ever  gathered  together  in  one  college.  It  is  above  all  a  most  intellectual  set 
of  men,  the  average  of  the  class  being  98i  per  cent.,  while  Butsch,  I  am  told,  has 
an  average  of  110  per  cent.  Two  worthy  members  of  this  most  august  body 
are  the  beautiful  Mr.  Garretson  and  the  meek  Mr.  Brown.  Decker,  that  most 
eccentric  gentleman,  will  be  exhibited  next  summer,  competing  with  the  Australian 
Wild  Girl.  The  show  will  be  under  the  direct  supervision  of  Fred  Moore  who,  it  is  claimed,  holds 
the  world's  record  for  windiness.  It  would  be  well  for  those  studying  perpetual  motion  to  make 
a  careful  examination  of  Mr.  Moore's  organs  of  speech. 

When  the  calm  and  deliberate  Mr.  Lemmon  speaks,  the  clock  stops  to  listen.  Hitch,  the 
laziest  man,  was  never  known  to  be  on  time,  and  then  he  sleeps  during  classes.  Our  most  versatile 
man  is  Benson,  the  foot-ball  heavyweight. 

Herbold  is  voted  the  nerviest,  the  best  bluffer  and  a  close  second  as  the  windiest.  He  tells  a 
beautiful  little  cowboy  story,  which  he  learned  in  Oregon.  He  tells  that  story  day  and  night,  and 
his  friends  have  often  heard  him  say  in  his  sleep  :  "Just  then  another  band  of  cowboys  passed 
by."  But  Herbold  has  done  more  for  '99  than  anyone  else,  which  honor  he  secured  without  a 
dissenting  vote. 

Our  funniest  man  is  Dr.  Mugg,  the  famous  Asiatic  Corn  Doctor.  Next  come  the  agreeable 
Mr.  Thistlethwaite  and  the  good-natured  Jimmy  Downs. 

There  is  Scott,  who  is  most  likely  to  be  successful  ;  Johnson,  who  studies  night  and  day,  trying 
to  learn  the  pharmacopoeia  by  heart ;  and  the  tale  is  ended  with  the  melancholy  Clarency  Waters, 
the  man  who  is  always  "  Goin'  to  see  my  baby." 

The  favorite  pastime  of  this  most  illustrious  class  is  sleeping.  Each  man  has  his  own 
particular  beverage.  They  range  from  Tom  and  Jerry  to  a  certain  peculiar,  harmless,  liquid 
known  as  water.  Their  favorite  exercise  is  walking  the  levee.  Their  favorite  Purdue  athlete, 
the  renowned  "Parker"  Byers. 

The  Junior  year  was  voted  the  easiest,  the  Senior  year  the  hardest,  but  also  the  most  pleasant. 
The  increase  of  expenses  from  $250  in  the  Junior  year,  to  $300  in  the  Senior  year  may  account 
for  some  of  the  pleasant  times. 

The  class  is  Republican  by  a  large  majority,  and  almost  all  belong  to  that  most  liberal  sect 
known  as  the  Big  Church. 


Now  we  come  to  the  faculty,  where  Professor  Sturmer  was  voted  the  hardest  and  also  the 
best  instructor;  Mr.  Vanderkleed  the  easiest  to  recite  to  ;  Mr.  Hoak  the  most  agreeable,  with  Mr. 

Vanderkleed  a  close  second  ;  and  lastly  the  congenial  Mr. ,  though  not  an  instructor  yet  a 

jolly  good  fellow. 

This  is  a  truthful,  unexaggerated  statement  of  facts.  The  vote  of  the  Senior  pharmacy  class 
taken  January  15,  1899,  and  counted  by  an  unscrupulous  committee  of  one.  Therefore  its 
accuracy  can  not  be  doubted.  C.  W.  S. 
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MOTTO  : 

Principle  is  Our  Motto,  not  Expediency. 


ASS 


COLORS  : 

Royal  Purple  and  White. 


YELL. 

Hilly!    Billy!    Bally!    Boo! 
Zip!    Zarry!    Zah! 
1900!     Old  Purdue! 
Rah!    Rah!    Rah! 
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HISTORY   OF   THE   CLASS   OF   1900 


3  HE  four  years  of  college  life  may  be  compared  to  the  four  periods  of  the  life  of  the 
individual.  The  Freshman  unexperienced,  ever  making  blunders,  just  entering 
upon  his  career,  may  be  compared  to  the  child.  The  Sophomore,  self-conceited, 
thinking  he  has  acquired  about  all  of  the  knowledge  worth  obtaining,  and  not 
knowing  enough  to  realize  how  little  he  really  does  know,  may  be  compared  to 
the  youth .  The  Junior  having  passed  through  the  dangerous  periods  of  childish 
ignorance  and  youthful  egotism,  in  the  full  possession  of  all  of  his  faculties,  upon  whom  the 
burden  of  the  work  of  the  college  rests,  may  be  compared  to  the  person  in  middle  life,  while  the 
Senior,  old  in  experience,  bent  with  the  weight  of  too  much  learning,  and  soon  to  pass  from  the 
scenes  of  college  life,  typifies  the  period  of  old  age,  when  man  enters  his  second  childhood. 

The  class  of  1900,  safely  past  the  period  of  infancy  and  youth,  has  taken  up  the  duties  of 
the  Junior  year,  and  well  has  she  performed  them.  As  Freshmen,  her  members  were  noted  for 
their  lack  of  those  qualities  before  mentioned  that  characterize  the  average  Freshman.  As 
Sophomores  they  proved  their  right  to  the  especial  notice  of  the  faculty  and  student  body  by 
abolishing  the  odious  practice  of  holding  a  Sophomore  picnic,  and  appropriating  the  money  that 
otherwise  would  have  been  wasted  in  this  manner  for  the  construction  of  a  track  on  Stuart  Field, 
a  much  needed  improvement  which  is  a  great  stimulus  to  track  athletics  at  Purdue.  As  Juniors 
they  may  be  characterized  by  their  quiet  demeanor,  their  ability  to  acquire  knowledge,  but  not  to 
acquire  it  in  such  large  proportions  as  to  be  overburdened  by  it. 

In  the  autumn  of  1896,  the  men  of  1900  were  gathered  from  all  over  our  country,  seventeen 
states  and  two  provinces  of  Canada  being  represented  by  them.  Their  homes  range  from  the 
shores  of  the  stormy  Atlantic  to  that  golden  state  whose  boundaries  are  washed  by  the  waters  of 
the  peaceful  Pacific  ;  from  the  bleak,  snowy  wilds  of  the  northwest  territory  of  Canada,  to  the  hot 
malarial  swamps  of  Arkansas.  When  we  think  of  our  members  gathered  from  such  numerous 
sources,  being  influenced  and  moulded  by  their  work  and  associations  at  Purdue,  until  they  are 
able  to  leave  and  enter  upon  careers  of  usefulness,  in  the  different  localities  from  which  they  came, 
do  we  not  have  a  greater  respect  for  our  Alma  Mater,  whose  influence  is  thus  extended  all  over 
this  our  great  nation  ;  who  by  educating  leaders  of  society  and  of  industry  is  one  of  the  most 
potent  factors  in  advancing  civilization  and  in  shaping  the  fortunes  of  the  coming  age? 

Historian. 


COLORS: 

Old  Gold  and  Sky  Blue. 


YELL. 

Physostigma,    Venenosum, 

Pilocarpus,  Nodulosum , 
Staph  isagria ,  Berga  mot, 
Pharmacy,  Pharmacy,  '00! 
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HISTORY  OF  PHARMACY  CLASS  OF  1900 


BY      A      SENIOR. 


EEK,  measly,  insignificant  looking  creatures  they  were  who,  about  the 
middle  of  September,  made  application  for  admission  to  the  Junior  Class 
in  Pharmacy.  In  some  inexplicable  manner  they  managed  to  find  the 
Pharmacy  Building,  and  walking  into  the  office  were  confronted  by  that 
fiercest  of  all  fierce  deans,  Professor  Green.  Soon  they  found  that  the 
fierceness  lay  in  his  beard  alone.  His  voice,  though  they  could  hardly 
call  it  gentle,  was  nevertheless  kind,  and  they  began  to  feel  at  home. 
Their  wonder  was  once  more  aroused  when  they  began  to  take  in  their 
surroundings.  The  polished  floor  with  its  undulating  surface.  The  snow- 
white  Avails  decorated  with  pictures  which,  I  am  told,  are  moved  every  time  the  pharmacopoeia  is 
i"evised.  The  antique  furniture  which  should  be  given  a  pension  and  allowed  to  retire  from  active 
service — all  these  excited  awe  and  admiration,  and  were  object  lessons  in  that  cleanliness  which 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  professors  of  pharmacy  to  teach. 

After  these  Juniors-to-be  had  in  a  manner  regained  control  of  their  faculties  they  were  asked 
to  fill  out  a  blank  giving  their  age,  parent  or  guardian,  etc.  They  were  then  sent  across  to  the 
main  office  to  find  the  treasurer  of  the  institution,  who  kindly  relieved  them  of  their  money. 
They  then  went  to  their  rooms  and  spent  the  rest  of  the  day  and  evening  in  thinking  of  home  and 
mamma. 

The  next  day  we  Seniors,  who  had  by  this  time  arrived,  met,  and  after  taking  a  look  at  the 
homesick  crowd  of  Juniors,  pronounced  them  harmless.  On  that  first  day  we  gave  our  class  yell 
at  which  they  were  filled  with  delight. 

They  finally  managed  to  get  up  a  class  yell,  but  no  one  had  courage  enough  to  inflict  it  upon 
their  fellow-men.  The  day  before  the  Christmas  vacation,  when  we  thought  we  had  escaped, 
some  one  became  bold  enough  to  start  it.  Aft3r  yelling  for  ten  minutes  they  naturally  became 
disgusted  with  the  sound  of  their  own  voices  and  the  caterwaul  ceased. 

Since  this  miserable  failure  they  have  relapsed  into  their  former  comatose  state.  May  they 
sleep  long  and  peacefully. 
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MOTTO  : 
In  For  the  Century. 


COLORS  : 

Black  and  Crimson. 


YELL. 


Bing-a-whack-a  I    Ch  ing-a-whack-a . 
Wah!  Hoo!    Wah! 
Na  ughty-one !    Naughty-one ! 
Hah!     Uah!     Path! 
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HISTORY   OF   THE  CLASS   OF   1901 


^PlNCE  the  establishment  of  Purdue,  much  good  fortune  and  many  good  things 
have  come  to  her  which,  directly  or  indirectly,  will  cast  honor  upon  her.  And 
one  of  these  is  the  class  of  '01.  The  faculty  have  found  in  our  numbers,  men 
who  will  do  great  work  in  science  and  engineering  and  whose  work  will  be  to 
the  glory  of  old  Purdue.  However,  now  we  are  known  not  only  as  machinists, 
chemists  and  engineers,  but  also  as  foot-ball  players.  We  have  a  just  pride  in 
our  representatives  on  the  'varsity  team,  and  the  strength  of  our  class  team  has  not  been  forgotten 
by  the  '00's,  to  whom  now  the  bearing  of  defeat  is  not  such  a  bitter  trial,  as  it  is  to  the  '02's, 
whose  downfall  is  not  yet  forgotten.  But  when  the  '02's  have  learned  what  to  expect,  they  will 
not  feel  the  pain  of  disappointment  so  sharply. 

On  account  of  our  record  in  college  and  foot-ball  and  much  more  which  can  not  be  told  in 
this  history,  we  very  naturally  feel  some  pride  in  '01,  and  justly  have  a  bit  of  class  spirit  and 
enthusiasm.  The  faculty  felt  that  this  spirit  was  too  strongly  shown,  when  it  moved  us  to  hang 
the  glorious  red  and  black  banner  of  '01  in  Chapel,  but  their  wrath  was  easily  subdued  when 
they  realized  it  was  the  first  and  only  class  banner  even  worthy  of  the  place.  Last  year  the  other 
classes  too  often  beheld  the  result  of  this  spirit  upon  the  tank.  If  a  more  detailed  account  of  the 
tank  in  '97-' 98  is  wished,  one  may  read  the  poem  of  the  Irving  annuals  with  the  refrain  : 


"They  swept  the  naught  away, 
And  restored  the  one  and  cipher 
That  are  on  the  tank  today." 


This  year  the  classes  agreed  that  the  class  winning  in  foot-ball  should  place  its  numbers  on 
the  tank  to  stay  unmolested,  but  '01,  resting  on  her  laurels  in  foot-ball,  generously  left  the 
numbers  of  '02  there.  But  the  wind  and  rain  are  erasing  them,  for  nature  herself,  with  a  keener 
sense  than  belongs  to  mortals,  abhors  even  the  numbers  of  '02.  Historian. 


HISTORY  OF  19 


01 


By  a  JUNIOR 


0  the  youthful  and  imaginative  minds  of  the  class  of  '01,  the  earth  trembled  when 
first  they  set  foot  upon  the  campus  of  Purdue  University.  Their  plastic  brains 
were  easily  influenced  by  their  self-appointed  godfathers  of  the  class  of  '5)0,  and  being 
informed  that,  according  to  the  ritual,  it  was  the  proper  and  necessary  thing  to  place 
their  class  numerals  high  on  the  tank,  they  attempted  to  have  history  repeat  itself  and 
tried  to  perform  their  duty  like  little  men.  But  history  failed  to  repeat ;  for  try  as 
they  might  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  get  their  numbers  in  the  coveted  position. 
Just  at  the  moment  when  success  seemed  assured,  a  few  members  of  the  ever-alert 
class  of  '00  would  swoop  down  upon  them  and  with  a  mere  handful  put  the  whole 
aggregation  to  rout.  When  finally,  late  in  the  school  year,  they  were  allowed  to  paint  the  data, 
where  he  who  runs  might  read,  the  sun  refused  to  shine,  all  nature  wept,  and  for  three  days  and 
nights  the  earth  was  wrapped  in  gloom.  At  the  end  of  this  time,  being  petitioned  by  the  faculty 
and  thinking  portion  of  the  student  body,  the  class  of  '00  effaced  the  '01  and  repainted  their  own 
numbers.  Then  the  gloom  was  turned  to  sunshine,  all  was  jo}?-  and  gladness  and  the  song  of  the 
bird  was  again  heard  in  the  land. 

As  was  their  success  in  painting,  so  along  other  lines.  "  Out-classed "  in  tank  painting, 
defeated  in  indoor  and  track  athletics,  out-played  in  foot-ball,  and  it  is  even  rumored  "with 
pictures  of  some  in  the  rogues'  gallery,"  the  class  of  '01,  finally  realized  their  condition  and  very 
significantly  placed  their  numbers  "on  the  string,"  timidly  hung  them  before  the  public  gaze, 
and  forever  after  have  held  their  peace. 

It  is  with  no  small  degree  of  pride,  that  the  class  of  '00  looks  upon  the  transformation 
accomplished  in  the  class  of  '01.  The  task,  though  an  arduous  one,  was  enjoyable  and  the 
present  Sophomore  class  has  been  this  year  a  law-abiding,  studious  body,  plodding  along  looking 
neither  to  the  right  nor  to  the  left.  It  seems  probable  that  with  further  attention,  they  can  be 
brought  to  a  point  such  that  in  future  years  they  will  reflect  credit  on  their  Alma  Mater. 


MOTTO  : 

"Within  Thine  Own  Sphere  Accomplish  What  Thou  Canst." 

COLORS: 
Old  Gold  and  Blue. 

YELL. 

Hazel!    Dazel! 

Es!     Ski!    Bum! 

Na  ugh  ty-t  wo !    Na  ugh  ty-two ! 

Yum!     Yum!     Yum! 


OFFICERS. 


Geo.  A.   Smith 
F.  B.  Hofft 
Muriel  Alford 
E.  E.  Young 
L.  D.   Brownell 
Bessie  Campbell 
J.  D.  Pickard 
A.  Lewellyn 


President. 
Vice-President. 
Secretary. 
Treasurer. 
Athletic  Director. 
Historian. 
Field  Marshal. 
Sergeant-at- Arms . 


HISTORY   OF   THE  CLASS   OF   1902 


LTHOUGH  the  class  of  '02  is  still  young,  a  very  creditable  history  may  be  written 
of  it.  We  came  last  September,  the  largest  Freshman  class  that  had  yet  entered 
Purdue,  and  it  was  soon  an  established  fact  that  we  surpassed  not  only  in 
quantity,  but  also  in  quality.  It  is  worth  mentioning  bere  that  tnere  were 
enrolled  in  our  number  more  girls  than  usual,  a  fact  which  was  appreciated  by 
the  boys.  The  spirit  with  which  we  entered  upon  our  duties  and  the  earnestness 
and  zeal  with  which  we  worked  was  noticed  by  the  faculty  with  rejoicing.  We 
were  soon  well  represented  in  the  literary  societies  and  in  the  glee  and  mandolin 
clubs.  A  few  mornings  after  our  arrival  a  large  '02  was  seen  on  the  tank.  It  can 
not  be  said  that  the  usual  ' '  tank  scrap  ' '  had  taken  place  between  Sophomores 
and  Freshmen,  for  owing  to  the  "lateness  of  the  hour  and  inclemency  of  the  weather,"  and 
possibly  to  the  number  of  Freshmen  present,  the  Sophs  did  not  venture  forth.  It  is  evident  that 
the  Sophs  appreciate  high  art,  for  the  '02  has  remained  on  the  tank  unmolested,  save  by  the 
elements. 

We  are  justly  proud  of  our  record  in  athletics.  Our  victory  in  the  gymnasium  contest  was 
complete  and  we  certainly  had  a  right  to  rejoice  when  Lynch  carried  off  the  handsome  cup.  As 
this  goes  to  press  we  have  some  promising  candidates  for  the  base-ball  and  track  teams. 

After  our  victory  in  the  gymnasium  contest  we  were  naturally  jubilant  and  wished  to 
celebrate.  The  following  Monday  morning  a  beautiful  '02  banner  of  blue  and  old-gold  floated 
proudly  from  the  top  of  the  flag-staff.  Then  in  Chapel,  not  wishing  to  be  "drowned  out,"  after 
the  yell  was  given  a  large  number  of  paper  bags  were  used  for  the  original  and  effective  purpose 
of  making  a  racket.  Of  course  the  faculty  did  not  approve  of  this,  so  after  the  other  classes  were 
dismissed,  we  were  "called  down"  in  more  than  one  sense  of  the  word.  This  ought  to  have 
made  us  very  meek,  but  did  not,  I  fear,  for  haven't  we  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  all  the 
classes  before  us  have  listened  to  much  the  same  thing? 

Considering  our  success  in  all  lines  so  far,  and  then  seeing  our  motto,  one  may  readily 
prophecy  for  us  a  brilliant  future. 


"Within  thine  own  sphere  accomplish  what  thou  canst." 


Historian. 


HISTORY  OF  1902    I    By  a  SOPHOMORE 


VOLUTION  is  the  fundamental  law.  It  applies  to  all  conditions  of  life. 
We  need  not,  therefore,  be  surprised  to  find  it  in  college  life.  One  needs 
but  to  glance  at  the  average  Freshman  to  realize  the  truth  of  this 
statement.  He  comes  to  college,  fresh  from  the  apron-strings  of  his 
mother,  his  head  so  full  of  his  own  importance  that  it  contains  no  useful 
knowledge,  although  it  is  twice  as  large  as  it  ought  to  be.  He  has 
graduated  from  high  school,  and  is  going  to  take  the  world  by  storm. 
Purdue  is  the  first  point  of  attack.  Arrived  there,  however,  he  sees  so 
many  others  filled  with  the  same  ambitions  that  the  idea  comes  to  him 
that,  after  all,  he  is  only  one  infinitesimal  atom  in  the  mass  of  humanity  ;  and  in  trying  to  realize 
how  small  that  atom  is  he  becomes  bewildered,  and  wanders  around  asking  all  sorts  of  foolish 
questions  concerning  the  campus,  "dorm,"  "grass  cop,"  president's  office,  etc.  This  attracts 
the  attention  of  the  older  classmen,  who  wonder,  while  gazing  at  the  new  arrival,  if  their  faces 
were  ever  so  guiltless  of  expression,  and  who  thank  Providence  that  they  are  no  longer  Freshmen. 
Still,  these  signs  in  the  Freshman  are  very  promising ;  for  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  all 
rubbish  be  destroyed  before  the  foundation  of  that  success  which  a  sojourn  at  Purdue  implies 
can  be  laid.  We  can  rest  assured  that  the  uplifting  influences  of  Purdue  will  be  equal  to  the  task 
of  developing  even  the  class  of  '02. 


WFt    GH 


V    if        PURDUE  ATHLETICS        tjl    |jf 


LACE  in  contrast  with  the  present  status  of  athletics  in  the  colleges  of  the  West  the 
condition  of  foot-ball,  base-ball  and  track  work  in  western  institutions  ten  or  twelve 
years  ago.     A  most  remarkable  growth  has  taken  place  in  even  this  short  time,  and 
in  the  closing  years  of  this  decade  it  is  clear  to  observing  minds  that  this  evolution  is 
becoming  still  more  rapid.     Instead  of  a  few  scattered  and  widely  separated  colleges 
supporting  teams  of  but  moderate  strength,  and  conducting  games  but  local  in  the  interest 
they  arouse,  today  every  educational  institution  of  any  proportion  has  developed,  to  some 
degree,  an  interest  in  all  forms  of  athletic  sports.     Western  teams  no  longer  need  seek  in- 
struction in  athletics  from  the  East,  and  in  the  few  opportunities  afforded  have  shown  our 
former  teachers  that  soon  we  must  be  considered  their  rivals  for  athletic  supremacy,  their  superi- 
ors, perhaps,  instead  of  mute  followers  of  their  example  and  customs. 

Purdue  proudly  claims  to  be  one  of  the  first  institutions  of  the  West  to  employ  eastern 
coaches,  and  the  second  to  abandon  the  idea,  as  soon  as  she  had  developed  coaching  material  of 
her  own.  Simultaneously  with  this  change  was  the  adoption  of  Alumni  management,  a  departure 
which  has  proved  equally  successful  and  efficient. 

Faculty  system  of  control  as  carried  on  in  western  colleges,  while  perhaps  well  intended  in 
the  beginning,  is  in  danger  of  being  carried  too  far,  and  unless  checked,  either  by  foresight  on  the 
part  of  those  so  engaged,  or  else  by  those  interested  in  the  life  and  welfare  of  college  athletics  in 
the  West,  the  sports  will  ere  long  be  in  a  lifeless,  hampered,  faculty-beridden  condition.  There 
is  something  highly  moral  about  athletics,  especially  college  athletics,  if  so  conducted  as  to  main- 
tain that  sense  of  honor  which  should  always  attend  an  athletic  contest.  An  intricate,  wordy 
attempt  at  a  code  of  rules  has  done  and  will  do  much  to  destroy  this  sense  of  confidence  and  honor 
among  institutions  and  athletes,  the  problem  in  some  colleges,  as  a  result,  being  not  how  to  be 
and  remain  amateurs  under  the  rules,  but  how  to  evade  the  rides  altogether. 

The  tendency  to  conduct  athletic  games  as  a  mere  business  is  becoming  stronger — a  desire  for 
pecuniary  gain,  rather  than  the  attainment  of  moral  and  physical  good.  This  is  an  evil  which  must 
be  carefully  and  closely  guarded,  for  it  is  at  variance  with  the  true  purpose  of  athletic  sports. 

Without  going  into  tiring  details,  we  may  say  that  the  past  year  has  been  a  most  creditable 
one  for  Purdue.  We  still  hold  the  coveted  state  championship  in  foot-ball,  and,  as  the  scores  will 
show,  have  held  our  own  among  the  western  colleges  on  the  diamond,  gridiron  and  the  track. 


STATE  ATHLETIC  ASSOCIATION 


T.  M. 

Elliott 

Earlham 

President. 

F.  M. 

Neely 

DePauw 

Vice-President 

Will 

H.  Hays      . 

Wabash 

Secretary. 

C.  M. 

.       I.  U.       .       . 

PURDUE  ATHLETIC  ASSOCIATION 


OFFICERS 


Melville  M.  Smith,   '00 

Frank  Henley,   '02 

F.   Miller,  Pharmacy      , 

A.  Orsemus  VanDervort,   '00 

J.     W.    ESTERLINE 


President. 

Vice-President. 

Secretary. 

Treasurer. 

Manager. 


BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS. 


Melville  M.   Smith,  '00,  Chairman. 

C.  A.  Waldo,  T.  F.  Moran,  R.  C.  Ewry,  from  Faculty.     C.  S.  Sample,  Class  of  '99.     W.  E. 

Morey,  Class  of  '00.     0.  C.  Klipsch,  Class  of  '01.     L.  D.  Brownell,  Class  of  '02. 

F.  D.  Herbold,  Pharmacy. 


BOARD  OF  CONTROL. 

Melville  M.  Smith,  Chairman. 
C.  A.  Waldo.     J.  W.  Esterline.     F.  H.  Curtiss.     F.  L.  Cale. 


E.  C.  Robertson. 


JAMISON,  COACH.  ANDERSON.  GALLOWAY.  WEBBER.  HERBOLD.  JOHNSON. 

ROBERTSON.  QUINN.  BYERS. 

SAMPLE.  SPADES.  RAUB.  SEARS,   R.  L. ,    CAPTAIN.  MCCOY. 


HALL.  ESTERLINE,    MANAGER. 

SEARS,   E.  SMITH. 


FOOT-BALL       TEAM,        1891 


PURDUE  FOOT  BALL  TEAM.  1898. 

J.  Walter  Esterline,  '97,  Manager.  Alpha  P.  Jamison,  '95,  Coach. 

Robert  L.  Sears,  '98,  Captain. 


Left  End      . 
Left  Tackle 
Left  Guard 
Center 
Right  Guard 
Right  Tackle 


L.  F.  Johnston,  '99 

F.  D.  Herbold,  '99 

.     A.  DuShane,  '02 

W.  M.  Benson,  '99 

R.  I.  Webber,  '99 

E.  C.  Robertson,  '01 

Full-Back       . 


Right  End 
Left  Half-Back 
Left  Half-Back 
Right  Half-Back 
Right  Half-Back 
Quarter-Back 


.      J.  W.  Raub,  '99 

.  C.  H.  Quinn,  '99 
.     H.  L.  Byers,  '99 

Chas.  S.  Sample,  '99 
Fred  J.  McCoy,  '01 

Robert  L.  Sears,  '98 


A.  W.  Anderson. 


SUBSTITUTES. 

E.  Sears,  '99.     J.  J.  Hall,  '99.     M.  H.  Spades,  '01.     A.  A.  Smith,  '99. 

W.  Galloway,  '00. 


PURDUE'S     FOOT-BALL     RECORD 


1887 


DATE. 

COLLEGE. 

POINTS. 

WHERE    PLAYED. 

CAPT. 

MGR. 

COACH. 

PUR. 

OPP. 

Oct 

29     

Butler  

6 

46 

J.  B. 
Burris. 

Albert 
Berg. 

1889 


Nov.  16 

De  Pauw 

34 

18 
0 

10 

4 
14 

La  Fayette 

0 
m 

% 

to 
•— 

H2S 

0 

Nov.  23 

Nov.  27.. 

Wabash 

Butler          

Crawfordsville 

Indianapolis 

<  s  s 

Total 

Games  won 

52 

2 

28 
1 

Geo. 
Reisi 
Har\ 

State  Champions,  Butler. 


1890 


Oct.  18 
Oct.  25 
Nov.  1 
Nov.  15 
Nov.  22 
Nov.  27 


Chicago  Ath.  Ass 

Wabash 

Michigan  

De  Pauw 

Champaign  .    ... 
Butler 

Total 

Games  won . 


6 

10 

54 

0 

6 

34 

32 

0 

62 

0 

10 

12 

180 

56 

3 

3 

Chicago. . . . 
La  Fayette. 
Ann  Arbor  . 
Greencastle 
La  Fayette. 
Indianapolis 
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State  Champions,  Butler. 


1891 


Oct.  24 
Nov.  9 
Nov.  14 
Nov.  26 


Wabash 

De  Pauw 

Indiana  University 
Butler  

Total 

Games  won . . 


44 

0 

30 

0 

60 

0 

58 

0 

192 

0 

4 

0 

Crawfordsville 
La  Fayette . . . 
La  Fayette . . . 
Indianapolis.  . 
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State  Champions,  Purdue. 


i8g: 


Oct.  8 
Oct.  15 
Oct.  19 
Oct.   24 

Nov.  5 
Nov.  12 
Nov.  19 
Nov.  24 


COLLEGE. 


Champaign 

Wabash 

Wisconsin 

Michigan 

Butler 

Indiana  University 

Chicago 

De  Pauw 

Total 

Games  won .  . 


POINTS. 

PUR. 

OPP. 

12 

0 

72 

0 

34 

6 

24 

0 

40 

6 

68 

0 

38 

0 

32 

6 

320 

18 

8 

0 

WHERE  PLAYED. 


Champaign  .  . 
Crawfordsville 
La  Fayette . .  . 
La  Fayette . .  . 
La  Fayette . . . 
La  Fayette . .  . 
La  Fayette . .  . 
Indianapolis.  . 
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State  Champions,  Purdue. 


,893 


Oct.  14 
Oct.  21 
Oct.    25 

Nov.  4 
Nov.  11 
Nov.  15 
Nov.  25 
Nov.  30 


Indiana  University 

Butler  

Chicago 

Wabash 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Champaign  

De  Pauw 

Total 

Games  won.  . 


64 

0 

96 

0 

20 

10 

48 

8 

8 

46 

30 

36 

26 

26 

42 

18 

334 

144 

5 

2 

La  Fayette. 
La  Fayette. 
La  Fayette . 
La  Fayette. 
La  Fayette. 
Madison  .  .  . 
La  Fayette. 
Indianapolis 
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State  Champions,  Purdue. 


i894 


Oct.  6 
Oct.  13 
Oct.  15 
Oct.  20 
Oct.  27 
Nov.  3 
Nov.  10 
Nov.  17 
Nov.  29 


I.  L.  A 

Butler  

Wisconsin 

Armour  Inst 

Minnesota 

Chicago 

Indiana  University 

Champaign  

De  Pauw 

Total 

Games  won .  . 


6 

4 

30 

0 

6 

0 

36 

0 

0 

24 

10 

6 

6 

0 

22 

2 

28 

0 

144 

36 

8 

1 

La  Fayette. 
Indianapolis 
(Forfeit).... 
La  Fayette. 
Minneapolis 
Chicago.  . . . 
(Forfeit) .... 
Champaign 
Indianapolis 
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State  Champions,  Purdue. 
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DATE. 

COLLEGE. 

POINTS. 

WHERE  PLAYED. 

CAPT. 

MGR. 

COACH. 

PUR. 

OPP. 

Oct.     12 

Kentucky  

Missouri.    . 

32 
6 
6 

18 
6 

10 
6 

0 
16 

0 

4 
24 
12 

2 

La  Favette 

C.  H.  Robertson. 

L.  S.  Kinnaird. 

Oct.    19.. 

St.  Louis 

(Forfeit) 

La  Fayette 

Oct.   26 

Oct.   29 

Iowa 

Minnesota 

Northwestern 

tf«g 

Nov.     2 

La  Fayette 

Ann  Arbor 

La  Fayette 

•J3  " 

Nov.  16 

Nov.  28 . . 

Michigan 

Champaign 

QPh 

Total 

Games  won 

84 
4 

58 
3 

1896 


Oct.  3. 
Oct.  10. 
Oct.  17. 
Oct.   24. 

Nov.  7 . 
Nov.  14. 
Nov.  26. 


Greer  College . . . 
Rush  Medical  .  . 

Minnesota 

Michigan 

De  Pauw 

Notre  Dame .... 
Champaign  .... 

Total 

Games  won 


36 

0 

32 

4 

0 

14 

0 

16 

22 

0 

28 

26 

4 

4 

122 

64 

4 

2 

La  Fayette . . 
La  Fayette . . 
Minneapolis  . 
La  Fayette . . 
Indianapolis. 
Notre  Dame. 
La  Fayette . . 
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Oct,  2 
Oct.  9 
Oct.  16 
Oct.  23 
Oct.  30 
Nov.  6 
Nov.  13 
Nov.  20 
Nov.  25 


Illinois  Normal  . . . 

Oberlin 

De  Pauw 

Champaign  

Indiana  University 

Michigan 

Missouri 

Alumni 

Minnesota 

Total 

Games  won .  . 


28 

0 

6 

22 

8 

0 

4 

34 

20 

6 

4 

34 

30 

12 

0 

0 

6 

0 

106 

los 

5 

3 

La  Fayette 
La  Fayette 
Greencastle 
Champaign 
La  Fayette 
Ann  Arbor 
La  Fayette 
La  Fayette 
La  Fayette 
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1898 


Oct.     8 

Oct.   18 

Oct.   22 

Nov.    5. . 

Haskell   Indians 

Haskell  Indians 

Chicago 

Indiana  University 

Oberlin 

0 
5 

16 
0 

14 
0 

6 

0 
0 

17 
0 

10 

La  Favette 

Indianapolis  

La  Fayette 

Chicago 

00 
OS 

oT 
u 
e3 

03 

CO 

0 

J.  W.  Esterline, 
'97. 

isoD. 

Nov.  12 

Nov.  24 

La  Fayette 

La  Fayette 

.  Jam 

Total 

Games  won 

35 
3 

33 

3 

Pm 
< 

HAYWOOD. 
ENSMINGER. 
BARNES. 


FRAZER. 
HORNBROOK. 
FOWLER,  Captain. 


SOPHOMORE       CLASS       TEAM 


CLASS      TEAMS 


1901. 


Right  End 
Right  Tackle 
Right  Guard 
Center 
Left  Guard 


Cooke. 

EnSMINGER. 

Haywood. 
Frazier. 
House. 
Full-Back 


Left  Tackle     . 
Left  End 
Right  Half-Back 
Left  Half-Back 
Quarter-Back 
Barnes. 


Brigham,  E.  E. 

Roberts. 

Atkins. 

Fowler,  Capt. 

Horn  brook. 


1Q02. 


Right  End 
Right  Tackle 
Right  Guard 
Center 
Left  Guard 


Llewellyn. 
.     Branigan. 

Walters. 
Newburn. 

PlCKARD. 

Full-Back       . 


Left  Tackle     . 
Left  End 
Right  Half-Back 
Left  Half-Back 
Quarter-Back 
Hodges. 


M ALETTE. 

Hawkins. 

.     Smith. 

McGill. 

TlMBERLAKE,   Capt. 


H.  S.  SMITH. 


BROWNELL,    Captain.  BRANIGAN. 

NEWBURN.  PICKARD.  HODGES. 

LLEWELLYN.  HAWKINS.  CONGDON. 


HERRMANN.  MALLETTE. 

TIMBERLAKE. 


FRESHMAN       CLASS       TEAM 


■■IB! 


iiiiii 


ESTERLINE,    FULL-BACK. 
JOHNSON,  Left  End. 


LITTLE,  Right  tackle.  FULKERSON,  Left  Guard. 

BUSCHMANN,    RIGHT  HALF-BACK.       STEVENSON,   CENTER.       FINNEY,   LEFT  TACKLE. 


MOORE     Left  Half-back. 
ROBERTSON,  Right  Guard. 


JAMISON,  Quarter-Back,  Captain. 
MARSHALL,    RIGHT  END, 


ALL- PURDUE       TEAM, 


ALL-PURDUE       TEAM 


Harry  C.  Bushmann,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  graduated  with  class  of  '96,  from  school  of  Electrical  Engineering;  played  right  half- 
back on  team  '93,  '94,  '95  (all  Western  Team).     Employed  as  commercial  traveler  by  Lewis  Meier  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

J.  Walter  Esterline,  Dunfee,  Ind.,  graduated  with  class  '97,  from  school  of  Electrical  Engineering;  played  full-back  on 
team  of  '94,  '95,  '96.     Instructor  in  Electrical  Laboratory,  Purdue. 

William  P.  Finney,  Dana,  Ind.,  graduated  with  class  of  '94,  from  school  of  Mechanical  Engineering;  played  left  tackle  on 
team  '90,  '91,  '92,  and  half-back  '93;  also  captain  '93  (all  Western  Team).  Railroad  engineer  on  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
Railroad,  Needles,  Cal. 

Arthur  L.  Fulkerson,  Ragleville,  Ind.,  graduated  with  class  of  '94,  from  school  of  Mechanical  Engineering;  played  left 
guard  on  team  '90,  '91,  '92,  '93,  '94;  was  captain  of  '94  and  re-elected  for  '95.  Principal  of  Lawrence  Manual  Training 
School,  Lawrence,  Mass. 

Alpha  P.  Jamison,  La  Fayette,  Ind.,  graduated  with  class  '95,  from  school  of  Electrical  Engineering;  played  half-back  on 
team  '92;  full-back  '93,  '94,  '95;  quarter-back  '96,  '97;  captain  '97.     Instructor  in  mechanical  drawing,  Purdue. 

Lee  F.  Johnston,  Detroit,  Mich.,  graduated  with  class  of  '99,  from  school  of  Civil  Engineering;  played  left  end  on  team  of 
'97  and  '98.     Student  in  University. 

Jesse  Little,  Lowell,  Ind.,  graduated  with  class  of  '94,  from  School  of  Agriculture;  played  guard  on  team  of  '90  and  right 
tackle  '91,  '92,  '93.     Engaged  in  farming. 

Cloyd  Marshall,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  graduated  with  class  of  '95,  from  school  of  Electrical  Engineering;  played  right  end 
on  team  of  '94,  '95.    Employed  as  Electrical  Editor  of  The  Street  Railway  Review. 

William  S.  Moore,  Indianapolis.  Ind.,  graduated  with  class  of  '93,  from  school  of  Civil  Engineering;  played  left  half-back 
on  teams  of  '94,  '95,  '96,  '97;  was  captain  of  '97  team;  member  of  South  Bend  Commercial  Athletic  Club,  also  of  its 
team.    Employed  as  assistant  city  engineer,  South  Bend,  Ind. 

Clarence  H.  Robertson,  Helena,  Montana,  graduated  with  class  of  '95,  from  school  of  Mechanical  Engineering;  played 
center  rush  on  team  of  '93,  '94.     Instructor  in  Engineering  Laboratory,  Purdue. 

Archibald  Stephenson,  Rockport,  Ind.,  graduated  with  class  of  '93,  from  school  of  Mechanical  Engineering;  played  tackle 
'89  and  Center  Rush  '90,  '91,  '92;  was  captain  '92  (all  Western  Team).     Attorney  at  law,  Rockport,  Ind. 


F.  J.  McCoy, 

T.  H.  David, 

J.  K.  Dean, 

W.  T.  Bronson,      I 

CM.  McGregor,  j 

R.  E.  Laidlaw, 

J.  T.  Carroll, 


BASE  BALL  TEAM.  1899. 


M.  M.  Smith,  Captain,  First  Base. 


Catchers. 

Pitchers. 
Short-stop . 


E.  C  Robertson, 
H.  S.  Smith, 
C  M.  McGregor, 
A.  A.  Greenich, 
Luther  Stewart, 
G.  A.  Young, 
G.  H.  Mueller, 


BASE  BALL  SCHEDULE.  1899. 


Second  Base. 

.  Third  Base. 

.    Left  Field. 
Center  Field. 


Right  Field. 


April  15,  Culver  Mil.  Academy  at  Culver. 

April  22,  Indiana  at  Bloomington. 

April  28,  Univ.  of  Wisconsin  at  La  Fayette. 

April  29,  Wabash  at  Crawfordsville. 

May      4,  Notre  Dame  at  La  Fayette. 

May    10,  De  Pauw  at  La  Fayette. 


May  13,  Wabash  at  La  Fayette. 

May  20,  Univ.  of  Nebraska  at  La  Fayette. 

May  22,  De  Pauw  at  Greencastle. 

May  27,  Univ.  of  Illinois  at  La  Fayette. 

May  29,  Beloit  at  Beloit. 

June    3,  Beloit  at  La  Fayette. 


£5. 


ESTERLINE,  MANAGER.  ROBERTSON.  CARROLL.  HILL.  DEAN.  MCKENZIE.      M.  SMITH,  Captain.     DAVID.  TALBOT.  MUELLER. 

STEWART.  MCGREGOR.  McCOY. 

H.  SMITH.  GREENICH.  BRONSON.  LAIDLOW.  YOUNG. 


BASE-BALL       TEAM,       SEASON       OF       1899. 


MONTGOMERY. 


CASSADY.  V.    THOMPSON.  J.   H.   THOMPSON. 

BENT.  GREEN.  HALL. 

BATTEN.  FERNALD.  PRISLER. 


TRACK       TEAM.       SPRING       OF       1891 


EVENT. 

WINNER. 

TIME,  HEIGHT  OR 
DISTANCE. 

SECOND  PLACE. 

THIRD  PLACE. 

100-yard  dash. 

Jones,  '99. 
Jones,  '99. 
Cassady,  '98. 
Bent,  '00. 
Green,  '98. 
Batten,  '98. 
Cassady,  '98. 
M.  Smith,  '00. 
Montgomery,  '98 
Cassady,  '98. 
Batten,  '98. 
Hall,  '99. 
Miller,  '98. 
Watson,  '00. 
Boyd,  '01. 
Boyd,  '01. 
Anderson,  '00. 

10  3-5  seconds. 
22  4-5  seconds. 
52  1-5  seconds. 

2  minutes,  8  3-5  seconds. 
5  minutes,  20  2-5  seconds. 

17  3-5  seconds. 

28  4-5  seconds. 

5  feet,  2  inches. 

19  feet,  11  inches. 

9  feet,  8  1-4  inches. 

9  feet,  11  inches. 

33  feet,  8  inches. 

91  feet,  1  inch. 

8  minutes,  58  3-5  seconds. 

1  minute,  41  3-5  seconds. 

3  minutes,  2  2-5  seconds. 
14  minutes,  49  seconds. 

Cassady,  '98. 
Cole,  '99. 
Jones,  '99. 
Green,  '98. 
Priseler,  '00. 
Montgomery,  '98. 
J.  D.  Thompson,  '00. 
Klipsch,  '01. 
Cassady,  '98. 
Hall,  '99. 
Cassady,  '98. 
Cassady,  '98. 
Sample,  '99. 

Greenich,  '01. 
Anderson,  '00. 
Boyd,  '01. 

Cole,  '99. 

220-yard  dash 

440-yard  dash. . . 

Cassady,  '98. 
Doane,  '98. 

Half-mile  run. 

Gates,  '98. 

Mile  run 

120-yard  hurdles 

220-yard  hurdles 

Running  high  jump 

Running  broad  jump 

Pole  vault 

16-lb  shot 

Gates,  '98. 
No  third. 
Batten,  '98. 
Mavity,  '00. 
Klipsch,  '01. 
Sample,  '99. 
M.  Smith,  '00. 
Sample,  '99. 
Hanson,  '98. 

16-lb  hammer 

Mile  walk 

Half-mile  bicycle 

Anderson,  '00. 

Mile  bicycle 

Five-mile  bicycle. .  . . 

Greenich,  '01. 
Ream,  '01. 

AMERICAN    INTER  COLLEGIATE   RECORDS 


EVENT. 

RECORD. 

WINNER. 

COLLEGE. 

YEAR. 

100-yard  dash 

9  4-5  seconds. 
21  1-5  seconds. 
49  1-2  seconds. 

1  minute,  56  4-5  seconds. 
4  minutes,  2.3  2-5  seconds. 

15  3-5  seconds. 

23  3-5  seconds. 

6  minutes,  45  2-5  seconds. 

23  feet,  7  3-4  inches. 

6  feet,  1  inch. 

43  feet,  8  1-2  inches. 

148  feet,  6  inches. 

11  feet,  3  5-8  inches. 

32  2-5  seconds. 

1  minute,  6  3-5  seconds. 

2  minutes,  13  3-5  seconds. 
5  minutes,  15  seconds. 

11  minutes,  50  1-5  seconds. 
2  minutes,  10  1-5  seconds. 

B.  J.  Wefers. 
B.  J.  Wefers. 
G.  B.  Shattuck. 

E.  Hollister. 
G.  W.  Orton. 

A.  C.  Kraenzlein. 

A.  C.  Kraenzlein. 
W.  B.  Fetterman,  Jr. 
M.  Prinstein. 

J.  D.  Windsor,  Jr. 
J.  C.  McCracken. 
J.  C.  McCracken. 

B.  Johnson. 

C.  C.  F.  Schwartz. 
I.  A.  Powell. 

Ray  Dawson. 

F.  W.  Sims. 
Ray  Dawson. 
Powell  and  Dawson. 

Georgetown. 

Georgetown. 

Amherst. 

Harvard. 

University  of  Pennsylvania. 

University  of  Pennsylvania. 

University  of  Pennsylvania. 

University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Syracuse. 

University  of  Pennsylvania. 

University  of  Pennsylvania. 

University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Yale. 

Columbia. 

Columbia. 

Columbia. 

Swarthmore. 

Columbia. 

Columbia. 

1896 

220-yard  dash 

1896 

Quarter-mile  run. .  . 

1891 

Half-mile  run. . . 

1896 

One-mile  run 

1895 

120-yard  hurdles 

1898 

220-yard  hurdles 

One-mile  walk 

1898 
1898 

Running  broad  jump 

Running  high  jump 

1898 
1897 

Putting  16-lb.  shot 

Throwing  16-lb.  hammer 

Pole  vault 

1898 
1898 
1897 

Quarter-mile  bicycle 

Half-mile  bicycle 

1898 
1897 

One-mile  bicycle 

1897 

Two-mile  bicycle 

1894 

Five-mile  bicycle 

1897 

One-mile  tandem  bicycle 

1897 

WESTERN    INTER  COLLEGIATE    RECORDS 


EVENT. 

RECORD. 

WINNER. 

COLLEGE. 

YEAR. 

100-yard  dash. . . 

10  seconds. 

23  1-5  seconds. 

52  3-5  seconds. 

2  minutes,  7  3-5  seconds. 

4  minutes,  47  4-5  seconds. 

17  2-5  seconds. 

27  4-5  seconds. 

8  minutes,  2  seconds. 

5  feet,  7  inches. 

21  feet,  9  inches. 

5  feet,  3  1-2  inches. 

10  feet,  6  1-2  inches. 

44  feet,  11  inches. 

9  feet,  3  inches. 

40  feet,  1  1-2  inches. 

109  feet,  5  1-2  inches. 

10  feet,  2  inches. 

1  minute,  7  3-5  seconds. 

2  minutes,  41  seconds. 

14  minutes,  38  4-5  seconds. 

Buschmann. 

Jones. 

Cassady. 

Green. 

Green. 

Ristine. 

Ristine. 

Shaver. 

Powers. 

Powers. 

Ewry. 

Ewry. 

Coleman. 

Ewry. 

Roller. 

Darst. 

Powers. 

Klinger. 

Klinger. 

Stone. 

Purdue. 

Earlham. 

Purdue. 

Purdue. 

Purdue. 

Wabash . 

Wabash. 

Rose  Polytechnic. 

Notre  Dame. 

Notre  Dame. 

Purdue. 

Purdue. 

Earlham. 

Purdue. 

De  Pauw. 

Rose  Polytechnic. 

Notre  Dame. 

Rose  Polytechnic. 

Rose  Polytechnic. 

Rose  Polytechnic. 

1895 

220-yard  dash 

Quarter-mile  run..  . . 

1897 
1897 

Half-mile  run 

One-mile  run 

1896 
1896 

120-yard  hurdles 

220-yard  hurdles 

One-mile  walk 

Running  high  jump 

Running  broad  jump 

Standing  high  jump. . . 

1897 
1897 
1895 
1898 
1898 
1896 

Standing  broad  jump 

Hop,  step  and  jump 

High  kick 

1S95 
1895 
1896 

Putting  16-lb.  shot 

1898 

Throwing  16-lb.  hammer  .... 

Pole  vault 

Half-mile  bicycle. .  . . 

1895 
1898 
1896 

One-mile  bicycle.. 

1896 

1896 

PURDUE   RECORDS 


EVENT. 

RECORD. 

WINNER. 

YEAR. 

100-yard  dash .                     

10  seconds. 

22  4-5  seconds. 

52  1-5  seconds. 

2  minutes,  7  3-5  seconds. 

4  minutes,  47  4-5  seconds. 

17  3-5  seconds. 

28  3-5  seconds. 

8  minutes,  24  3-5  seconds. 

5  feet,  6  inches. 

19  feet,  11  inches. 

5  feet,  3  1-2  inches. 

10  feet,  6  1-2  inches. 

41  feet,  6  inches. 

9  feet,  3  inches. 

39  feet,  5  inches. 

109  feet,  2  inches. 

9  feet,  11  inches. 

1  minute,  12  2-5  seconds. 

H.  C.  Buschmann. 
E.  E.  Jones. 
V.  K.  Cassady. 
C.  R.  Green. 
C.  R.  Green. 
P.  H.  Batten. 
V.  K.  Cassady. 

0.  P.  Reese. 

C.  H.  Robertson. 
J.  S.  Montgomery. 
R.  C.  Ewry. 
R.  C.  Ewry. 

1.  S.  Lindley. 
R.  C.  Ewry. 
J.  Cooper. 

C.  H.  Robertson. 
P.  H.  Batten. 
C.  G.  Ferris. 

1895 

220-yard  dash 

1898 

Quarter-mile  run ' 

1898 

Half-mile  run 

One-mile  run 

1896 
1896 

120-yard  hurdles 

1898 

1897 

One-mile  walk 

Running  high  jump 

Running  long  jump 

Standing  high  jump 

1896 
1896 
1898 
1896 

Standing  long  jump 

1895 

Hop,  step  and  jump 

1893 

High  kick 

1896 

Putting  16-lb.  shot    

Throwing  16-lb.  hammer 

1893 
1898 

Pole  vault 

1898 

Half-mile  bicycle 

1897 

One-mile  bicycle.                              

2  minutes,  24  3-5  seconds.                       A.  W.  Anderson. 

1897 

Two-mile  bicycle 

5  minutes,  37  1-5  seconds 
14  minutes,  49  seconds. 

C.  G.  Ferris. 
A.  W.  Anderson. 
W.  S.  Moore,  '98. 

1897 

Five-mile  bicycle 

1898 

Fifty-yard  dash. . .             

1897 

CYMNASTIC  CONTEST 

FEBRUARY  SEVENTEEN 

EIGHTEEN  NINETY -NINE 


Frank  Curtiss, 
Director  of  Gymnasium. 


INDOOR  ATHLETIC  MEET 
MARCH  THIRTY-ONE 

EIGHTEEN  NINETY -NINE 


EVENT. 

WINNER. 

SECOND. 

THIRD. 

Dumb-bell  drill 

Mace,  '01. 
Lynch,  '02. 
Robertson,  '01. 
Lynch,  '02. 
Lynch,  '02. 
Hodges,  '02. 
Llewellyn,  02. 
Henley,  '02. 
Lynch,  Miller. 

Dexter,  '02. 
Robertson,  '01. 
Lynch,  '02. 
Robertson,  '01. 
Robertson,  '01. 
Lynch,  '02. 
Robertson,  '01. 
Dean,  '02. 
Llewellyn,  Hodges. 

Klipsch,  '01. 

Parallel  bars.            .... 

Llewellyn,  '02. 

Side-horse 

Horizontal  bar 

Tumbling  (individual) .... 
Wrestling,  light  weights.  . 
Wrestling,  middle  weights. 
Wrestling,  heavy  weights. 
Tumbling  (combination).. 

Maze,  '99. 
Llewellyn,  '02. 
Miller,  '00. 
Bosenbury,  '99. 
Maze,  '99. 
Kennedy,  '99. 

Score  for  Cup— Lynch,  '02,  28  points  ;  Robertson,  '01,  17  points 
In  the  contest  '02  won  first  place,  '01  second,  '99  third. 


EVENT. 

WINNER. 

SECOND. 

THIRD. 

Smith,  '02. 
*Hall,  '99. 

Cole,  '99. 
tKlipsch,  '01. 

Nordstrom,  01. 
JEndsley,  '01. 
TfCole,  '99. 
§Smith,  '02. 

Cole,  '99. 

Ernst,  '00. 
Endsley,  '01. 
Smith,  '02. 
Nordstrom,  '01. 
Ernst,  '00. 
Klipsch,  '01. 
Klipsch,  '01. 
Endsley,  '01. 
Nordstrom,  '01. 

Huffman,  '02. 
Andrew,  '02. 

Endslev,  '01. 

Running  high  jump   

Throwing  base-ball 

Running  hitch  kick 

Standing  broad  jump 

Pole  vault. . 

Endsley,  '01. 
Dean,  '02. 
Brownell,  '02. 
Quinn,  '99. 
Nordstrom,  '01. 

Potato  race 

Ernst,  '00. 

^Distance,  31  feet,  6J£  inches.  |  5  feet,  6  inches.  J  8  feet,  i  inches.  §  9  feet,  Q% 
inches,     ^f  9  feet,  934  inches. 

Score  for  Cup-  Cole,  '99,  15  points ;  Endsley,  '01,  13  points;  Smith,  '02, 13  points: 
Nordstrom,  '01,  12  points :  Klipsch,  '01,  11  points. 

Score  by  Classes— '99,  21  points  :  '00,  7  points  :  '01,  36  points  ;  '02,  17  points. 


TENNIS     CLUB 


OFFICERS. 


President 
Vice-President 
Secretary 
Treasurer 


F.  L.  Cole. 
C.  B.  Allen. 
J.  B.  Dill. 

G.  A.  Gemmer. 


A.  K.  Hanchktt 
R.  E.  Laidlow. 
H.  W.  Shinar. 
C.  W.  Tippy. 


MEMBERS. 

C.  B.  Allen. 

D.  C.  Buell. 

J.  L.  Cunningham. 

E.  N.  Dashiell. 
G.  A.  Gemmer. 
R.  H.  Kellog. 
G.  H.  Mueller. 
G.  A.  Smith. 
N.J.  Wheeler. 


C.  J.  Bodemer. 
T.  L.  Cole. 
R.  S.  Connor. 
J.  B.  Dill  Jr. 
H.  L.  Gordon. 
G.  W.  Leavitt 
F.  E.  Mueller. 
M.  M.  Smith. 
T.  D.  Williams. 


FOOTBALL. 


J.  W.  ESTERLINE,  '97. 

A.  P.  Jamison,  '95. 
R.  L.  Sears,  98. 
L.  F.  Johnston,  '99. 
M.  H.  Spades,  '01. 


F.  D.  Herbold,  '99. 
A.  DuShane,  '02. 
W.  M.  Benson,  '99. 
R.  I.  Webber,  '99. 
A.  A.  Smith,  '99. 


E.  C.  Robertson,  '01. 
J.  W.  Raub,  '99. 
C.  H.  Quinn,  99. 
H.  L.  Byers,  '99. 
W.  Galloway,  '00. 


C.  S.  Sample,  '99. 
F.  J.  McCoy,  '01. 
E.  Sears,  '99. 
J.  J.  Hall,  '99. 


M.  M.  Smith,  '00. 
W.  T.  Bronson,  '00. 


BASEBALL. 

L.  Clark,  '99. 

G.  H.  Mueller,  '99. 


A.  Greenich,  '01. 
L.  Stewart,  '99. 


V.  M.  Thompson,  '00. 
J.  D.  Thompson,  '00. 


TRACK. 

J.  W.  Esterline,  '97. 
R.  C.  Ewry,  '94. 


C.  H.  Robertson,  '95. 
A.  P.  Jamison,  '95. 


J.  Clarence  Ballard,  President.  Percy  N.  Evans,  Director. 

T.  H.  Allen,  Manager. 


FIRST  TENORS. 

T.  H.  Allen,  '01. 

V.  M.  Thompson,  '00. 

H.  J.  Robertson,  '01. 


SECOND  TENORS. 

J.  B.  Dill,  '00. 

P.  E.  Fansler,  '01. 

J.  L.  Cunningham,  '00. 


FIRST  BASSOS. 

W.  A.  Atkins,  '01. 

J.  E.  Slimp,  '01. 

M.  R.  Wells,  '00. 


SECOND  BASSOS. 

A.  P.  Chamberlain,  '00. 
O.  C.  Stem,  '02. 

J.  C.  Ballard,  '99. 


aotolhjLjtlufi 


Severance  Burrage,  Director.  R.  E.  Peck,  Manager. 


FIRST  MANDOLINS. 

R.  E.  Peck,  '99.  P.  C.  VanZandt,  '99.  H.  R.  Wilson,  '01. 

D.  C.  Haeger,  '02.  R.  C.  Rickley,  '00. 


SECOND  MANDOLINS 


P.  E.  Fansler,  '01. 

H.  W.  Brown,  'bl. 


H.  O.  Watjen,  '01. 
R.  E.  Adeeon,  '02. 


VIOLINS. 
W.  A.  Atkins,  '01.  J.  H.  Rogers,  '00. 

GUITARS. 

E.  D.  Fristoe,  '01.  Fred  Waite,  '01.  E.  N.  Dashiell,  '00. 

H.  W.  Shimer,  '02.  E.  L.  Grimm,  '01. 


BANJO  SOLOISTS. 

R.  C.  Ewry. 
Brigham  Brothers. 


ITINERARY   OF  THE   GLEE   AND   MANDOLIN  CLUBS 


First  Appearance,  Season  1898-1899. 
Second  Presbyterian  Church. 


Wabash,  March  3,  1899. 

Elwood,  March  4,  1899. 

Anderson,  March  6,  1899. 
La  Fayette,  March  28,  1899. 

Fowler,  April  7,  1899. 

Marion,  April  — ,  1899. 


Muncie,  April  — ,  1899. 

Logansport,  April  — ,  1899. 

Peru,  April  — ,  1899. 
Bloomington,  April  — ,  1899. 

Greencastle,  April  — ,  1899. 

Crawfordsville,  April  — ,  1899. 


SOPRANOS. 

Bessie  Campbell. 

Frances  De  Frees. 
May  Lawrence. 

Mable  Lindley. 

Martha  Stevens. 
Mary  Thompson. 

BASSOS. 

Dr.  Evans. 

A.  F.  Chamberlain. 
M.  R.  Wells. 

J.  C.  Ballard. 
C.  T.  Flinn. 


ALTOS. 

Bernice  Baker. 
May  Caulkins. 

e  stella  crehan. 
Bertha  Crouse. 
Laura  Snyder. 

TENORS. 

H.  J.  Robertson. 
V.  Thompson. 

T.  H.  Allen. 


V 


SIGMA    CHI 


* 


Official  Organ — Sigma  Chi   Quarterly. 


Founded  1855. 


Secret  Organ — Sigma  Chi  Bulletin. 


COLORS  : 

Blue  and  Gold. 


YELL. 

Who,  ivho,  who  am  I  f 
I  am  a  loyal  Sigma  Chi, 
Hoopla,  Hoopla,  Hoopla,  Hi, 
Sig ma  Chi. 


FLOWER: 

White  Rose. 


ROLL  OF  CHAPTERS. 


Miami  University. 

Ohio  Wesleyan  University. 

Columbian  University. 

Washington  and  Lee  University. 

Tulane  University. 

Lehigh  University. 

Northwestern  University. 

University  of  Kansas. 

Leland  Stanford,  Jr.,  University. 

West  Virginia  University. 

Ohio  State  University. 

Columbia  University. 

Cornell  University. 

Illinois  Wesleyan  University. 

Purdue  University. 

DePauw  University. 

Butler  University. 


Denison  University. 
Bucknell  University. 
Randolph-Macon  College. 
Gettysburg  College. 
Albion  College. 
Hobart  College. 
University  of  Nebraska. 
Vanderbilt  University. 
University  of  Michigan. 
University  of  Indiana. 
University  of  Mississippi. 
University  of  Virginia. 
University  of  Chicago. 
University  of  California. 
Missouri  State  University. 
University  of  Minnesota. 
University  of  Texas, 


University  of  Cincinnati. 
University  of  Pennsylvania. 
University  of  Southern  California. 
University  of  North  Carolina. 
University  of  Wisconsin. 
University  of  Illinois. 
Massachusetts  Institute  Technology. 
Dickenson  College. 
Pennsylvania  State  College. 
Roanoke  College. 
Beloit  College. 
Centre  College. 
Hanover  College. 
Hampden-Sidney  College. 
Dartmouth  College. 
Kentucky  State  College. 


SIGMA     CHI DELTA     DELTA     CHAPTER 


Established  1875. 


FRATRES  IN  URBE. 


Charles  Almus  Marstellar,  Ph.B. 
Col.  R.  P.  De  Hart. 
George  A.  Jamison. 
Charles  Sumner  Downing. 
Franklin  C.  Brockenbrough. 
Edward  M.  Davidson,  Ph.G.;  M.D. 
William  K.  Eldridge. 
William  R.  Coffroth,  LL.B. 


Clarence  Severson. 

Robert  Rice. 

William  Edward  Beach,  Ph.B. 

Clarence  Madison  Bivens,  B.S. 

Samuel  N.  Snoddy. 

Alva  Owen  Reser. 

Thomas  Jefferson  Barnes,  Jr. 

Henry  Heath  Vinton,  B.S.;  LL.B. 


Wilber  Fiske  Severson,  LL.B. 
William  David  Man. 
Charles  A.  Mann. 
William  Kirkpatrick. 
S.  R.  Jackson. 
William  Murdoch. 
Robert  Van  Zant. 
Martin  W.  Earhart. 


FRATRES  IN  FACULTATE. 


James  Henry  Smart,  LL.D. 


Albert  Hugh  Bryan. 


FRATRES  IN  UNIVERSITATE. 
1899. 


Albert  Edward  Gilman. 


Brent  Achilles  Tozzer. 


1900. 
Roy  Claiborne  Rickly. 


1901. 
Joe  Harding  Andrews.  Charles  Douglas  Barrett.  William  Avery  Atkins. 

Cecil  Gross  Fowler.  Charles  Forrest  Flinn. 


Robert  Enos  Adreon. 
Hugh  Coffroth  Andress, 


1902. 

Thomas  M.  Andrew. 
Henry  Larned  Atterbury. 


Frank  Riggs  Timberlake. 
woodell  abner  pickering. 
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KAPPA     SIGMA 


f 


Founded  1867. 
Official  Organ — The  Caduceus. 


COLORS: 

Old  Gold,  Peacock  Blue  and  Maroon. 


FLOWER: 

Lily  of  the  Valley. 


CHAPTER  ROLL. 


Kentucky  University. 
Ohio  State  University. 
Cumberland  University. 
Southwestern  University. 
Vanderbilt  University. 
Washington  and  Lee  University. 
Tulane  University. 
Bucknell  University. 
Mercer  University. 
Columbian  University. 
Southwestern  Baptist  University. 
Southwestern  Presbyterian  University. 
U.  S.  Grant  University. 
Cornell  University. 
Davidson  College. 
Centenary  College. 


Randolph-Macon  College. 
Louisiana  State  University. 
University  of  Tennessee. 
University  of  North  Carolina. 
Wabash  College. 
Bowdoin  College. 
William  and  Mary  College. 
Millsaps  College. 
Swarthmore  College. 
Georgia  School  of  Technology. 
Hampden-Sidney  College. 
Maine  State  College. 
Pennsylvania  State  College. 
University  of  Virginia. 
University  of  Arkansas. 


University  of  Texas. 
Purdue  University. 
Brown  University. 
Richmond  University. 
University  of  the  South. 
Trinity  College. 
University  of  Illinois. 
University  of  Pennsylvania. 
University  of  Michigan. 
University  of  Nebraska. 
Lake  Forest  University. 
University  of  Vermont. 
Wofford  College. 
Bethel  College. 
South  Carolina  College. 


KAPPA     SIGMA  —  CHI     CHAPTER 


Organized  1885. 


FRATRES  IN  URBE. 

Charles  D.  Gavan.  Willard  S.  Brockenbrough.  Daniel  Royse. 

Roy  S.  Walker.  J.  Lyndon  Van  Natta. 

Daniel  E.  Storms.  Willard  P.  Heath. 


FRATER  IN  FACULTATE. 

Alpha  Pierce  Jamison. 


FRATRES  IN  UNIVERSITATE. 
1899. 


Earl  Atley  Means. 


Samuel  Van  Natta. 


1901. 

Walter  Talcott  Bronson.  Myron  Henry  Spades.  Thomas  Hendricks  David. 

Volney  H.  Perkins.  Harry  W.  Brown. 


1902. 


Harry  Fuller  Vincent. 


F.  Merrill  Talbot. 


PHARMACY. 

1899. 
Clem  Thistlethwaite. 
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SIGMA     NU 


w 


Founded  at  Virginia  Military  Institute,  January  1,  1869. 
Official  Organ — The  Delta  of  Sigma  Nu.  Secret  Organ — Sub-Rosa. 


COLORS: 

Black,  White  and  Gold. 


FLOWER: 

White  Rose. 


CHAPTER  ROLL. 


Central  University. 

Tulane  University. 

Emory  College. 

Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute. 

University  of  California. 

University  of  Kansas. 

University  of  Iowa. 

University  of  Texas. 

North  Georgia  College. 

Muncie  University. 

De  Pauw  University. 

Rose  Polytechnic  Institute. 


University  of  Louisiana. 
Lombard  University. 
Washington  and  Lee  University. 
University  of  Georgia. 
University  of  Alabama. 
Vanderbilt  University. 
Bethel  College. 
William  Jewell  College. 
Lehigh  University. 
Leland  Stanford,  Jr.,  University. 
North  Carolina  A.  and  M.  College. 
University  of  North  Carolina. 


University  of  Pennsylvania. 
Ohio  State  University. 
University  of  Indiana. 
University  of  Virginia. 
Purdue  University. 
Albion  College. 
Mount  Union  College. 
Northwestern  University. 
University  of  Missouri. 
Georgia  Institute  of  Technology. 
University  of  Washington. 
Northwestern  University. 


SIGMA     NU BETA     ZETA     CHAPTER 


Organized  October  26,  1892. 

FRATER  IN  URBE. 

George  Phillips. 


FRATRES  IN  FACULTATE. 

Edward  Ellsworth  Reynolds,  M.E.  Raymond  C.  Ewry,  M.E. 


John  Walter  Esterline,  E.E. 


Lee  Farrar  Johnston. 


Oliver  F.  Slimp. 


FRATRES  IN  UNIVERSITATE. 

1899. 

Edward  E.  Silk. 

1900. 

Myron  W.  Priseler. 


James  J.  Wiselogel. 


Carl  F.  Bookwalter. 


1901. 


Arthur  Howard. 
James  Elbert  Slimp. 


Arthur  Kelley. 

Fred  J.  McCoy. 


Walter  K.  Mallette. 


1902. 

George  A.  Smith. 

PHARMACY. 
John  A.  Garrettson. 


John  Bradfield. 


W      PHI    DELTA   THETA      tjf 


Founded,  Miami  University,  1848. 
Official  Organ — The  Scroll.  Secret  Organ — The  Palladium. 


COLORS : 

Argent  and  Azure. 


FLOWER : 

White  Carnation. 


COLLECE  CHAPTERS. 


Colby  University. 
Dartmouth  College. 
University  of  Vermont. 
Williams  College. 
Amherst  College. 
Brown  University. 
Cornell  University. 
Union  University. 
Columbia  University. 
Syracuse  University. 
La  Fayette  College. 
Pennsylvania  College. 
Washington  and  Jefferson  Col. 
Allegheny  College. 
Dickinson  College. 
University  of  Pennsylvania. 


Lehigh  University. 
University  of  Virginia. 
Randolph-Macon  College. 
Washington  and  Lee  Uni. 
University  of  North  Carolina. 
Centre  College. 
Central  University. 
Vanderbilt  University. 
University  of  the  South. 
University  of  Georgia. 
Emory  College. 
Mercer  University. 
University  of  Alabama. 
Alabama  Polytechnic  Inst. 
Miami  University. 
Wesleyan  University. 


Ohio  University. 
Ohio  State  University. 
Case  School  of  App'd  Science. 
University  of  Cincinnati. 
University  of  Michigan. 
Indiana  University. 
Wabash  College. 
Butler  College. 
Franklin  College. 
Hanover  College. 
De  Pauw  University. 
Purdue  University. 
Northwestern  University. 
University  of  Chicago. 
Knox  College. 
Lombard  University. 


University  of  Illinois. 
University  of  Wisconsin. 
University  of  Minnesota. 
Iowa  Wesleyan  University. 
University  of  Iowa. 
University  of  Missouri. 
Westminster  College. 
Washington  University. 
University  of  Kansas. 
University  of  Nebraska. 
University  of  Mississippi. 
Tulane  University  of  Louisiana. 
University  of  Texas. 
Southwestern  University. 
University  of  California. 
Leland  Stanford,  Jr.,  Uni. 


Boston,  Mass. 
Providence,  R.  I. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
Baltimore,  Md. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Richmond,  Va. 


ALUMNI  CLUBS. 

Annual  Alumni  Day,  March  15. 


Louisville,  Ky. 
Nashville,  Tenn. 
Columbus,  Ga. 
Atlanta,  Ga. 
Macon,  Ga. 
Montgomery,  Ala. 
Selma,  Ala. 
Birmingham,  Ala. 


Mobile,  Ala. 
New  Orleans,  La. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Akron,  Ohio. 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Columbus,  Ohio. 
Athens,  Ohio. 
Detroit,  Mich. 


Franklin,  Ind. 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Chicago,  111. 
Galesburg,  111. 
La  Crosse,  Wis. 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Minneapolis  and 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 


Kansas  City,  Mo. 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Denver,  Colo. 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Spokane,  Wash. 


PHI    DELTA    THETA THETA    CHAPTER. 


Chartered  March  17,  1893. 


Col.  W.  C.  L.  Taylor. 
Dr.  G.  F.  Keiper. 
Prof.  Horace  Ellis. 
Oliver  B.  Leonard. 
Warren  E.  Moore. 
W.  F.  Stillwell. 


FRATRES  IN  URBE. 

Samuel  Moore,  Jr. 
J.  M.  Taylor. 
Prof.  Robert  S.  Miller. 
William  Waurick. 
Rev.  H.  L.  Davis. 
Ray  W.  Stoy. 


Walter  H.  Wheeler. 
George  P.  Miller. 
Ernest  Moore. 
M.  E.  Sherry. 
Bert  R.  Brown. 


FRATER  IN  FACULTATE. 

Robert  S.  Miller,  M.E. 

FRATRES  IN   UNIVERSITATE. 
SENIORS. 


Edwin  Lennox. 
Robert  E.  Peck. 


Earle  R.  Knight. 

Roy  Weston  Wallace. 


JUNIORS. 

Joseph  T.  Hill.  Jay  Byron  Dill. 


Harry  R.  Wilson. 

Robert  Laidlaw. 


SOPHOMORES. 

Fred  L.  Waite. 


Almon  G.  Mace. 
Llewyllen  Williams. 


Frederick  M.  Whipple. 
Stewart  W.  Weyer. 

Lewis  E.  Russell 


FRESHMEN. 

William  B.  Schofield. 


Selburn  Fletchall. 
John  Davidson. 


Charles  McGregor. 


Ijf     SIGMA  ALPHA  EPSILON     f 


Founded  in  1856. 
Official  Organ — Sigma  Alpha  F.psilon  Record. 


Incorporated  in  1892. 
Secret  Magazine — Phi  Alpha. 


COLORS : 

Royal  Purple  and  Old  Gold. 


FLOWER: 

Violet. 


ROLL  OF  CHAPTERS. 


PROVINCE  ALPHA. 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 

Harvard  University. 

Boston  University. 

Trinity  College. 

Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute. 

PROVINCE  BETA. 

Cornell  University. 
Columbia  University. 
St.  Stephan's  College. 
Alleghany  College. 
Dickinson  College. 
Pennsylvania  State  College. 
Bucknell  University. 

PROVINCE  GAMMA 

University  of  Virginia. 
Washington  and  Lee  University. 
University  of  North  Carolina. 
Davidson  University. 
Furman  University. 
Wofford  College. 


University  of  Georgia. 

Mercer  University. 

Emory  College. 

Georgia  School  of  Technology. 

PROVINCE  DELTA. 

University  of  Michigan. 
University  of  Illinois. 
University  of  Cincinnati. 
Purdue  University. 
Northwestern  University. 
Ohio  State  University. 
Franklin  College. 
Ohio  Wesleyan  University. 
Mount  Union  College. 
Adrian  College. 

PROVINCE  EPSILON. 

Central  University. 

Bethel  College. 

Southwestern  Presbyterian  University. 

Cumberland  University. 

Vanderbilt  University. 

University  of  Tennessee. 


University  of  South. 
Southwestern  Baptist  University. 
University  of  Alabama. 
Southern  University. 
Alabama  A.  and  M.  College. 
University  of  Mississippi. 

PROVINCE  ZETA. 

Simpson  College. 
University  of  Missouri. 
Washington  University. 
University  of  Nebraska. 

PROVINCE  ETA. 

University  of  Colorado. 
Denver  University. 
Leland  Stanford,  Jr.,  University. 
University  of  California. 

PROVINCE  THETA. 

Louisiana  State  University. 
Tulane  University. 
University  of  Arkansas. 
University  of  Texas. 


ALUMNI  ASSOCIATIONS. 

New  York.  Chicago.  Boston.  Atlanta.  Cincinnati.  Savannah.  Pittsburg.  Augusta. 

Alliance.        Chattanooga.       Kansas  City.  Jackson.  Cleveland.  Detroit-  New  Orleans. 


SIGMA  ALPHA  EPSILON — INDIANA  BETA  CHAPTER 


Robert  Arnold  Allen. 
James  Perry  Bradner. 


Organized  May  18,  1893. 

FRATER  IN  URBE. 
David  Charles  Jordan. 

FRATRES  IN  UNIVERSITATE. 

1899. 

Franklin  Fay  Chandler. 
Louis  Lee  Johnson. 


Stanley  Hastings  McMullen. 
George  Henry  Mueller,  Jr. 


Harry  Moffat  Bird. 
Clarence  Julius  Bodemer. 


1900. 

Harrison  S.  Colburn. 
Walter  Seen1  Galloway. 

1901. 

Willard  Norman  Keiser. 


Frank  Edward  Mueller. 
Paul  Backus  Sawyer.  • 


1902. 


Lenord  Dempster  Brownell. 

Howard  Steere  Smith. 


Fredric  Bernard  Hofft. 
Theodore  Demian  Williams. 


PHARMACY. 

Henry  Linius  Byers. 
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TAU     BETA     PI 


w 


TJRDUE,  like  most  schools  of  consequence,  has  some  method  of  recog- 
nizing and  rewarding  true  merit.  Toward  this  end,  the  honorary  associa- 
tion of  Tau  Beta  Pi  was  installed  in  May,  1893,  by  the  original  chapter 
of  the  organization,  which  was  founded  at  Lehigh  University  in  1885. 
Tau  Beta  Pi  is  to  the  engineer  what  Sigma  Xi  is  to  the  men  of  pure 
science  and  Phi  Beta  Kappa  to  the  men  of  letters.  The  ban  of  the 
faculty  first  placed  upon  it  has  long  since  been  removed,  and  it  is  today 
locally,  as  well  as  nationally,  more  flourishing  than  ever  before,  being 
recognized  by  all  in  its  true  sense — an  honorary  society.  As  such  it  is 
intended  to  confer  due  honor  upon  students  of  high  scholarship,  this  be- 
ing made  the  first  requisite  to  membership.  However,  rank  in  class  is 
not  the  sole  standard  for  which  Tau  Beta  Pi  stands,  for  the  candidate 
must  possess  those  qualities  of  manliness  and  good-fellowship  so  desirable  in  every  walk  of  life. 

The  men  eligible  are  the  upper  one-fourth  of  each  class,  one-eighth  being  chosen  at  the  middle 
of  the  Junior  year,  one-eighth  at  the  beginning  of  the  Senior  year.  That  student,  however,  who 
has  led  his  class  during  the  Freshman  and  Sophomore  years  is  elected  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Junior  year,  and  is  known  as  the  Wilber  Scholar. 

Bi-monthly  meetings  are  held,  at  which  technical  and  scientific  papers  are  read  and  discussed, 
only  active  members  and  alumni  of  the  society  being  given  the  privilege  of  attendance. 

The  badge  is  the  bent  of  a  miniature  trestle,  in  gold,  worn  as  a  watch  charm,  and  having  on 
one  side  certain  symbols,  whose  meaning  is  known  only  to  the  members  ;  on  the  other  the  owner's 
name  and  chapter.     The  colors  are  brown  and  white. 

The  chapter  has  comfortable  and  neatly  furnished  quarters  in  the  Powers  Block,  corner  of 
State  and  Vine. 


#M 


TA  U       BETA       PI 


MEMBERS  IN  THE  CITY. 
M.  B.  Wells. 

MEMBERS  IN  THE  FACULTY. 


Edward  E.  Reynolds. 
Clarence  H.  Robertson. 


Llewellyn  V.  Ludy. 
Robert  S.  Miller. 


James  D.  Hoffman. 
J.  Walter  Esterline. 


Thomas  A.  Clark. 


Wilbur  H.  Thompson. 


MEMBERS  IN  THE  UNIVERSITY. 


Philip  J.  Reich. 
Charles  W.  Tippy. 
Arthur  L.  Rolf. 
Lee  S.  Chadwick. 
Ben  C.  Waldenmaier. 


1899. 

Simeon  W.  Hodgin  (Wilber  Scholar). 
John  T.  Nichols. 
Owen  D.  McFarland. 
Edward  T.  Kin<;. 
Mellville  B.  Wishard. 


Frank  L.  Wolfer. 
James  J.  Wiselogel. 
George  A.  Gemmer. 
Ernest  C.  Welch. 
Charles  E.  Collins. 


Richard  W.  Pearce. 
Edwin  B.  Smith. 
Fritz  B.  Ernst. 


1900. 

Ernest  G.  Holladay  (Wilber  Scholar). 
George  E.  Hallenbeck. 
William  H.  Waterfall. 


A.  Frankin  Chamberlain. 
George  S.  Colburn. 
Channing  R.  Dooley. 
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$     THE    SKULLS    OF    13      lj! 


Organized  February  13,  1894. 

COLOR: 

Scarlet. 


SKULLS. 

Robert  Arnold  Allen,  2  A  E.  Myron  Wilbur  Priseleb,  S  N. 

James  Perry  Bradner,  2  A  E.  Frederick  Carlton  Robie,  2  N.  Walter  Talcott  Bronson,  K  2. 

James  Elbert  Slimp,  2  N.  Lee  Farrar  Johnston,  S  N. 

Stanley  Hastings  McMullen,  2  A  E. 

Clem  Thistlethwaite,  K  2.  Samuel  Gilbert  Van  Natta,  K  2.  Earl  Atley  Means,  K  2. 

James  Joseph  Wiselogel,  2  N.  George  Henry  Mueller,  2  A  E. 


NOVITIATES. 


B  —  L  ?  =  !  !  •  •  •  vrs  ||  -=-  4  $. 

S  *  4  X  8  ?  =    -E07r::&x--rt. 
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C  o  r  ?  -r-  ||  X  &  -  10  —  2  :  :  $  m  r  t 
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Vf      BETA    KAPPA    KAPPA     f 


Organized  1898. 
COLORS: 

TURQUOIS  AND  OLD  ROSE. 

ALUMNUS. 

Frederick  W.  Dencer,  '98. 

FRATRES  IN  UNIVERSITATE. 


1899. 

William  A.  Drake.  Charles  W.  Tippy.  Clarke  Williams. 

Simeon  W.  Hodgin.  Ben  C.  Waldenmaier. 


John  H.  Berryhill. 
Edward  N.  Dashiel. 
Fritz  B.  Ernst. 


1900. 

Ernest  Matlock. 
William  H.  Waterfall. 
Frank  H.  Curtiss. 


Channing  R.  Dooley. 
Leonard  W.  Harrington. 
Melville  M.  Smith. 


1901. 
Ralph  G.  Curtiss.  William  A.  Hull.  Charles  Roth. 

G.  Franklin  Endicott.  Rossiter  H.  Kellogg. 


1902. 

J.  Walter  Dietz.  Frank  Henley.  Earl  Wynans. 

Harry  Shimer.  Earl  Young. 
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T  was  the  occasion  of  the  dedication  of  the  great  Egyptian  temple  at  Karnak, 
and  a  great  concourse  of  people  of  all  denominations,  Methodist,  Presbyterian, 
Free  Baptist,  and  others,  had  assembled  to  criticise  the  music  and  hear  the 
minister  beg  for  money.  The  dedication  had  been  a  great  success.  The  exercises 
had  been  interesting,  the  music  good,  and  enough  money  had  been  subscribed  to 
wipe  out  the  church  debt.  In  fact  those  old,  curiously  gowned  Egyptians  had 
fairly  fallen  over  one  another  in  their  eagerness  to  place  their  shekels  to  the 
credit  of  the  church.  Sometimes  when  everything  goes  well  beyond  expectation 
we  feel  that  still  more  good  fortune  is  to  follow,  and  so  felt  that  great  assemblage 
at  the  close  of  the  exercises  that  day.  "  Perhaps,"  thought  they,  "  the  king  will  utter 
a  favorable  edict."  And  they  were  not  disappointed.  The  king's  herald,  a  dapper 
little  fellow  in  patent  leather  tan  shoes,  jumped  up  and  proclaimed  :  "  Behold,  worms 
of  the  dust,  bow  your  craven  heads  and  listen  ;  the  King,  the  Animator  of  the  Gods, 
Weigher  of  the  balance  of  the  two  worlds,  the  Dispenser  of  the  harvest,  deigns  to  speak 
to  you."  Clothed  in  great  majesty  and  a  new  spring  suit,  the  king  arose  and  cleared 
his  throat.  A  hush  spread  over  that  vast  audience  like  that  which  falls  over  the 
bleachers  at  Purdue,  when  the  home  nine  is  behind  in  the  score.  In  a  voice  majestic,  but  a 
trifle  indistinct  on  account  of  the  growing  darkness,  he  spoke.  "Ladies  and  gentlemen  and 
press  correspondents  :  My  increasing  years  compel  me  to  retire  from  active  participation  in  the 
king  business  and  I  desire  to  lay  its  burdens  and  liabilities  upon  younger  shoulders.     As  there  is 


no  prince  I  must  find  a  successor  among  my  subjects,  and  therefore  will  give  the  hand  of  the 
princess  in  marriage  and  the  succession  to  the  throne  to  him  who  shall  within  a  year  prove 
himself  the  most  worthy  in  the  realm.  Realizing  that,  in  these  modern  days  of  the  thirteenth 
century  B.  C,  all  the  brains  are  not  fed  by  blue-blood  alone,  I  open  this  contest  to  all  classes,  and 
that  I  may  see  his  excellence  while  I  yet  live  the  winner  shall  be  crowned  immediately  when 
chosen."  When  the  crowd  had  recovered  from  their  amazement  at  these  unexpected  words  such 
shouts  of  approval  arose  that  large  ragged  rents  were  torn  in  the  atmosphere. 

The  news  of  the  king's  proclamation  was  quickly  made  known  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  every  county  of  the  realm  and  many  were  the  candidates  who  zealously  tried  to  prove 
themselves  the  most  worthy  of  the  hand  of  the  princess.  The  deeds  some  did  in  their  efforts  to 
be  first  were  marvelous.  One  youth  penetrated  the  dense  jungles  of  Africa  and  brought  thence 
four  fierce  Numidian  lions  as  proof  of  his  bravery.  Another  attempted  to  go  through  Purdue 
without  using  a  "pony,"  but  he  was  adjudged  insane  and  immediately  thrown  out  of  the 
contest. 

However,  it  was  generally  thought  that  the  successful  man  would  be  Izzurbanipal  of  the 
proud  house  of  Zantippulus,  second  only  to  the  reigning  f amity.  Izzurbanipal  was  a  handsome 
lad  and  clever,  but  too  haughty  to  be  popular  and  few  wished  him  success. 

Now,  in  hopes  of  winning  by  getting  a  grade  of  a  hundred  in  mathematics  or  in  some  such 
freakish  way,  this  proud  noble  had  started  to  school  at  an  institution  of  learning  located  somewhere 
in  the  wilderness  adjoining  La  Fayette.  His  rank  gave  him  a  certain  prestige  there  and  he  was 
chosen  captain  of  the  base-ball  team  on  account  of  his  ability  in  kicking  on  the  decisions  of  the 
umpire. 

In  the  city  of  the  king  there  lived  an  honest  youth  named  Rameses,  the  son  of  humble, 
but  worthy  parents.  The  fact  that  the  boy  was  honest  and  his  parents  humble  but  worthy  is 
especially  dwelt  upon,  as  it  is  the  main  purpose  of  this  truthful  sketch  to  impress  upon  the  rising 
generation  of  this  great  country  the  fact  that  an  honest  lad  of  humble  but  respectable  parentage 
has  a  great  advantage  over  other  boys  without  these  accomplishments. 

Now  Rameses'  parent  on  his  father's  side,  a  bricklayer  by  trade,  was  one  day  struck  with  a 
hod,  dropped  by  a  careless  Irishman,  from  the  sixth  story  above.  This  made  such  a  violent  and 
deep  impression  upon  his  brain  that  his  animation  was  quickly  suspended  and  little  Rameses 
became  50  per  cent,  orphan. 

But  the  youth,  inspired  by  the  lives  of  our  presidents,  was  nothing  daunted  at  this.  The 
support  of  his  widowed  mother  and  her  thirteen  other  children  devolved  upon  him,  but  he  was 
equal  to  the  emergency.  By  digging  wells  in  the  day-time  and  taking  in  washing  at  night,  he 
kept  the  wolf  separated  from  the  door  and  besides  found  time  to  go  much  into  society.  One 
evening  our  hero  saw  the  princess  at  a  church  social  which  she  had  deigned  to  honor  with  her 


presence.  Though  he  could  never  hope  even  to  speak  to  one  of  her  exalted  rank,  yet  like  any 
well-regulated  hero,  he  immediately  fell  desperately  in  love  with  the  fair  one.  Thenceforth  he 
spent  much  of  his  substance  upon  poetry  and  other  articles  tending  to  feed  his  emotion.  So 
intense  did  his  passion  become  that  he  would  neglect  his  well-digging  and  laundry  to  go  mooning 
about  the  king's  palace  and  dream  of  his  love  and  what  might  be  if  the 
Democrats  got  into  power  and  repealed  the  laws  of  caste.  Then  came 
the  ambition  to  make  himself  at  least  as  worthy  as  possible  of  his  idol, 
and  in  order  to  do  this  he  resolved  to  attend  college.  Attracted  by  the 
city  brewery  and  the  slackness  of  the  west  side  police  force,  Rameses 
chose  Purdue  as  his  Alma  Mater.  After  feasting  his  friends  upon  a 
40-cent  watermelon  and  bidding  farewell-  to  his  weeping  mother  the 
youth  set  out  upon  his  journey.  The  great  sea  he  had  to  cross  drew 
forth  his  deepest  admiration  and  in  fact  it  drew  forth  about  everj'thing  else 
he  had  to  contribute.  This  made  his  romantic  fervor  ebb  so,  that  he  would 
have  been  willing  to  walk  back  to  Egypt,  if  it  hadn't  been  so  sloppy. 
However,  after  arriving  at  Castle  Garden,  his  ambition  returned  and  as  he 

rode  to  La  Fayette  on  the  brake-beam  of  a 
freight-car  many  a  noble  aspiration  resolved 
itself  in  his  mind.     Our  hero's  career  here 

gave  from  the  start  assurance  of  future  greatness.  He  soon  acquired 
Purdue  customs  and  ways,  some  of  the  latter  being  rather  winding 
and  uncertain,  'tis  true,  but  yet  sanctioned  by  numerous  usage. 
Rameses  always  had  a  proper  share  in  affairs  where  college  spirit  had 
a  place.  He  was  not  called  to  the  office  more  than  the  average 
student  and  on  the  whole  made  steady  advance  in  the  direction  of  his 
ambition.  His  most  remarkable  attainment  was  as  a  ball  player.  He 
could  pitch  anything  from  a  straight  ball  to  a  hyperbolic  curve,  and  was 
often  known  to  knock  out  two  home  runs  with  a  single  swing  of  the  bat. 
His  playing  so  revived  the  interest  in  the  game  that  as  many  as  20  or  21 
would  watch  the  daily  practice  and  gently  encourage  the  players. 
With  such  increased  support  our  team  easily  won  the  championship  of 
the  West.  So  it  came  to  pass  that  our  hero  waxed  very  popular  at 
Purdue.  Rameses  roomed  at  the  House  of  Lords.  One  day  while  chatting  over  the  telephone  he 
heard  of  the  edict  of  the  king.  He  rung  off  and  gasped  for  breath.  To  learn  that  he  really  had 
a  chance  to  win  his  charming  princess  was  a  decided  jar  to  his  nervous  system.  But  he  recovered, 
and,  striking  the  table  a  blow  that  was  heard  all  over  Snoddyville,  SAVore  by  the  mummies  of  his 


ancestors  that  he  would  prove  himself  the  lucky  number  or  break  his  bank 
account  trying.  Now  Seti,  the  king,  not  to  be  out-done  by  Li  Hung  Chang, 
had  started  upon  a  tour  of  the  world  and  had  reached  the  United  States, 
bringing  along  a  large  pyramid  as  a  present  to  Major  McKinley.  It 
happened  that  he  arrived  at  La  Fayette  in  the  course  of  his  journey  on 
the  date  of  a  game  between  Purdue  and  the  school  of  Izzurbanipal's  choice. 
Being  something  of  a  base-ball  enthusiast  he  decided  to  view  the  game, 
and  our  worthy  president  was  proud  to  have  such  an  honored  guest  as  a 
witness  of  Purdue's  greatness.  Imagine  then  the  king  seated  in  state 
upon  the  bleachers  with  our  honored  president  as  his  right  bower.  Before 
them  the  spindle-shanked  barbarians  and  the  sturdy  nine  of  old  Purdue 
limber  up  their  joints  preparatory  to  the  game.  "  It  reminds  me,"  said 
Seti,  removing  a  cigarette  from  his  lips,  "of  the  time  when  I  played  on 
the  West  Side  Memphis  nine.  As  short-stop  I  could  stop  a  hotter  grounder  than" — and  thus 
telling  reminiscences  the  time  was  whiled  away  until  the  game  was  called. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  game  the  playing  was  about  equally  strong  upon  both  sides,  the  score 
standing  a  tie  at  the  end  of  the  seventh  inning.  At  first  the  king  rooted  for  Izzurbanipal  and  the 
visitors,  but  when  at  a  critical  moment  Rameses  struck  the  ball  with  such  violence  that  he 
secured  three  bases  and  brought  in  four  or  five  tallies,  Seti  flopped  over  and  yelled  for  Purdue 
and  the  phenomenon  from  Egypt. 

During  the  eighth  inning  the  outsiders  succeeded  in  intimidating  the  tally-marker  and  thus 
running  up  the  score  such  a  distance  that  in  spite  of  Rameses'  curves,  the  visitors  were  ahead  by 
three  tallies  at  the  end  of  the  inning.  Now  came  the  ninth  with  the  barbarians  at  the  bat.  They 
went  down  without  a  gain  and  the  Purdue  nine  flocked  in  from  the  field.  After  two  outs  three 
men  managed  to  ornament  the  bases  and  it  was  Rameses'  time  to  bruise  the  ball.  Up  it  came  and 
around  swung  the  bat.  They  met,  and  after  the  meeting  the  ball  hurriedly  departed  in  the  direction 
of  Klondike  and  was  never  heard  from  again.  It  was  a  home  run  and  a  victory  for  the  Black 
and  Old  Gold. 

Amid  the  reckless  destruction  of  hats  and  vocal  organs  by  Purdue  rooters  the  King  rushed 
down  from  the  bleachers,  and,  embracing  the  hero,  said  :  "  Rameses,  0  Rameses,  this  will  be  a 
red  letter  day  in  the  history  of  Egypt.  The  way  you  swatted  the  ball  proves  the  nobility  of  your 
character  and  I  am  convinced  that  you  are  the  man  I  have  been  advertising  for.  Come  with  me 
and  be  my  son-in-law  and  get  started  in  the  king  business  right  away." 

The  princess  and  he  were  married  amid  great  pomp  and  ceremony  and,  in  the  words  of  the 
poet,  their  lives  were  a  picnic  and  a  hallelujah  for  ever  after. 
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Any  girl  who  brought  her  lunch  to  the  basement  of  the  main  building  had  to  be  initiated  into  R.  O.  B.  S.  Only  one 
ever  refused  to  become  a  member,  and  she  was  dubbed  "Anti-R.  O.  B.  S."  The  only  requirement  of  initiation  was  to  swear 
to  keep  the  profound  secrets,  and  to  be  made  to  eat  an  olive  before  the  organization.  The  seed  of  the  olive  must  be  kept 
forever,  and  if  lost  would  be  the  means  of  expelling  a  member.  The  object  of  the  R.  O.  B.  S.  is  to  have  fun  at  noons,  and 
occasionally  to  banquet  the  poor  "Owls,"  who  often  suffered  for  a  square  meal.  "  R.  O.  B.  S."  was  the  twin  sister  to 
A.  O.  D.  D.,  both  being  born  in  the  days  of  '93-'94. 
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"UT  OMNES    UNUM   SINT." 


I  HE  incompleteness  of  the  records  now  in  the  possession  of  the  secretary  makes  it 
impossible  at  this  time  to  give  a  satisfactory  account  of  the  history  of  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association  of  Purdue  University.  Founded  in  1880,  it  has  again 
and  again  been  leader  and  set  the  pace  for  the  other  college  associations  of  the 
Hoosier  state.  After  a  period  of  relapse  and  ineffectual  resistance  to  decline  it  is 
rising  once  more  out  of  the  quicksands  of  an  inadequate  policy  and  the  mire  of  petty,  popular 
prejudice  to  its  rightful  place  as  a  broad,  comprehensive,  Christian,  college  organization,  uniting 
all  Christian  students,  who  own  Jesus  Christ  as  their  Lord  and  Master,  in  an  effort  to  win  their 
fellow-students  to  a  like  confession,  that,  as  a  body,  the  men  of  Purdue  may  go  out  into  the 
world  manly  men,  victorious  over  self,  fitted  not  only  for  noble  humanitarian  service — building 
bridges,  beautifying  our  landscapes,  improving  our  railway  service,  discovering  new  uses  for  the 
earth's  treasures,  new  laws  of  life,  new  remedies  for  disease,  and  making  the  soil  to  yield  more 
abundantly — but  also  fitted  for  courageous  Christian  leadership  ;  men  of  conviction  and  hope  ; 
men  of  clean  lives  and  high  ideals,  men  of  mighty  faith  and  mightier  works. 

A  new  movement  is  on.     A  comprehensive  work  in  a  community  of  six  hundred  men  needs 
oversight,  careful  and  continuous.     This  can  not  be  given  by  a  single  under-graduate,  or  a  set  of 


them,  no  matter  Iioav  gifted,  conscientious  and  enthusiastic,  without  detriment  to  the  secular 
college  work  and  consequently  to  the  future  life.  It  is  due  to  the  association  as  well  as  to  the 
University  that  the  men  in  its  membership  be  faithful  in  their  scholarship  and  "stand  in" 
squarely  with  their  instructors.  The  need,  then,  for  some  time,  has  been  to  secure  a  salaried 
executive  officer  who  should  be  a  college  man  and  yet  give  the  larger  part  of  his  time  to  the  work 
of  directing  the  various  activities  of  the  association  and  increasing  its  effectiveness.  This  man 
has  been  secured,  thanks  to  the  assistance  of  C.  C.  Michener  of  the  international  committee,  E.  E. 


Stacy,  our  state  secretary, 
the  faculty,  and  others, 
need  no  other  institution  in 
Once  more  we  are  in  a  posi- 
The  progress  of  the  last 
tinuous.  It  is  no  longer 
bership  list.  No  more  is 
cosmopolitan  a  body, 
hundred  mark.  Next  fall  it 
and  fifty.  Why  not,  with 
students  church  members? 
longer  provides  for  $165 
it  should  provide  for  at  least 
rented  headquarters  for  the 
but  entirely  inadequate. 
Paul,  to  be  in  "our  own 
rooms  and  baths,  reading- 
classes.  The  association  has 
top  desk,  secured  official 
library,  established  a  mem- 
Intercollegian  "  a  member- 
free  not  only  to    members 


George  W.  Leavitt, 
General  Secretary. 


the  executive  committee  of 
Though  having  the  same 
Indiana  has,  as  yet,  met  it. 
tion  to  lead.  Let  us  lead  ! 
seven  months  has  been  con- 
feasible  to  publish  the  mem- 
it  befitting  so  open  and 
Membership  is  now  at  the 
should  pass  two  hundred 
thre e-q  u a r  t e r  s  of  our 
The  financial  budget  no 
but  for  $1,200.  Next  year 
$1,500.  The  association  has 
year,  the  best  obtainable, 
Next  fall  we  plan,  like 
hired  house"  with  social 
rooms  and  rooms  for  study 
bought  a  full  sized  roll- 
stationery,  enlarged  its 
bership  fee  and  made  "  The 
ship  privilege,  sending  it 
but    also    to    each    of    the 


faculty  and  a  few  interested  alumni.  It  has  issued  a  "  Prospectus  of  the  Bible  study  department," 
and  two  bulletins,  one  financial,  the  other  devoted  to  matters  of  re-organization  and  membership. 
The  association  helped  entertain  the  state  convention,  giving  money  and  men,  and  serving  a 
supper  to  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  members,  college  delegates  and  other  specially  invited  guests. 
It  entertained  the  College  Section  Conference  in  the  Irving  Hall,  serving  the  supper  in  the  West 
Side  M.  E.  church.  We  owe  them  thanks — but  what's  all  this?  Only  new  evidence  that  we 
need  a  college  association  building.     Early  in  January  the  association  conducted  a  two  days' 


Bible  Institute  with  prominent  speakers  from  abroad  and  a  printed  program.  As  a  result  we 
enroll  forty  men  in  our  Bible  study  classes  and  six  men  in  a  weekly  mission-study  class,  not  to 
mention  the  prominence  thereby  given  to  Bible  study  in  the  minds  of  the  entire  student  body. 
The  association  has  purchased  new  hymn  books  and  furnished  the  men  with  addresses  by  a 
number  of  prominent  speakers  ;  has  given  three  receptions,  two  with  the  co-operation  of  the 
Young  Women's  Christian  Association  of  Purdue ;  and  has  conducted  a  wide  and  helpful 
correspondence  with  other  college  associations  and  the  state  and  international  secretaries.  Men 
have  been  won  to  a  Christian  life  and  developed  in  Christian  service.  No  statistics  can  adequately 
show  the  number  of  men  that  have  been  helped  to  a  manlier  life.  Regular  missionary  meetings 
are  held  once  a  month. 

Our  new  officers  must  be  trained  men  ;  accordingly  we  plan  to  send  them,  with  a  number  of 
promising  men,  to  the  student  summer  conference  at  Lake  Geneva  in  June.  We  need  the  hearty 
financial  support  of  the  alumni  and  other  friends  of  Purdue  ;  since  our  University  library  is 
innocent  of  books  of  reference  for  Bible  study  and  books  on  modern  missions,  and  can  not  expend 
state  funds  in  securing  works  of  such  a  nature,  we  need  an  endowed  library  of  this  sort  such  as 
they  have  at  Cornell  University  ;  we  need  an  ample  equipment,  modern  and  soon,  for  our  work  ; 
all  these  things  we  need  and  many  others  ;  accordingly  we  are  completing  plans  for  the  organiza- 
tion of  a  model  board  of  directors  who  will  lead  us  on  to  the  full  and  triumphant  realization  of 
the  great  vision  that  has  come  to  us  through  the  establishment  at  "Old  Purdue"  of  the  first 
general  secretaryship  in  the  state  of  Indiana. 

"  Ut  omnes  unum  sinV — "That  they  all  may  be  one":  this  is  our  motto — that  watchword, 
taken  from  the  very  lips  of  Jesus  Christ,  that  is  uniting  the  Christian  students  of  the  world  into 
the  noblest,  grandest  and  most  comprehensive  federation  that  ever  blessed  this  weather-beaten 
earth,  a  federation  of  college  men  fighting  for  the  King  of  Kings  and  seeking  to  establish  "  The 
Imperialism  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth." 
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TYPICAL       STUDENTS'       ROOMS. 


FELLOWS     WE      KNOW. 
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When  one   enters  a  new  sphere  of  life,  he  is  naturally  much  interested  in  the  people  he  finds 
there.     This  is  especially  true  of  a  boy  when  he  enters  college,  and,  accordingly,  when,  in  the 
autumn  of  1898,  I  entered  Purdue  as  a  member  of  the  class  of  1902,  I  at  once  found  it  a  matter 
of  necessity  and  interest  to  find  out  all  I  could  about  the  other  fellows.     Of  course,  I  was  first 
thrown  among  my  fellow   Freshmen,  but,  you  know,  "all  Freshmen  looked  alike 
to  me."     The  verdant  atmosphere  which  surrounded  all  of   them  served  as  a  fog 
to  conceal  what  little  individuality  might  be  lurking  beneath.    The  Sophomores  were 
a  fair,  well-behaved  lot,  but  Sophomores  are  too  busy  to  develop  individualities, 
and  then,  you  see,  the  poor  fellows  had  no  nerve,  and  a  student  without  nerve  is 
but  a  melancholy  spectacle.     I  had  expected  to  find  some  interesting  types  among 
the  Juniors,  but  the  class  was  really  too  small  to  present  many  individuals  of  note. 
True,   I   found  some  very  strange   specimens  of  humanity,   such  as  Newlin   and 
Priseler,  but  I  should  slander  my  Alma  Mater  were  I  to  call  these  typical  Juniors 
types  of  Purdue  students.     It  was  well   for  themselves  and  others 
that  the  Juniors  had  another  year  of  probation.     It  was  not  until 
my  attention  was  given  to  the  great  class  of  '99  (then,  as  ever  since, 
the  pride  of  the  University),  that  I  was  able  to  find  an  abundance  of 
well-defined  types.     Far  from  assuming  the  arrogance  which  some- 
times attends  weaker  mortals  when  they  chance  to  be  as  successful, 
the  Seniors  mingled  freely  with  the  lower  classmen,  encouraging  the 
development  of  those  qualities  which  had  made  themselves  so  great. 

Of  all  the  members  of  the  class  of  '99,  I  suppose  no  other  was 
so  much  talked  of  and  did  so  much  talking  as  the  great  apostle  of 
freedom — of  free  silver,  free  trade,  free  thought,  and  sundry  other 
articles  on  the  free-list.  Long  shall  I  remember  him — tall,  angular, 
with  the  bushy  red  moustache,  his  head  inclined  with  such  a 
knowing  look.  And  how  much  he  knew!  There  was  no  subject 
upon  which  he  could  not  discourse  until  his  audience  grew  from  a 
single  listener  to  a  circle  of  people  who  marveled  at  his  gift  of  gab. 
Finally,  surfeited   with    wisdom,  they  would  silently  steal  away, 


until  at  last  the  orator  was  left  alone  in  his  glory.  He  never  believed  in  keeping  his  light  under 
a  bushel,  and,  being  a  free-thinker,  disregarded  the  Biblical  injunction,  "Cast  not  your  pearls 
before  swine."  He  had  the  happy  faculty  of  making  a  little  truth  go  a  long  way,  and  when  it 
had  reached  its  journey's  end,  it  was  usually  so  distorted  that  its  identity  was  entirely  lost. 
There  was  no  circumstance  which  he  could  not  transform  into  an  argument — or  what  he  called 
one — for  the  truth  of  his  opinions.  He  believed  truth  to  be  a  most  precious  article,  and  was  very 
economical  in  the  use  of  it.  In  order  that  what  he  did  use  should  not  pass  by  unnoticed,  he 
always  clothed  it  with  a  vast  quantity  of  verbiage. 

It  was  hard  for  me  to  believe  that  such  a  prodigy  of  wisdom  had  but  three  years  before  been 
a  simple  Freshman  like  the  rest  of  us,  but  it  seems  that  such  was  the  case.  Think  of  it,  our 
statesman  had  to  take  military  drill,  just  as  any  other  clumsy  Freshman  !  His  sympathies  not 
being  given  to  the  "Department  of  Scientific  Murder,"  he  was  not  a  howling  success  as  a  cadet, 
and  was  once  told  by  Lieutenant  Miller  that  he  was  a  disgrace  to  the  company.  On  Decoration 
Day,  Lieutenant  Miller  asked  those  who  objected  to  participating  in  the  exercises  to  give  their 
reasons.  When  our  "old  man  eloquent"  was  interrogated,  he  responded,  "Sir,  I  would  not  be 
a  disgrace  to  your  battalion."  In  announcing  the  result  of  the  examination,  Lieutenant  Miller 
looked  pointedly  at  him,  and  said,  "Only  one  man  has  given  a  good  reason,  and  he  will  not  be 
excused . ' ' 

I  was  told  that  our  friend  had  changed  much  while  in  college.  While  it  was  still  always 
quite  breezy  in  his  vicinity,  the  money  question  no  longer  monopolized  his  oratory.  Socialism, 
religion,  and — 'tis  true — matrimony,  all  were  presented  to  the  students  in  their  true  light.  The 
cause  of  this  change  is  not  altogether  clear,  but  most  people  attributed  it  to  the  little  blind  god, 
for  it  was  noticed  that  as  our  orator  asserted  more  and  more  emphatically  that  marriage  is  not  a 
failure,  and  that  it  is  not  well  for  man  to  be  alone,  he  developed  a  great  liking  for  flowers,  so  that 
he  was  rarely  seen  without  one  in  his  button-hole . 

He  was  very  fond  of  dancing,  and  once  remarked  that  he  "  wouldn't  do  a  thing  to  the  two- 
step."  As  a  matter  of  fact,  what  he  did  to  it  was  sufficient,  so  that  a  wall-flower  was  heard  to 
remark,  "I  am  sorry  I  can't  dance,  but  I  am  so  thankful  that  I  know  it."  But  not  a  bit  did  he 
care  for  criticism.  Almost  the  only  way  in  which  he  could  be  offended  was  for  one  to  abstain 
from  roasting  him.  He  enjoyed  the  operation  hugely,  and  lie  was  usually  accommodated.  In  a 
discussion  he  absolutely  refused  to  allow  his  temper  to  be  ruffled.  Like  most  of  our  noted 
students,  he  recognized  the  value  of  bluff,  and  made  it  conceal  many  little  deficiencies.  But  after 
all's  said,  many  pleasant  memories  cluster  about  him.  In  his  literary  society,  in  the  class-room, 
in  the  University,  he  will  not  soon  be  forgotten.     He  was  unique. 


"All,  this  must  be  someone  who  has  swelled  on  himself  pretty  badly," 
I  thought,  as  I  saw  a  fellow  of  the  proportions  of  a  retired  bar-tender  walking 
along  with  a  mien  of  the  most  exalted  dignity — not  Shorty,  for  although  they 
were  much  together,  no  one  would  speak  of  the  "cute  little  man'"  as  having 
exalted  dignity.  This  was  another  kind  of  mien.  "He  is  either  a  Freshman 
who  lias  got  his  name  in  the  Exponent,  or  a  Junior  who  has  ridden  his  pony 
through  a  test  in  safety,"  I  decided  from  his  proud  bearing.  But  I  was 
mistaken,  for  he  turned  out  to  be  another  member  of  the  class  of  '99.  I  was 
much  awed  by  his  commanding  presence,  but  noticed  that  the  Seniors  did  not 
seem  to  be  a  bit  afraid.  I  asked  one  of  them  how  this 
could  be.  "  Oh,"  said  he,  "you  needn't  be  afraid  of  Tub, 
for  he  is  perfectly  harmless.  That  fierce  look  and  surly 
tone  of  his  are  only  a  bluff.  They  are  old  friends  of  his, 
and  have  helped  him  out  of  many  a  tight  place.  He  is  too 
lazy  to  do  anything,  even  though  he  might  otherwise  have 
the  inclination.  So  we  are  no  longer  terrified  by  his  bluff." 
Thanking  the  Senior  for  the  information,  I  passed  on  with 
a  sense  of  relief  at  knowing  that  my  life  would  not  be 
endangered  if  by  chance  I  should  happen  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  fierce  Senior. 

He  was  a  delicately  made  little  fellow,  and  everything 
about  him  was  characterized  by  an  utter  absence  of  anything 


rough  and  vigorous. 


His  gait  was  as  mincing  as  that  of 


the  most  fastidious  girl.  His  waist  was  beautifully  slender, 
but  I  am  told  that  the  story  which  alleged  that  he  wore 
corsets  was  all  a  lie.  The  features  were  of  great  delicacy, 
and  had  the  lips  been  the  property  of  a  girl,  they  would  have  been  the  delight 
of  some  lover,  who  would  have  declared  that  his  colors  were  red,  white,  and 
blue — the  red  of  those  lips,  the  white  of  that  brow,  and  the  blue  of  those  eyes. 
And  just  think  of  the  thrill  of  holding  such  lily  fingers  in  one's  own  !  His 
conversation  was  as  choice  as  that  of  a  maiden  lady  of  the  old  school.  The 
finely  modulated  soprano  voice  was  just  the  instrument  for  the  expression  of 
these  choice  thoughts.  Such  a — man — naturally  had  refined  tastes.  When 
a  Freshman,  he  was  much  shocked  at  the  custom  which  prevails  at  our 
boarding-houses    of   having   three    square  meals    a  day.       He   informed   the 


fellows  that  he  had  been  used  to  six  o'clock  dinner.  He  was  interested  in  literature,  being  an 
ardent  admirer  of  James  Lane  Allen.  I  never  heard  anyone  say,  but  I  suppose  he  must  have 
been  very  fond  of  the  Duchess  and  Bertha  M.  Clay,  since  these  are  favorites  with  most  young 
girls.  It  is  true  that  his  amusements  were  not  of  a  boisterous  character,  but  I  never  believed  the 
rumor  that  he  did  fancy-work.  These,  and  other  similar  stories  probably  arose  from  some  of  his 
doings  about  which  there  was  nothing  unladylike.  For  instance,  some  thought  it  very  funny 
because  in  getting  off  a  street-car  he  once  held  up  his  mackintosh  in  the  same  manner  that  a  lady 
holds  up  her  skirts.     Alas  !  that 

"  Many  a  flower  is  born  to  blush  unseen 
And  waste  its  fragrance  on  the  desert  air." 

How  many  men  who  fail  to  find  their  ideal  in  the  masculinity  of  the  New 
Woman  would  rejoice  were  they  to  find  a  girl  who  possessed  a  few  of  these 
good,  old-fashioned,  maidenly  attributes  ! 

One  day  another  Senior  of  whom  I  had  heard  much  was  pointed  out  to 
me.  There  was  a  great  "  P"  on  his  sweater,  but  this  was  not  necessary  to 
proclaim  him  a  foot-ball  player.  The  great  frame,  the  heavy  jaw,  the 
daring  eyes,  and,  of  course,  the  long  hair,  all  indicated  a  hero  of  the 
gridiron.  I  could  easily  believe  the  stories  told  of  his  prowess — of  how, 
when  he  was  to  line  up  against  a  Minnesota  guard  fifty  pounds  heavier,  he 
promised  the  students  to  trim  him  down  to  his  own  size  before  the  game 
was  over,  and  how  he  held  him  on  that  glorious  day — of  how  in  another 
game  Purdue's  favorite  end  was  maliciously  put  out  of  action  by  a  certain 
colored  half-back  who  had  failed  to  go  around  that  way,  and  how,  soon 
after  our  hero  of  the  fearless  eyes  had  relieved  another  man,  the  "coon" 
suddenly  ceased  knocking  out  Purdue  men  for  that  day.  Being  an 
enthusiastic  athlete,  he  naturally  had  many  stories  of  athletic  feats.  Some 
of  these  were  so  marvelous  as  to  stagger  belief.  At  the  time  of  the  Chicago- 
Pennsylvania  game  in  '98,  he  created  great  excitement  by  appearing  on 
Stuart  Field  and  announcing  that  a  telegram  had  just  been  received  stating 
that  Herschberger  had  successfully  made  a  place  kick  for  goal  from  the 
sixty-yard  line.  Manager  Esterline,  who  knew  how  to  raise  the  leather 
himself,  was  overjoyed  to  hear  of  this  achievement  of  a  fellow-kicker.  It 
was  the  especial  delight  of  our  pig-skin  warrior  to  instruct  a  class  eleven  or 
a  high  school  team  in  the  tactics  of  the  noblest  of  games.     How  vigorously 


he  would  reprove  the  unlucky  one  who  failed  to  profit  by  his  coaching  ! 
For  he  was  usually  surrounded  by,  well,  hardly  a  halo,  but  an  atmosphere, 
the  color  of  which  was  blue,  and  the  odor  of  which  was  pharmaceutical, 
since  he  would  use  strong  language,  and  he  was  a  Pharmic.  A  stranger 
once  described  him  as  "that  fellow  who  swore  so  easily."  He  used  to  go 
to  chapel  occasionally.  One  day  I  saw  him  and  another  student  playing 
with  two  little  white  cubes  with  black  spots  on  them.  These  they  tossed 
about  on  the  back  of  a  hymn  book.  They  were  exchanging  pennies,  too, 
it  seemed.  Being  a  Freshman,  I  did  not  know  what  they  were  doing. 
Of  course,  I  have  found  out  since  then.  He  was  a  typical  Western 
product — for  Purdue's  fame  had  penetrated  even  to  his  Oregon  home  and 
drawn  him  thence — and  he  was  as  picturesque  as  one  of  his  own  rugged 
mountains. 

Did  it  ever  occur  to  you  that  in  college  some  of  our  best  fellows  are 
to  be  found  among  the  girls?  Unfortunately,  Purdue  has  not  as  many 
co-eds  as  could  be  desired,  but  those  we  have  rise  to  the  emergenc}',  and 
by  their  activity  help  to  make  good  the  deficiency  in  numbers.  Some 
iconoclasts  have  asserted  that  not  all  Purdue  girls  are  fair.  This  may 
be  true,  though  far  be  it  from  me  to  be  ungallant  enough  to  say  so. 
However,  I  will  at  least  declare  that  the  class  of  '99  was  highly  favored 
in  this  respect.  Yes,  we  all  knew  her — that  substantial  maiden  with  the 
set  jaw,  who  graduated  in  June,  '99.  We  had  all  heard  of,  and  some  of 
us  had  observed,  her  skill  in  the  manipulation  of  "small  specimens  of 
the  equine  species."  She  was  a  prominent  member  of  the  far-famed  "Popular  Zoology  Class," 
and  some  have  supposed  that  her  success  with  equines  was  due  to  the  knowledge  of  animals 
which  she  gained  in  this  class.  But  there  are  two  reasons  why  this  explanation  is  not  a  good 
one.  The  first  is,  that  the  lady  proved  her  skill  long  before  the  organization  of  that  famous  class. 
The  second  is,  that  the  members  of  the  class  were  chiefly  interested  in  the  study  of  creatures  of 
the  human  species,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others.  But  no  matter  where  she  learned  the  art,  or 
whether  it  was  natural,  and  not  acquired,  she  was  master  of  it.  Many  who  failed  to  appreciate 
her,  or  who  were  envious  of  her  success,  prophesied  that  sooner  or  later  she  would  fall  a  victim 
of  some  prof's  eagle  eye — Doc  Stone's,  for  instance — but,  one  and  all,  they  were  mistaken.  This 
self-contained  lady  had  no  patience  with  those  of  her  sex  who  were  identified  with  the  woman's 
rights  movement.  "  I  already  have  more  than  my  share  of  rights,"  she  said.  She  did  not  take 
into  consideration  the  fact  that  some  of  her  weaker  sisters  are  not  equally  endowed  with  the 


power  to  rule  man.  I  am  told  that  when  a  Freshman  she  lived  at  the  Ladies' 
Hall.  Mrs.  McRae,  who  has  such  a  rare  insight  into  character,  asked  her  if  she 
were  not  an  only  child.  The  surmise  chanced  to  be  incorrect,  but,  "straws  show 
which  way  the  wind  blows."  No  deceit  about  her — not  a  bit  of  it.  If  she  did  not 
like  the  doings  of  someone,  she  was  free  to  make  known  her  disapproval.  It  is 
said  that  she  once  caused  a  certain  loquacious  and  egotistical  jay  by  the  name  of 
Parker,  A.  A.,  to  hush  so  suddenly  that  his  teeth  chattered.  Even  the  instructors 
sometimes  fell  victims  to  her  wrath — Professor  Burrage,  for  instance.  Such  a  girl 
is  not  easily  vanquished  by  the  ups  and  downs  of  the  world.  Bright,  fearless, 
determined,  she  usually  carried  her  point,  and  we  may  feel  assured  that  she  will 
give  a  good  account  of  herself  outside  the  University  halls.  "The  tools  to  him 
who  can  handle  them." 

It  means  much  to  be  a  popular  man  in  college.  There  is  no  place  where  the 
noble  qualities  which  go  to  make  up  good-fellowship  are  more  prized,  nor  is  there 
a  place  where  the  lack  of  them  becomes  more  evident.  A  man  who  is  popular  in 
college  is  sure  to  win  hosts  of  friends  after  he  enters  upon  his  struggle  with  the 
problems  of  life.  As  an  example  of  this  kind  of  man — the  hail-fellow-well-met, 
who  always  leaves  a  bright  spot  where  he  passes — I  have  met  none  better  than  one 
of  the  leaders  of  '99,  whom  I  am  sure  we  shall  all  long  remember.  A  prominent 
Greek,  he  was  a  familiar  figure  in  the  ball-room.  At  any  function,  he  was  wont 
to  be  surrounded  by  a  bevy  of  belles,  and  was  always  equal  to  the  occasion.  How 
many  admiring  eyes  were  turned  upon  him  at  the  military  ball,  where,  resplendent 
in  his  uniform,  he  gracefully  glided  over  the  waxed  floor  !  He  was  interested  in 
all  University  affairs,  and  was  a  patriotic  class-man.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Exponent  staff,  commandant  of  the  cycle  corps,  treasurer  of  the  Athletic  Association, 
and  a  member  of  the  '99  Debris  staff.  But  he  did  not  let  his  successes  turn  his 
head,  and  although  he  was  credited  with  spending  more  money  than  any  other  man  in  the 
University,  he  was  entirely  free  from  snobbishness.  To  him,  every  man  was  a  fellow-student,  in 
the  sense  which  that  word  should  convey.  Photography  had  charms  for  him,  and  he  was  never 
happier  than  when  in  possession  of  a  new  camera,  which  occurred,  on  the  average,  about  once  a 
week.  Naturally,  a  man  who  had  so  much  to  do  could  not  put  a  great  amount  of  time  on  his 
studies,  so  his  native  wit  was  made  to  supply  the  deficiency.  Those  who  were  in  his  classes  say 
that  as  a  bluffer  he  was  unexcelled.  He  would  recite  without  having  studied  the  lesson — and 
would  make  a  good  recitation,  too.  It  was  unfortunate  that  our  friend  did  not  remain  to  receive 
his  degree.     But  the  fates  would  not  have  it  so,  and  perhaps  all  was  well,  for  he  began  his  career 


in  business  auspiciously.  We  all  feel  sure  that  this  favorable  beginning  was  only  an  indication 
of  what  the  future  holds  for  him,  and  the  class  of  '99  will  always  claim  him  when  in  after  years 
the  roll  is  called,  feeling  sure  that  he  will  still  respond,  the  same  genial  old  fellow  as  of  yore. 


the 
and 


Before  I  had  been  on  the  campus  long,  I  noticed  a  wheelman,  who  was  recklessly  riding  about 

drives,  with  his  hands  off  the  handle-bars.     He  seemed  to  be  a  man  of  marked  individuality, 

I  inquired  concerning  him  of  a  Senior.      "Oh,"  said  he,  "that's  Grave  Yard  Bill,  alias  Slide 

Rule,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  in  the  University."    I  was  somewhat 

puzzled  by  the  queer  names,  and  asked  to  be  enlightened,  whereupon  my 

Senior  friend  proceeded  as  follows:     "Well,  when  he  entered  Purdue,  he 

was  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  one  of  the  class  of  '00,  along  with  Dave  Braden, 

Shorty  Wallace,  Dense  Fitzer,  and  others  who  so  injured  their  health  by 

hard  study  that  they  have   been    forced  to    quit    school.     Following   the 

example  of  these  lights,  he  applied  himself  so  closely  to  his  studies  that 

when  a  recitation  was  over  he  would  run  to  his  room  in  order  to  save  time. 

In  consequence  of  such  habits,  he  acquired  the  cadaverous  expression  which 

has  gained  for  him  the  nick-name,  Grave  Yard  Bill.     As  soon  as  the  sad 

fate  of  Wallace,  Fitzer,  ct  a!,  warned  him  that  much  study  is  not  good  for  a 

student,  he  showed  his  wisdom  by  leaving  '00  and  joining  '99.     "As  to  the 

other  epithet,    '  Slide  Rule,'   you  have  probably  noticed  that  he  always  has 

a  species  of  ruler  protruding  from  his  coat-pocket.     This  is  a  slide  rule,  an 

instrument  used  for  ascertaining  logarithms  and  for  shortening  long  processes 

of  calculation.     Our  friend  early  appreciated  its  value,  and  used  it  on  every 

possible  occasion.     As  an  illustration  of  his  skill  in  its  manipulation,  they 

say  that  he  once  had  occasion  to  multiply  two  by  two,  and  that  with  the  aid 

of   his  instrument  he   soon   ascertained   the   product  to  be   four."     I 

remarked  that  he  seemed  to  be  a  bicyclist  of  note.     My  friend  rejoined, 

"Oh,  yes,  he  is  an  all-round  athlete,  but  is  especially  fond  of  track  and 

gymnasium  sports.     Many  a  time  have  I  seen  all  the  other  fellows  stop 

their  work  in  the  gym  and  watch  him  as  he  was  exercising.    They  were 

getting  pointers,  I  suppose.    When  he  finished,  they  would  reward  him 

with  rounds  of  applause.     Our  friend  thinks  that  many  of  the  longer 

words  in  the  language  are  slighted,  owing  to  the  fact  that  many  people 

always  use  a  short  word  where  a  longer  one  might  do  just  as  well.     In 

order  to  equalize  things,  he  never  uses  a  short  word  if  there  is  a  long 

one    which   will    do    at  all.     In  order   that  he  may  not  neglect  any 


unknown  word,  he  always  reads  a  chapter  in  Webster's  International  after 
supper.  So  you  see  that  he  is  really  a  remarkable  man.  I  am  only  sorry 
that  he  did  not  start  with  '99,  for  I  am  sure  that  if  he  had  sooner  fallen  into 
the  company  of  Peck,  Lennox,  and  a  few  more  of  our  fellows,  he  would 
never  have  gotten  into  the  bad  habit  of  studying,  which  has  come  so  nearly 
being  his  destruction." 

When  we  were  but  little  children — even  before  we  were  Freshmen — we 
used  to  be  very  curious  as  to  the  appearance  of  the  Bad  Man.  Sometimes 
we  were  told  that  he  had  hoofs  and  horns,  and,  again,  this  was  denied.  As 
we  grew  older,  we  heard  it  said  that  the  Bad  Man,  like  Santa  Claus,  was 
only  a  myth.  But  I  had  always  clung  to  the  belief  that  there  is  a  Prince  of 
Darkness,  and  so  when  I  saw  a  tall,  angular  Senior  with  black  hair,  eyes, 
and  moustache,  and  the  expression  usually  attributed  to  the  Old  Boy,  I  was 
sure  that  I  knew  what  the  latter  looks  like.  He  roomed  oyer  in  the  city, 
and  as  this  was  unusual,  I  investigated  a  little.  I  found  that,  before 
coming  to  Purdue,  he  had  somewhat  injured  his  system  by  drinking  thirty 
or  forty  glasses  of  beer  a  day,  so  that  he  was  compelled  to  live  on  a  diet  of 
bread  and  milk,  or  some  such  reconstructive  combination.  In  order  that 
he  should  be  compelled  to  take  sufficient  exercise,  his  physician  made  him 
take  rooms  on  the  East  Side.  It  is  said  that  he  once  repented  of  his 
indiscretions,  and  lamented  that  he  had  not  been  content  with,  say  twenty 
or  twenty-five  glasses  a  day.  This  repentance  came  in  February,  1899, 
when  the  mercury  was  hovering  about  fifteen  degrees  beloAV  zero,  and  a 
keen  wind  was  blowing  across  the  levee.  Our  friend  was  taking  his  exercise. 
You  might  think  that  such  a  man  would  not  be  prayerful,  but,  as  the  tramp 
said  of  Little  Willie,  "you  can't  just  sometimes  always  tell.''     In  chapel, 

he  always  repeated  the  Lord's  Prayer,  usually  with  variations.  He  did  not  believe  in  being 
fettered  by  old  forms,  and  made  his  prayers  practical,  as  the  following  examples  show.  He 
would  substitute,  "Thy  will  be  done  in  Doc  Stone's  room  as  in  heaven,"  for  the  usual  version. 
On  one  occasion  he  prayed,  "Give  us  tomorrow  that  foot-ball  game,"  and  we  were  the  victors. 
This  shows  that  he  had  a  special  wire  to  headquarters,  and  also  reminds  us  that  he  should  not  be 
judged  by  human  standards. 


-&/r 


I  should  hardly  say  that  he  was  of  prepossessing  appearance.     His  tall,  stooped  figure  was 
not  a  thing  of  beauty,  and  his  hair  (of  the  color  of  tow)  might  have  been  better  kept.     He  believed 


that  the  golden  moments  are  too  precious  to  be  wasted  in  standing  before  a  mirror  or  in  pressing 
trousers.  Add  to  these  considerations  the  fact  that  he  was  not  a  graceful  man,  and  you  will  agree 
that  he  could  not  go  through  the  world  depending  upon  his  attractive  appearance.  He  did  not 
try  this,  although  he  had  plenty  of  brass  to  make  the  attempt,  had  he  so  desired. 

It  was  on  this  brass  that  he  relied,  rather  than  on  his  polished  manners.  As  an  illustration 
of  his  great  tact,  it  is  said  that  Professor  Goldsborough  (well  known  to  be  the  re-incarnation  of 
Lord  Chesterfield)  and  a  rather  smooth  Senior  were  conversing,  incidentally  throwing  bouquets 
at  each  other,  when  our  brassy  Senior  stepped  up,  touched  the  professor's  arm,  and  bluntly 
inquired,  "Say,  have  you  got  a  hard  lead  pencil?"  "  Goldie  "  did  not  fall  in  a  swoon,  but 
merely  turned  away  with  a  look  of  the  most  intense  disgust,  which  shows 
his  marvelous  power  of  self-control.  There  is  an  old  proverb  about  barking 
dogs  which  applies  only  too  Avell  to  this  marvel  of  cheek.  At  first,  many 
were  deluded  into  believing  him  a  man  of  real  nerve,  but,  alas!  his 
reputation  as  such  was  forever  ruined  by  an  event  which  occurred  on  one  of 
those  memorable  nights  when  '99  and  '98  contested  for  supremacy  at  the 
tank.  That  was  when  tank-painting  was  at  its  prime,  before  '00  had 
introduced  the  cheap  practice  of  painting  it  in  the  day-time.  Some  '99 
men,  our  friend  among  them,  went  out  on  a  patriotic  errand,  and  our  man 
of  nerve  told  what  he  should  do  to  the  '98  men  were  they  to  interfere.  But 
while  one  of  the  little  band  was  high  on  the  tank,  an  overwhelming  gang  of 
'98  men  swooped  down  upon  them.  This  hero  of  ours  seemed  to  feel  that 
the  man  on  the  tank  could  take  care  of  himself,  and  immediately  took 
to  his  heels,  pursued  by  '98's  fleet  runner,  "Irish"  Cassady.  But  the 
Hibernian  athlete  was  not  in  it  at  all,  for  our  sprinter  only  occasionally 
touched  the  ground,  and  with  about  twenty  steps  had  reached  Happy 
Hollow,  into  which  he  leaped.  A  mighty  noise,  as  of  a  heavy  body 
plunging  madly  through  briers,  brush,  etc.,  was  heard,  and  he  was  seen  no 
more  that  night.  They  say  he  never  stopped  running  until  he  reached  the 
Riverside  road.  He  was  credited  with  being  a  very  skillful  conjuror  and 
sleight-of-hand  performer,  for  it  was  frequently  noticed  that  when  he  had 
left  a  student's  room  or  a  laboratory,  some  article  had  mysteriously 
disappeared.  He  was  a  great  lover  of  souvenirs.  But  we  must  never 
forget  his  services  on  the  diamond.  He  was  a  feature  of  the  outfield,  and 
whenever  a  "fly"  came  his  way,  it  was  taken  care  of  in  an  acceptable 
manner.  At  such  times  we  forgot  all  his  little  failings.  Good-bye,  old 
man,  we  shall  not  forget  you  when  we  shall  lie  back  in  our  chairs  and  live 


our  college  days  over  again,   and,  surely,  you  will  remember  us — you 
have  so  many  souvenirs. 

She  was  as  fair  as  a  flower  of  spring,  and  as  gay  as  a  day  in  May. 
Like  a  sunbeam  she  flitted  across  the  path  of  the  care-worn  student,  and 
made  him  for  the  time  forget  his  trials  and  tribulations.  She  was  just 
a  little  girl,  with  bright  eyes  and  brown  hair,  and  we  like  to  remember 
her  with  a  teasing  smile,  and  a  merry  twinkle  in  her  eyes.  That  was 
when  she  was  good.  But  she  was  not  always  thus.  Sometimes  she 
tired  of  being  jolly,  and  then,  woe  to  the  unfortunate  who  chanced  to 
come  near!  Did  she  scratch  him  and  pull  his  hair?  Oh,  no,  she  just 
snubbed  him,  but  that  was  sufficient.  Speaking  of  hair-pulling  reminds 
me  that  it  is  said  that  over  in  Science  Hall  the  students  sometimes 
indulged  in  friendly  little  breaches  of  the  peace  which  usually  resulted 
in  dishevelled  hair,  with  perhaps  a  scratch  here  and  there.  Our  little 
girl  always  held  her  own  in  these.  What  were  the  students  doing? 
Why,  they  were  studying  Popular  Zoology,  of  course.  What  times  they 
used  to  have,  strolling  through  the  shady  groves,  studying  nature 
(human  and  otherwise)  !  A  Senior  told  me  that  I  could  never  fully 
appreciate  her,  since  I  did  not  see  her  at  the  Philalethean  Annual  in  '97, 
when  she  played  the  part  of  the  Irish  maid,  so  tenderly  solicitous  for  the 
welfare  of  her  policeman,  "Billy  Doo."  How  she  could  dance  !  For 
her — and  with  her — quickly  passed  the  hours  while  tribute  was  paid 
Terpsichore,  and  it  was  but  reluctantly  that  she  at  last  consented  to  give 
Morpheus  his  due.     Next  day,  she  would  show  no  sign  of  sleepiness,  but 

was  as  bright  as  ever.  The  power  which  she  exercised  over  some  unfortunates  can  be  explained 
only  upon  the  assumption  that  she  used  witchcraft,  or — which,  of  course,  could  not  be  true  of  a 
Purdue  student — that  the  fellow  was  "easy."  She  was  one  of  those  maidens  who  can  cause  a 
fellow  to  take  them  to  a  whole  entertainment  course,  and  then  ask  him  to  come  some  other  time 
than  Sunday  evening.  She  had  the  happy  faculty  of  heaping  insult  upon  the  luckless  wight  just 
up  to  the  limit,  but  not  beyond.  The  limit  was  sometimes  quite  high.  Although,  with  eyes  fixed 
on  the  floor,  she  would  naively  admit  that  housekeeping  was  her  aim  in  life,  she  was  by  no  means 
anxious  to  begin  at  once.  Her  self-confidence,  which  came  from  the  success  I  have  spoken  of, 
bade  her  have  no  fears  on  this  score. 

Ah  !  the  years  will  roll  by,  and  our  college  days  will  soon  be  left  far  behind,  but  although 
the  sun-beam  may  pass,  its  brightness  lingers  in  the  heart. 


It  was  nearing  commencement  time  in  the  year  1899,  and  I  heard  a 
Senior  say,  "How  it  would  liven  things  up  to  have  Macy  with  us  again!" 
Another  rejoined,  "Yes,  a  little  of  his  surplus  lung  power  would  help  drive 
away  the  blues  which  attack  me  when  I  think  of  the  time  when  I  can't  draw 
any  more  of  dad's  money."  I  wondered  who  this  merry  fellow  was  who  had 
such  power  to  banish  care  from  a  Senior's  weary  heart,  and  asked  for  an 
explanation.  "Ah,"  said  one  of  the  Seniors,  "he  was  of  too  free  a  nature  to 
submit  to  the  rule  of  70  per  cent.,  and  so  he  was  taken  away.  But" — here 
the  Senior  dropped  a  tear — "I  shall  never  forget  that  pleasant  voice,  which 
could  be  heard  all  over  the  campus,  and  which  at  a  foot-ball  game  sounded  so 
cheeringly  through  the  megaphone.  If  there  was  any  painting  to  be  done,  he 
was  at  the  post  of  duty — how  we  all  remember  the  famous  baptism  of  black 
paint  which  the  West  Side  and  a  certain  Sophomore  received  in  the  autumn 
of  1895  !  And  how  the  fine  art  of  horsemanship  has  declined  !  Since  his 
departure,  there  has  been  no  one  so  skillful  in  turning  the  leaves  of  a  book 
with  his  feet."  "  It  was  universally  admitted  that  in  the  possession  of  brass 
he  far  out-ranked  all  his  rivals.  His  departure  lias  given  'Tub'  Lennox  and 
Leon  Clark  a  chance  to  shine,  but  they  were  not  in  it  for  brazen  luster  while 
he  was  here."  "  But  what  a  jolly  fellow  he  was  !  Everyone  knew  him,  and 
no  one  who  dropped  from  our  ranks  was  so  greatly  missed.  No  member  of 
'99  will  ever  dream  over  his  college  days  without  having  this  bright,  audacious, 
jolly,  good  fellow  rise  up  prominent  in  his  memories." 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  notable  personages  of  '99,  but  it  would  take 
many  pages  to  do  the  others  justice.  It  seems  hard  to  leave  out  in  the  cold 
such  fellows  as  Dr.  Ignoramus  Sawbones  Spurgeon,  Editor  Journalistic 
Wonder  Hurst  and  Only  Genuine  Ninny  Downs,  of  whom  such  interesting 
descriptions  could  be  written,  but  lack  of  space  forbids  our  giving  them  the 
attention  which  they  deserve. 


A  HALL  SQUELCH. 


'Twas  not  Friday  evening,  'twas  not  Saturday  evening,  'twas  not  Sunday  evening.  To  be 
quite  frank  with  you,  it  was  Study  evening.  Yet,  notwithstanding  this  fact,  a  number  of  the 
girls  had  congregated  in  the  room  of  Dorothy  McClintock,  just  to  eat  a  pan  of  popcorn  and  tell  a 
few  stories  and  have  a  little  fun  ;  and  they  were  having  it,  when  suddenly  "  there  came  a  tapping, 
as  of  some  one  gently  rapping,  rapping  at  the  chamber  door."  To  quote  Samantha,  "Silence 
reigned  supreme,  and  we  all  sat  still  in  the  rain,"  while  Dorothy,  being  hostess,  opened  wide  the 
door,  and  we  saw  the  smiling  face  of  our  mother.  In  her  own  sweet  way  she  explained  to  us 
that,  having  a  little  time  at  her  disposal,  she  had  started  out  to  call  upon  the  family,  but,  unfortu- 
nately, had  been  unable  to  find  any  of  them  at  home  until  she  reached  Dorothy's  room.  Then 
she  sat  down  and  told  us  of  some  of  the  good  times  she  had  when  a  girl,  and  many  other  interest- 
ing things.  When  she  left,  strange  to  say,  she  took  us  all  with  her,  save  Dorothy,  and  left  each 
girl  in  her  own  little  cell. 

THE  OWLS  AS  NEEDLE  WOMEN. 


'Twas  February  the  twenty-second — national  holiday  ;  no  school.  Cards  were  out  for  a  shirt- 
waist party  at  the  hall.  The  needle  artists  were  assembled  in  groups  of  five  or  six  in  the  various 
rooms.  It  would  have  made  the  mothers  of  these  girls  weep  could  they  have  seen  the  consterna- 
tion caused  by  the  reading  of  the  directions  on  the  Butterick  pattern.     "Turn  under  the  front 


INSIDE       A       HUNDRED       HOMES, 


'ITH   APOLOGIES   TO   THE    LADIES'    HOME  JOURNAL. 


edge  of  the  right  front  at  the  first  notches,  and  in  this  front  make  a  backward  turning  plait,  ac- 
cording to  the  double  perforations,  and  stitch  the  front  along  the  underfold  of  the  plait  at  the 
front  edge,  slipping  the  turned-under  edge  in  the  plait.  Also  turn  under  the  front  edge  of  the  left 
front  three-fourths  of  an  inch,  and  again  at  the  triple  perforations,  for  a  hem."  Moans  and  groans 
followed  the  reading  of  these  directions,  and  one  little  girl  was  almost  in  tears,  when  an  older  and 
more  experienced  member  kindly  gave  some  assistance.  There  were  girls  who  sewed  with  their 
thimbles  upon  the  wrong  hand  ;  there  were  sleeves  made  for  the  wrong  arms  ;  there  were  stripes 
running  in  every  direction  and  sometimes  failing  to  meet  other  stripes,  making  what  is  known  in 
geology  as  a  dislocation  ;  there  were  shirt-waists  extremely  witty,  on  account  of  their  brevity  ; 
there  were  button-holes  that  resembled  star  fishes,  and  when  night  came  there  were  pricked  fingers 
and  weary  bodies  and  aching  heads.  One  girl  remarked  that  she  had  never,  up  to  that  time,  been 
able  to  fully  appreciate  "The  Song  of  the  Shirt."  This  day  will  long  be  remembered  at  the  hall 
as  being  the  date  of  a  great  slaughter  of  dry  goods. 

FESTIVITIES  AT  THE  HALL. 

'Twas  midnight!  Doleful  hour,  when  the  assassin  creeps  from  his  hiding  place  and  hastens 
upon  his  errand  of  crime  and  debauchery.  Midnight!  Gloomy  hour,  when  the  young  mother 
watches  anxiously  the  fevered  face  and  parched  lips  of  her  only  child.  Midnight,  thoughtful 
hour,  when  the  hard  student  wrestles  with  Ins  problems  as  did  Jacob  with  the  angel.  'Twas  mid- 
night, festive  hour  at  the  hall.  A  messenger  crept  noiselessly  from  door  to  door,  and  in  a  hoarse 
whisper  announced  a  spread  on  third  floor  at  Fay's  room.  "Millie  Cummins  has  a  box  from 
home,"  said  she.  "  Lamb's  tongue,  pig's  feet,  chicken,  brown  bread,  blackberry  jelly,  chocolate 
and  orange  cake,  olives,  bananas,  pickles,  in  fact,  everything.  You  pays  your  money,  you  takes 
your  choice.  Come  early  and  avoid  the  rush."  This  last  was  a  needless  admonition.  The  invi- 
tations were  issued  at  12  o'clock  sharp.  At  12  o'clock  and  fifteen  seconds  all  the  guests  had  ar- 
rived save  one,  and  it  was  rumored  that  she  was  waging  a  pitched  battle  with  Morpheus.  At  this 
informal  party  it  appeared  that  there  had  been  little  or  no  attempt  at  uniformity  of  dress.  There 
was  a  kind  of  picturesqueness  in  the  costumes.  In  one  girl  we  see  Burns's  Highland  Mary,  in 
another  Betsy  Short,  another  is  a  veritable  gypsy. 

As  a  tall  girl  entered  the  room,  majestically  pointing  toward  the  nickering  light  upon  the 
table,  she  says:  "How  far  that  little  candle  throws  its  beams.  So  shines  a  good  deed  in  a 
naughty  world,"  and  immediately  another  girl,  catching  the  inspiration,  whetting  a  knife  upon 
her  shoe  sole  and  making  a  dash  at  the  lunch  box,  said  :  "  Give  me  my  pound  of  flesh."  Just 
then  the  door  opened  and  in  walked  a  girl  who,  noted  for  her  skill  as  a  forager,  had  run  the 


gauntlet  to  the  kitchen  and  returned  with  knives,  forks,  spoons  and  a  pitcher  of  water.  As  the 
girls  rushed  toward  her  with  exclamations  of  gratitude  and  delight,  she  stiffened  herself  to  her 
maximum  height  and  in  a  deep  voice  said  :  "  Ye  call  me  great,  and  ye  do  well  to  call  me  great." 
"Veni,  vidi,  vici."  The  sleepy  head  now  appeared  upon  the  scene,  and  the  feast  was  on.  One 
of  the  girls,  seizing  a  pig's  foot,  delivered  to  it  the  following  apostrophe  :  "When  thou  requirest 
labor  and  attention,  then  thy  appellation  wast  the  Saxon  word  hog  ;  but  now  that  thou  hast  passed 
from  labor  to  reward,  and  art  fit  only  to  satisfy  the  appetite  of  man,  thy  cognomen  is  the  Norman 
word  pork.      Labor  for  the  Saxon,  lux- 

ury for  the  Norman,  Aha!"      Just  then 

another    girl,    pick- ing  up  a  large,  juicy 

appl< — a  marvel  of  its   kind — began   to 

sermonize    as    fol-  lows  :  "De  apple  am 

a  fruit  first  found  in  ]A  de  apple  orchard  of 

de  garden  of  Eden,  M  and    afterwards 

made  indigeonous  to  all   parts   of    the 

world  'cept  de  Norf  iy  Pole  and  its  neigh- 

borin'  territory — de  |W  rolly-bolly-allis." 

When  some  one  else  P^«JK  F  ,|     4g  Jfev  repeated:   "Hearts, 

like  apples,  are  hard  and  sour  till  crushed 

by   Pain's  resistless  •C    iM  power,    and    yield 

their  juices  rich  and  tattHkl    M  K$&J  bland    to    none   but 

Sorrow's      heavy  ^^J  bJB  hand."  These  beau- 

tiful lines  were  cut  short  by  the  demo- 

niacal performances  of  a  girl  who,  in  a  fit 

of   excitement,   had.  partaken  too  lavish- 

ly of  a  hot  mango  pickle,    and   as   she 

danced  over  the  floor  she  illustrated  per- 

fectly that  heat  is  a  form  of  motion,  and 

when  asked  "what's  the     matter,"     she 

further  demonstrated  her  scientific  turn  of  mind  by  quoting  the  Professor  of  Physics,  and  an- 
swered :  "What  is  matter?  Never  mind.  What  is  mind?  No  matter."  And  seizing  one  of 
the  girls  by  the  chin,  she  said,  addressing  the  others  :  "  It  is  quite  clear  that  this  is  a  very  rough 
piece  of  apparatus.  If  I  had  the  time  I  should  have  procured  a  better  one,  but,  perhaps,  by 
means  of  this  I  shall  be  able  roughly  to  illustrate  my  point.  We  may  have  one  of  two  results 
from  this  experiment.  When  this  spoonful  of  cabbage,  charged  with  pepper,  comes  in  contact 
with  the  throat  of  this  body,  the  body  will  either  fall  to  the  floor  or  fly  off  in  a  tangent,  to  return 


after  a  time.     This  latter  is  known  as  simple  harmonic  motion,  and  is  represented  by  Pi  R  square 
over  Lambda,     7^_ 

By  this  time  the  excitement  was  running  so  high  that  one  of  the  girls  stepped  upon  a  chair 
and,  waving  a  chicken  leg,  said:  "  Girls,  I  insist  we  must  be  more  quiet  up  here,  or  we'll  get 
called  down."  For  fully  two  minutes  there  was  a  kind  of  a  parody  upon  silence  in  the  room. 
During  these  two  minutes  Sound  and  Silence  had  joined  in  deadly  combat,  and  at  the  end  of  that 
time  the  bleeding  and  mangled  form  of  Silence  lay  prostrate  upon  the  floor,  apparently  mortally 
wounded.  "Please  pass  the  H20,"  said  a  little  girl  who  was  just  beginning  the  study  of  chemistry, 
and  upon  whose  dainty  fingers  were  numerous  unsightly  stains  and  miserable-looking  blisters. 
Her  hair  and  eyebrows  were  singed,  and  upon  one  dimpled  cheek  was  an  ugly  scar,  which  was 
caused  by  "something  popping  on  it,"  as  she  explained.  Three  of  her  fingers  were  tied  up,  and 
her  sweet  face  looked  careworn  from  puzzling  over  formulas,  symbols  and  equations.  "Well, 
really!"  said  one  of  the  girls,  as  she  eyed  the  wreck,  "I'll  declare  !  You've  just  barely  enlisted, 
and  already  you  have  more  scars  than  an  old  veteran  should  have."  A  girl  was  heard  to  exclaim, 
as  she  helped  herself  to  another  piece  of  chicken,  "  La  poule  est  bonne  !  La  poule  est  tres  bonne  !" 
"  My  goodness  gracious  !"  said  another  girl,  "why  do  you  not  speak  better  French?  It  is  terri- 
ble. I  will  flunk  you  unmercifully,  except  you  do  your  work.  I  can  not  give  you  an  a  on  that. 
I  will  just  give  you  a  c.  There  will  have  to  be  a  prodigious  development  in  your  case  if  you  ever 
get  through  Purdue."  After  this  another  girl,  whose  fountain  of  eloquence  was  not  yet  exhaust- 
ed, delivered  (over  the  chicken  bones)  a  short,  but  touching,  address  upon  the  uncertainty  of  life. 

The  girls,  thanking  Fay  for  her  generous  hospitality,  and  Millie  for  the  rich  treat,  departed 
to  their  respective  rooms,  and  Silence,  who  was  thought  mortally  wounded,  but  who,  it  seems,  was 
only  stunned,  opened  his  eyes,  glanced  around,  and,  with  much  pain  and  many  inaudible  groans, 
got  up  and  prowled  up  and  down  the  halls  until  morning  ;  but  from  that  time,  henceforth  he  was 
never  again  known  to  make  his  appearance  at  the  hall  till  all  the  girls  had  retired,  and  it  is  ru- 
mored that  so  slight  a  thing  as  the  creaking  of  a  door  upon  its  hinges  was  enough  to  throw  him 
into  violent  convulsions,  so  great  was  his  fear  of  this  place  and  of  its  inmates. 


THE       A  .       O  .        D  .       D  . 


N  THE  Freshman's  first  arrival 

At  the  campus  of  Purdue, 
He  beheld  a  large  brick  building 

To  the  northward  of  the  view, 
Grimly  rising  like  a  prison 

Near  a  somber  grove  of  pines, 
Stretching  to  the  north  and  eastward 

In  monotonous  dark  lines. 

Somewhat  awed  and  strangely  wond'ring, 

Urged  by  curiosity, 
Eagerly  he  sought  the  secret, 

Sought  the  lurking  mystery 
That  he  felt  those  walls  were  hiding, 

For  the  windows,  bare  and  bleak, 
Gazed  as  though  they  had  a  story 

Were  they  but  allowed  to  speak. 

And  the  smiling  Soph 'more  told  him 

Many  a  startling  tale  of  fear 
And  concluded  with  a  warning 

That  'twas  rash  to  venture  near. 
And  the  grateful  Freshman  thanked  him 

For  his  friendship,  true  and  warm, 
And  regarded  with  suspicion 

Everything  about  the  Dorm 


And,  whene'er  he  passed  the  building. 

Hastened  by  in  fear  and  dread, 
Trembling  lest  a  chilling  deluge 

Should  descend  upon  his  head. 

But  ere  long  he  met  some  fellows — 

Members  of  A.  O.  D.  D., 
And  they  didn't  seem  so  frightful 

As  he  had  been  told  they'd  be. 
Soon  his  groundless  fears  had  vanished 

Friendships  grew  until  at  last 
He  had  joined  their  Ancient  Order, 

And  his  lot  with  them  was  cast. 

Here  he  found  no  rank  but  merit, 

Form  was  rudely  cast  aside  : 
But  its  loss  the  higher  spirits, 

Friendship  and  good-will,  supplied. 
Everyone  showed  perfect  frankness 

In  each  action  toward  the  rest, 
And  that  broad  and  noble  spirit, 

Brotherhood,  was  manifest 
In  the  orderly  disturbance 

Where  good-humor  joined  with  zeal : 
In  the  stack  whose  vast  proportions 

Spoke  of  engineering  skill, 


And  the  dextrous  use  of  Science 

In  the  fierce,  but  friendly,  fight 
When  the  water  rushed  in  torrents 

At  the  middle  of  the  night ; 
When  the  snow-ball  swiftly  flying 

Through  the  open  window  came  ; 
Or  the  harmless  sack  of  water 

Shot  so  surely  toward  its  aim  : 
And,  oh,  what  relief  and  comfort, 

When  a  hard  day's  work  was  done, 
To  assemble  in  the  hall-ways 

And  to  give  George  Washington  ! 


It  was  gone.     His  course  was  ended 

And  commencement  day  was  o'er. 
Now  the  time  had  come  for  parting, 

May  be  to  return  no  more. 
And  he  felt  a  pang  of  sadness 

That  the  day  had  come  to  part 
With  the  old  associations 

Which  had  grown  so  near  his  heart. 
And  the  old  familiar  buildings, 

And  the  literary  hall, 
And  the  chapel,  and  the  campus, 

And  the  field  of  Rugby  ball 


"HOW,  WHEN  OVERWHELMED  BY  STUDIES, 
FROM  OUR  TASKS  WE'VE  TURNED  AWAY.*' 


And  the  brick  walls  lost  their  grimness 

And  the  hall-ways  lost  their  gloom, 
For  to  them  was  linked  a  feeling 

Like  the  ties  that  bind  the  home. 
And  the  friendships  grew  and  deepened 

As  the  busy  weeks  went  by. 
Winter  softened  into  springtime 

With  its  milder  earth  and  sky, 
Spring-time  deepened  into  summer 

And  the  first  of  June  was  here. 
Scarce  a  week  until  the  closing 

Of  the  busy  college  year. 


Seemed  to  live  ;  but,  to  the  northward, 

Standing  on  the  little  knoll, 
Rose  the  dear  old  Dormitory, 

Truest,  closest  friend  of  all. 
And  he  stood  and  gazed  upon  it, 

For  a  space,  with  steadfast  eye  ; 
Then  his  spirit  broke  the  silence 

And  he  whispered,  with  a  sigh, 
'Dear  old  friend  !     When  first  I  saw  thee 

Grim  and  frowning  seemed  thy  face  ; 
But  each  day  that  I  have  known  thee 

Adds  new  beauty  and  new  grace, 


For  thy  features,  stern  and  solemn, 
Tell  of  friendships  firm  and  true, 

How  we've  lived  the  lives  of  brothers 
In  our  days  at  old  Purdue  ; 


And  restored  our  drooping  spirits 

By  a  restful  round  of  play. 
Far  and  wide  we'll  soon  be  scattered  ; 

But  our  friendships,  true  and  warm, 


IN  A  STACK  WHOSE  VAST  PEOPOETIONS 
SPOKE  OF  ENGINEERING  SKILL." 


How  we've  waged  with  wearying  lessons, 
Many  a  night,  the  hard-fought  strife 

In  the  din  of  preparation 
For  the  work  of  active  life  ; 

How,  when  overwhelmed  by  studies, 
From  our  tasks  we've  turned  away 


Can  not  die  while  we  turn  backward 
Toward  the  old  days  at  the  Dorm. 

Long  life  unto  thee,  old  building  ! 
May  thy  inmates  ever  be 

Faithful  students,  friends,  and  brothers, 
True  to  old  Purdue  and  thee." 

Doane,  '99. 
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RECEPTION  COMMITTEE. 

Edward  E.  Silk,  President  of  Class.  Miss  Charlotte  Wallace. 

Prof,  and  Mrs.  W.  E.  Stone.  Prof.  Emma  Mont.  McRae.  Prof,  and  Mrs.  Severance  Burrage. 

Prof.  M.  J.  Golden.  Prof.  Katherine  E.  Golden. 

COMMITTEE  ON  ARRANGEMENTS. 

Fred  L.  Cole,  Chairman.     Marvin  Fox.    George  H.  Mueller,  Jr.     Earl  A.  Means.     George  E.  Ugland. 


MILITARY  BALL 


RECEPTION  COMMITTEE. 

Pres.  and  Mrs.  J.  H.  Smart. 
Prof,  and  Mrs.  W.  E.  Stone. 
Lieut,  and  Mrs.  R.  Peterson. 
Prof,  and  Mrs.  T.  P.  Moran. 
Cadet  Major  F.  B.  Jenks. 
Miss  Mary  Doan. 
Cadet  Capt.  E.  S.  Baker. 
Miss  Pearl  F.  Baker. 
Cadet  Capt.  M.  W.  McGaffey. 
Mrs.  C.  W.  Patterson. 


FLOOR  MANAGERS. 

Cadet  Capt.  A.  J.  Rumely. 
Cadet  Capt.  F.  C.  Robie. 
Cadet  Capt.  S.  G.  Van  Natta. 
Cadet  1st  Lieut.  E.  E.  Silk. 
Cadet  1st  Lieut.  J.  H.  Johnson. 
Cadet  Sgt.-Maj.  F.  K.  Knowlton. 


TWENTY  FOURTH 

ANNUAL  COMMENCEMENT 

WEDNESDAY.   JUNE  THE  EICHTH 

EICHTEEN  HUNDRED  AND 

NINETY  EICHT 


PROGRAMME 


*?/• 

▼ 


MUSIC. 

INVOCATION. 

ABSTRACTS  OF  THESES: 

Frederick  William  Dencer.  of  School  of  Civil  Engineering 

Emma  Hostetter  Anderson,  of  School  of  Science. 

Llewellyn  Ludv,  of  School  of  Mechanical  Engineering. 

MUSIC. 
Richard  Maurice  Heavilon,  of  School  of  Agriculture. 
Harry  Edmund  Wright,  of  School  of  Science. 
John  Meeker  Fisk,  of  School  of  Electrical  Engineering. 
MUSIC. 
ADDRESS: 
Rev.  A.  J.  F.  Behrends,  D.  D..  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
MUSIC. 
CONFERRING  DEGREES. 
BENEDICTION. 


THE    PURDUE    EXPONENT 


BOARD  OF  EDITORS. 

editor-in-chief: 
J.  Clarence  Ballard,  '99,  Irving. 

business  manager:  assistant  business  manager: 

Lewis  A.  Hurst,  '99.  Melville  M.  Smith,  '00. 

advertising  editor: 
George  F.  Endicott,  '01. 

literary  editors: 
Mabel  C.  Lindley,  '99,  Philalethean.  William  M.  Crockett,  '00,  Carlyle. 

Della  McLaughlin,  '99. 

chief  of  local  editors: 
Channing  R.  Dooley,  '00,  Irving. 

local  editors: 
Effie  Kieffer,  '00,  Philalethean.  David  O.  McClure,  '99,  Carlyle. 

DEPARTMENT  EDITOR: 

Giles  E.  Ripley,  '99,  Emersonian. 

EXCHANGE  EDITOR: 

Fritz  Ernst,  '00,  Emersonian. 

ATHLETIC  EDITORS: 

George  A.  Gemmer,  '99.  ViCTor  Thompson,  '00. 

alumni  editor: 
Nelle  Parker  Jones,  '98. 

Leonard  R.  Cook Sophomore  Reporter. 

J.  A.  Road  Freshman  Reporter. 

Fred  D.  Herbold Pharmacy  Reporter. 

faculty  advisory  committee: 
Dr.  S.  N.  Taylor.  Prof.  A.  M.  Kenyon. 


LITERARY  SOCIETY 


MOTTO: 

Qui  non  Proficit,  Deficit. 


B.  W.  Stair,     . 
Hugo  Lund, 
Earle  Henley, 
Paul  Westfall, 
Charles  Ducas, 
J.  H.  Berryhill, 
L.  R.  Cook, 
J.  L.  Doan, 


OFFICERS. 


COLORS: 

Azure  and  Sea-Shell  Pink. 


President. 
Vice-President. 
Recording  Secretary. 
Corresponding'Secretary. 
Critic  on  the  Right. 
Critic  on  the  Left. 
Treasurer. 
Marshal. 


HONORARY  MEMBERS. 

Prof.  Stanley  M.  Coulter,  Ph.  D.  Prof.  T.  F.  Moran,  Ph.  D.  Prof.  G.  L.  Swiggett,  A.  M. 

Prof.  T.  G.  Alford,  A.  M.  Mr.  C.  H.  Robertson,  M.  E. 


ACTIVE  MEMBERS. 

1899. 


J.  C.  Ballard.  Walter  Fitch. 

Fay  Chandler.  J.  C.  Foley. 

J.  L.  Doan. 


G.  A.  Gemmer.  B.  W.  Stair. 

L.  L.  Johnson.  G.  E.  Ugland. 

Claude  Riddle. 


1900. 


J.  H.  Berryhill.  C.  R.  Dooley.  Hugo  Lund.  Victor  Thompson. 

H.  R.  Orull.  H.  B.  Dorner.  Ernest  Matlock.  Paul  Westfall. 

J.  L.  Cunningham.  Charles  Ducas.  W.  E.  Morey. 


W.  A.  Atkins. 
L.  R.  Cook. 

Amos  Blacklidge. 
P.  W.  Dirham. 


1901. 
Alexander  Chambers. 
C.  E.  Craig. 


1902. 


Earle  Henley. 
Fred  Olsen. 


R.  F.  Friermood. 
J.  H.  Jaschka. 

C.  Porter. 
H.  W.  Shimer. 


R.  A.  Kellogg. 
A.  M.  Wilson. 

Harrison  Walters. 
E.  E.  Young. 


THE   IRVING   LITERARY  SOCIETY 


fS  Irving  was  the  pioneer  of  American  authors,  so  the  society  which  bears  his  name  is 
the  pioneer  of  our  student  organizations.  It  was  on  a  cold  January  evening  of  1875 
that  sixteen  energetic  students,  already  united  in  spirit  by  congenial,  social  compan- 
ionship, and  by  a  common  interest  in  literary  work,  met  in  an  upper  room  of  what 
is  now  the  Pharmacy  building  to  form  some  sort  of  a  student  club.  The  organiza- 
tion was  planned  in  response  to  a  desire  to  cherish  the  literary  interests  awakened  by  the  English 
work  in  the  regular  college  course.  These  young  men,  realizing  that,  for  a  complete  manhood, 
the  study  of  literature  must  go  hand  in  hand  with  the  study  of  science,  felt  the  special  need  of 
such  a  society  in  this  intensely  practical  institution. 

Having  been  duly  christened,  the  Irving  Literary  Society  had,  during  its  early  days,  many 
trials  to  encounter,  but  its  members  possessed  a  determination  which  knew  no  defeat.  In  1878  it 
was  granted  the  pleasant  hall  which  it  now  occupies.  The  membership  increased  rapidly,  until 
in  three  years  it  numbered  sevent}7.  This  was  too  large  and  cumbersome  a  body  to  give  its  mem- 
bers the  individual  benefit  which  should  arise  from  such  an  organization,  and  about  thirty  with- 
drew to  form  the  Carlyle  Literary  Society.  Since  that  time  Irving  has  continued  to  prosper. 
The  entire  membership  since  its  organization  exceeds  four  hundred,  and  more  than  seventy  presi- 
dents have  wielded  the  gavel. 

Though  not  all  the  Irvings  may  exhibit  in  legislatures  or  congress,  or  upon  the  lecture  plat- 
form, the  training  received  in  the  literary  hall,  yet,  wherever  their  lots  may  be  cast,  the  ease  of 
delivery,  quickness  of  thought,  readiness  of  expression,  and  the  ability  to  mingle  pleasantly  with 
those  about  them,  will  be  of  priceless  value.  In  after  life,  when  the  members  of  the  society  look 
back  to  their  college  days,  many  pleasant  memories  will  cluster  around  Irving  Hall,  where  new 
faces  have  grown  familiar  and  warm  friendships  have  been  formed.  They  will  recall  with  pleas- 
ure the  "regular  evenings,"  the  more  carefully  prepared  open  meetings,  and,  best  of  all,  the 
annual  entertainments. 

Irving  of  the  present,  grateful  to  its  founders,  to  whom,  in  large  measure,  its  past  success 
has  been  due,  and  thankful  to  those  who  have  aided  its  more  recent  development,  hopes  for  the 
future  a  progress  even  greater  than  that  already  achieved.  She  is  determined  to  keep  the  rank 
she  now  holds,  and  hopes  always  to  be  a  valuable  aid  to  the  student  seeking  literary  training  and 
social  improvement. 


TWENTY  FOURTH  IRVINC  LITERARY  ANNUAL 


Wednesday,  April  Nineteen,  Eighteen  Hundred  Ninety-Nine. 
PROGRAMME. 

Music.                                 Invocation.  Music. 

President's  Address — The  Image-Breaker, B.  W.  Stair. 

Music. 

Story — A  Talc  of  the  Pant, C.  R.  Dooley. 

Essay — Universal  Peace, A.  M.Wilson. 

Music. 

Oration — The  Irani/  of  Pate, Charles  Ducas. 

Original  Poem — The  Old  Dorm, J.  L.  Doan. 

Music. 
Recitations — Selections  from  Kipling,            .        .        .        .        .    L.  L.  Johnson. 
Oration — The  Majesty  of  the  late, Hugo  Lund. 

Music. 


LITERARY  SOCIETY 
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Founded  1881. 

MOTTO  :  COLORS  : 

Studete  Literas.  Carmine  and  Gold. 

OFFICERS. 

O.  F.  Slimp, President. 

G.  F.  Endicott, Vice-President. 

F.  J.  Crockette, Recording  Secretary. 

H.  J.  Leacock, Corresponding  Secretary. 

G.  E.  Hallenbeck,  Treasurer. 

W.  H.  Crockette, Critic. 

D.  O.  McClure, Critic. 

S.  H.  McMullen, Sergeant-at-Arms. 

H.  F.  Ely, Janitor. 

MEMBERS. 


R.  A.  Allen. 
H.  M.  Bird. 
E.  E.  Brown. 


F.  J.  Crockette. 
W.  M.  Crockette. 
H.  F.  Ely. 

G.  F.  Endicott. 


M.  Fox. 

G.  E.  Hallenbeck. 

L.  W.  Harrington. 


D.  H.  Howard. 
J.  J.  Kino. 
H.  J.  Leacock. 


D.  O.  McClure. 
F.  K.  Mueller. 
O.  F.  Slimp. 


S.  H.  McMullen. 
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THE   CARLYLE   LITERARY   SOCIETY 


HE  closing  year  has  been  a  most  prosperous  one  for  Carlyle.  Although  many  old 
members  have  left  during  the  last  year,  the  society  rejoices  in  the  fact  that  new 
members  are  filling  their  places,  and  great  interest  is  being  taken  in  the  work. 
Carlyle  Hall  is  situated  in  the  south  end  of  the  main  building.  It  is  a  large  hall, 
tastefully  carpeted  and  furnished,  and  is  shared  by  the  Philalethean  Society. 
Every  week  the  members  assemble  there  and  render  a  literary  programme,  consisting  mainly  of 
essays,  debates,  declamations,  stories,  and  other  mental  exercises,  intended  to  increase  and  devel- 
op an  appreciation  of  the  English  literature  and  language.  Into  the  regular  programme  Carlyle 
has  introduced  "  Moot  Courts  "  ;  she  has  introduced  the  Oxford  cap  and  gown,  the  college  paper, 
and,  in  endeavoring  to  develop  the  social  side  of  student  life,  has  held  hops,  picnics  and  other 
functions. 

In  an  engineering  school  there  is  little  attention  given  to  literary  work,  and  on  this  account 
the  four  literary  societies  have  grown  and  flourished. 

With  a  spirit  that  characterized  the  Reformation,  Carlyle  was  founded  in  the  year  1881.  Her 
object  was  to  enter  newer  fields  and  present  newer  ideas  than  had  ever  before  been  attempted. 
Her  growth  has  been  marvelous.  She  has  always  taken  her  place  among  the  leaders  in  the  an- 
nual literary  entertainments.  Her  reputation  has  been  always  to  present  something  unique  and 
entertaining. 

Her  aims  are  always  for  the  best  in  everything,  and  thus  it  is  that  her  members  are  of  un- 
questioned and  unquestioning  loyalty  and  devotion.  Some  of  the  best  graduates  of  the  University 
are  proud  to  claim  membership  with  Carlyle. 


EIGHTEENTH  CARLYLE  LITERARY  ANNUAL 


Tuesday,  April  Eighteenth,  Eighteen  Hundred  Ninety-Nine. 

PROGRAMME. 

Music. 


President's  Address, 

(  (a)  " Old  John  Clevenger  on  Buckeyes," 
Dialect  |  (6)  uErasmu8  wuson» 

Lyric — "  The  South  Wind  and  the  San," 

Music. 


Child  Rhymes 


(a)  '■'■The  Raggedy  Man," 

(b)  "The  Bumble  Bee," 


Prose  Reading — Selected, 


Music. 


(  (a)  "The  Voices," 
Lyric  and  Dialect    j  (ft)   ,^  ^  q/ ^    4//./y  j^^,, 


Lyric — "Silent  Victors," 

(a)  "The  Train  Misser," 


Dialect 


(b)  "^4  Liz-town  Humorist," 


O:  F.  Slimp. 


Geo.  F.  Endicott. 
Frank  Crockette. 

Harry  Bird. 
Will  M.  Crockette. 

E.  E.  Brown. 
Marvin  Fox. 
O.  F.  Slimp. 


LITERARY  SOCIETY 


MOTTO  : 

Pet  Anousta  ad  Augusta. 


Mabel  Lindley, 
Grace  Stretch, 
Mary  Thompson,     . 
Wilhelmina  Jacob, 
Edith  Green, 
Frances  De  Frees, 
Bessie  Campbell, 
Georgia  Lindley, 
Sayde  Stallard,     . 


OFFICERS 


COLORS  : 

Scarlet  and  Light  Blue. 


President. 

Vice-President. 

Recording  Secretary. 

Corresponding  Secretary. 

Treasurer. 

Critic  on  the  Right. 

Critic  on  the  Left. 

Censor. 

Sentinel. 


Muriel  Alford. 
Mrs.  Emma  Anderson. 
Bernice  Baker. 
Bessie  Campbell. 
May  Caulkins. 


Jessie  Cones. 
Bertha  Crouse. 
Mildred  Cummins. 
Alida  Cunningham. 
Frances  De  Frees. 
Edith  Green. 


MEMBERS. 

Margaret  Heywood. 
Wilhelmina  Jacob. 
Mrs.  Nelle  P.  Jones. 
Effie  Kiefer. 
May  Lawrence. 


Mabel  Lindley. 
Georgia  Lindley. 
Della  McLaughlin. 
Ethel  Montgomery. 
Bessie  Rankin. 
Laura  Snyder. 


Sadye  Stallard. 
Martha  Stevens. 
Grace  Stretch. 
Mary  Thompson. 
Prudence  Yager. 


THE  PHILALETHEAN  LITERARY  SOCIETY 


HE  literary  societies  at  Purdue,  which  is  a  technical,  rather  than  a  classical,  school, 
have  a  much  more  important  place  to  fill  than  in  those  institutions  where  literary 
culture  is  provided  for  in  the  curriculum.  The  Philalethean  Literary  Society  has 
realized  this  fact,  and  is  supplementing  the  course  of  English,  which  must  neces- 
sarily be  curtailed  in  a  school  of  such  character.  This  being  the  only  organization 
in  the  University  for  the  girls  which  has  for  its  aim  literary  and  social  development,  it  receives 
much  encouragement  from  the  faculty.  Each  year  a  beautiful  medal  is  awarded  by  Mrs.  McRae 
to  the  one  who  has  made  the  greatest  improvement  in  her  literary  work,  and  who  has  performed 
most  faithfully  all  the  duties  assigned  to  her  by  the  society.  This  is  indeed  a  great  incentive  to 
do  good  work. 

The  society  has  had  an  unusually  profitable  year,  and  is  now  in  better  standing  than  in  the 
past,  in  regard  to  its  membership,  as  well  as  to  the  character  of  the  work  it  has  done.  This  year 
has  been  spent  in  the  study  of  American  literature,  including  the  recent  writers.  Our  programmes, 
being  arranged  along  definite  lines,  are  more  interesting  and  instructive. 

The  society  is  ever  conscious  of  its  motto,  "  Per  angusta  ad  augusta,"  and  thus,  with  a  pur- 
pose in  view,  it  is  continually  striving  to  do  its  duty. 


TWENTY-FIRST  PHILALETHEAN  LITERARY  ANNUAL 


Friday,  April  Twenty-One,  Eighteen  Hundred  Ninety-Nine. 

PROGRAMME. 

Music,  Society  Chorus. 

President's  Address, Mabel  Lindley. 

Oration, Della  McLaughlin. 

Recitation, *  .        .  May  Caulkins. 

Original  Poem, Mrs.  Jones. 

(       Bertha  Crouse. 

Instrumental  Duet,       . -I 

(  Georgia  Lindley. 

(   WlLHELMINA  JACOB. 

Scene  from  Play, -I 

(       Mary  Thompson. 

Music, Society  Chorus. 


OFFICERS. 

Walter  L.  Kibbey, President. 

Melville  B.  Wishard, Vice-President. 

Harley  J.  Robertson, Secretary. 

Earl  Winans, Corresponding  Secretary. 

Lewis  A.  Hurst, Treasurer. 

J.  Walter  Dietz, Librarian. 

Giles  E.  Ripley, Marshal. 

James  D.  Pickard, Critic  on  Right. 

Fritz  Ernst, Critic  on  Left. 

MEMBERS. 

1899. 
William  Allen  Drake.  Lewis  Alexander  Hurst.        Giles  Emmet  Ripley.  Charles  Wesley  Tippey. 

Lawrence  Albert  Harlow.    Walter  Laurens  Kibbey.        Orville  Elmer  Spurgeon.       Melville  Bruce  Wishard. 

1900. 
Harrison  S.  Colburn.  Lewis  M.  Cromwell.        Fritz  Ernst.  Ivan  C.  Olmstead.  Thaddeus  P.  Rundles. 

1901. 
Theodore  Hubert  Allen.        Albert  Nash  Hume.  Willard  Lanneid.  Harley  Jay  Robertson. 

Harry  Otto  Garman.  William  W.  Kirkpatrick.       Willard  Pillsbury  Lewis.      French  Edward  Trucksess. 


1902. 
William  Aitkenhead.  Andrew  Du  Shane.  James  Deal  Pickard.  Earl  Wallace  Winans. 

John  Walter  Dietz.  Leslie  Stillwell  Kinnard.  Oscar  Cornelius  Stein. 
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THE  EMERSONIAN  LITERARY  SOCIETY 


>N  a  technical  institution,  like  Purdue,  it  is  impossible  to  give  literary  work  the  promi- 
nence in  the  curriculum  which  it,  by  right,  demands,  and  one  who  is  taking  a  pre- 
scribed course  in  the  University  can  not  but  feel,  at  times,  the  need  of  a  better  liter- 
ary training.  It  was  this  feeling  which  prompted  a  meeting  in  one  of  the  student's 
rooms  on  January  10,  1887,  the  result  of  which  was  the  founding  of  a  new  club, 
afterward  known  as  The  Emersonian  Literary  Society.  That  they  had  the  proper  conception  of 
literary  culture  is  well  shown  by  their  motto — "As  the  Labor  so  the  Reward."  That  they  were 
broad  and  liberal  in  their  views  can  be  drawn  from  the  following,  taken  from  the  preamble  : 
"  We  have  formed  ourselves  into  an  association  for  mutual  improvement  in  elocution,  composition 
and  debate,  and  for  the  acquirement  of  a  broader  intelligence,  in  the  pursuit  of  which  objects  we 
desire  to  exhibit  a  due  consideration  for  others  ;  to  maintain  a  proper  decorum  in  all  our  inter- 
course, and  to  seek  for  truth  in  all  our  exercises." 

The  Emersonians  have  always  realized  the  truth  of  the  maxim,  "  Practice  makes  perfect," 
and  have  endeavored  to  keep  the  society  within  limits  which  would  bring  each  member  on  the 
programme  at  least  once  in  two  weeks,  while  the  spirit  of  the  society  has  been  such  as  to  make 
one  feel  it  his  misfortune  to  be  compelled  to  miss  a  meeting. 

For  a  time  the  society  was  cosmopolitan  in  character,  meeting  in  the  different  recitation  rooms 
of  the  main  building  until  it  was  finally  given  permanent  quarters  in  the  library,  where  it  still 
meets  ;  but  it  is  looking  forward  to  the  day  when  it  will  have  a  home  which  it  can  truly  call  its 
own.  While  this  may  seem  the  society's  misfortune,  still  it  has  not  been  without  its  good  results, 
in  that  it  has  drawn  men  who  had  earnest  desire  for  good,  honest  work — men  who  were  attracted 
by  something  deeper  than  pleasant  surroundings,  and  who  entered  their  work  with  that  determi- 
nation which  is  sure  to  bring  success. 

In  its  onward  and  upward  march  the  society  has  ever  tried  to  follow  the  inspiring  example 
set  by  him  whose  name  it  so  proudly  bears. 

The  standard  of  a  society  is  always  measured  by  the  character  of  the  men  who  compose  it, 
and  Emersonians  point  with  pride  to  the  many  places  of  trust  and  honor  held  by  her  members  in 
other  college  organizations.  In  the  last  two  years  the  society  has  lost  heavily  from  so  many  of 
its  members  graduating,  and  yet  it  has  never  failed  to  find  strong  and  willing  men  ready  to  take 
up  the  responsibility  thus  thrust  upon  them,  and  today  the  society  stands  upon  that  firm  founda- 
tion which  promises  well  for  the  future. 


TWELFTH  EMERSONIAN  LITERARY  ANNUAL 


Thursday,  April  Twenty,  Eighteen  Hundred  Ninety-Nine. 
PROGRAMME. 

Music. 
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'Tell  you  what  I  think  about  while  lying  here?     Well,  fellows,  some  of  the  thoughts  that 
come  to  me  are  the  finest  that  ever  coursed  through  my  stuffy  dome  of  thought. 

'You  know  it  says  in  the  Bible,  or  some  place,  that  there  comes  a  time  in  everyone's  life 
when— oh,  drop   that  grin,  Jim,  I  see  you've  divined  the  direction  my  thoughts  have  been  taking 
these  days.     But  never  mind,  Jamesy,  you  forget  there's  a  certain  little  girl,  out  on  the  Avenue 
who  is  bothered  about  every  other  night  by  visits   from   a  fellow  they  say  answers  to  your 
description.     Besides,  I  don't  intend  to  expose  my  finer  feelings  to  a  set  of  chumps  like  you 
However,  if  you'll  fill  up  with  that  Yale  mixture  over  there  and  sit  around  in  comfort  and  a  couple 
of  chairs,  I  don't  mind  telling  you  how  it  came  about  that  I  can  afford  the  luxury  of  a  poetic 
thought  now  and  then  and  why  I'm  almost  glad  this  confounded  leg  does  hurt,  because  it  makes 
me  realize  that  it  isn't  all  a  dream. 


"This  little  narrative  may  be  entitled  'Idle  Thoughts  of  an  Idle  Fellow,'  because  since  Doc 
said  this  unfortunate  peg  of  mine  musn't  budge,  I  haven't  been  busy  at  much  else  but  just 
thinking  about  the  whole  thing.     Perhaps  the  best  place  to  begin  is  at  the  beginning. 

"You  know  the  coach  was  misguided  enough  to  put  me  on  the  team  in  my  Freshman  year 
and  never  seemed  to  have  the  heart  to  take  me  off  in  the  three  succeeding  seasons.  It  was  just 
my  big  awkward  weight,  I  guess,  that  left  me  on.  Certainly  it  wasn't  because  of  any  brilliant 
work,  and  the  faculty  will  support  me  in  saying  that  my  stupid  brain  is  not  accustomed  to  quick 
actions. 

"Eh?  Gained  ground  in  every  game?  Oh  well,  anybody  can  make  a  run  once  in  a  while 
when  he  is  excited. 

"But  the  tough  part  of  it  was  the  luck  I  had.  Never  played  in  a  winning  game  but  once, 
the  Indian  game  at  Indianapolis  this  year,  and  that  was  too  easy  to  count.  I  always  managed 
someway  to  get  laid  out  just  before  a  real  decent  game  and  never  once  got  to  share  in  a  victory. 
The  fates  seemed  against  me  and  I  began  to  wonder  if  I  Avas  going  to  be  up  against  it  in  that 
style  all  my  life. 

"Well,  you  know,  as  the  Thanksgiving  game  with  Oberlin  drew  near,  things  did  not  assume 
a  very  rosy  hue,  with  two  of  our  best  men  sick  and  out  of  it  for  good.  It  was  to  be  my  last  game 
and  it  made  me  feel  pretty  blue,  I  tell  you,  when  the  chances  for  being  on  the  winning  side  began 
to  vanish.  But  our  little  captain  got  us  together  and  we  jollied  each  other  up  until  when  the 
day  finally  came  around  we  were  feeling  pretty  confident.  Our  plan  was  to  play  like  the  wind 
right  from  the  start  and  just  sweep  them  off  their  feet  as  was  done  in  the  I.  U.  game. 

"The  nearest  anything  ever  came  to  making  me  nervous  was  waiting  for  the  game  that  day, 
for  it  was  my  last  chance  of  ever  playing  in  a  real  winning  game.  But  all  things  come  to  an  end 
of  some  kind  at  some  time  and  at  last  I  found  myself  with  the  rest  of  the  team  rushing  out  from 
the  Dorm,  onto  the  gridiron,  before  one  of  the  finest  crowds  that  Stuart  Field  ever  saw.  When 
you  are  out  there  in  front  of  a  crowd  like  that  and  the  boys  set  up  their  yell  and  come  in  with 
the  'Bully  for  Old  Purdue,'  you  don't  know  how  it  stirs  a  man  up.  He  feels  that  he  has  got  to 
do  something  or  die  trying.  And  besides,  when  one  of  the  prettiest  and  sweetest  girls  of  a  man's 
acquaintance  is  sitting  up  there  watching — Eh?  Coming  to  the  romantic  part,  now?  Well,  I  don't 
mind  your  grinning.  After  we  had  formed  a  circle  and  began  passing  the  ball  I  happeued  to 
glance  up  at  the  grandstand  and  there  sat  a  form  that  started  my  old  heart  to  tickin'  like  the 
tickin'  of  a  clock.     It  was  the  Miss  Agnes  whom  I  had  met  at  the  Military  Ball  last  spring. 

"  You  remember  how  I  used  to  talk  about  her  brown  eyes  and  fluffy  hair  and  slender  graceful 
figure,  and  how  often  I  called  for  a  while  this  fall.  Then  an  eastern  gu}r  got  to  going  too,  and 
she  treated  him  so  nice  that  I  just  got  mad  and  quit.     Not  mad  at  her,  you  know,  but  at  myself 


for  being  such  a  big  awkward  chump.     The  eastern  chap  was  a  witty,  polished,  little  fellow,  just 
the  kind  a  girl  would  take  to,  I  thought,  so  I  just  drew  off  and  left  him  the  field. 

"  I  looked  up  again  and  saw  this  aforesaid  chap  sitting  beside  her,  bending  over  and  talking, 
though  she  was  looking  at  our  little  circle  and  did  not  seem  to  hear  what  he  was  saying.  But 
she  looked  so  irresistibly  charming,  that  someway,  I  just  determined  to  go  into  that  game  and  do 
something  that  would  make  her  proud  to  have  me  calling  on  her  again.  I  couldn't  play  the 
piano  and  sing  like  the  little  man  from  Boston,  but  was  foolish  enough  to  think  I  could  do 
something  that  would  make  me  a  hero  in  her  eyes.  I  was  in  fine  condition  and  knew  it  was  the 
chance  of  my  life  to  do  something. 

"Maybe  my  nerves  didn't  tingle  when  the  whistle  sounded. 
You  can  imagine  what  it 


roar  of  those  thousands 
and  the  banners.  And 
yells  from  the  Oberlin 
feel  like  a  tiger,  and  when 
I  got  away  as  if  it  had 
dash.  The  coach  had 
you  know,  and  I  knew  I 
some  good  chances  for 
how  the  game  went  on, 
ceed  very  well,  though 
into  their  territory.  Once 
ten  yard  line  and  the 
wild.  Then  the  signal 
around  the  right  end. 
life  and  I  found  myself 
down,  the  cheering  and  victory 


I  felt  like  a  storage  battery, 
was  for  me,  with  all  the 
of  people  and  the  horns 
then  the  jeering  defiant 
supporters  !  It  made  me 
the  signal  for  play  came, 
been  a  hundred  yard 
placed  me  at  right  half, 
couldn't  help  getting 
glory.  Well  you  know 
our  rush  work  didn't  suc- 
we  pushed  the  ball  well 
we  had  it  down  to  their 
side  lines  were  going 
came  for  me  to  take  it 
It  was  the  chance  of  my 
the    touc  li- 


lt must  have  rattled  me,  for  when  the  ball  was  passed  I  fumbled 
and  in  an  instant  it  was  Oberlin's,  and  our  hopes  for  a  touch-down  went  glimmering.  The  boys 
seemed  to  lose  sand  after  that,  for  we  were  pushed  back  steadily. 

"  I  knew  it  was  all  due  to  me,  and,  ashamed  to  look  up,  I  just  kept  my  eyes  on  the  ball  and 
played  like  mad.  But  in  spite  of  everything  we  lost  two-thirds  the  length  of  the  field  and  then 
one  of  their  little  half-backs  circled  our  end  for  a  touch-down.  In  the  second  half  our  line  was 
strengthened  by  a  few  changes,  but  it  didn't  do  much  good  ;  we  couldn't  overcome  their  weight. 
We  held  them  in  their  own  territory  for  awhile,  but  finally  had  to  yield.  I  was  a  tiger  then, 
sure,  and  it's  a  wonder  some  of  them  weren't  hurt  the  way  I  grabbed  them.  Sometimes  the 
bleachers  called  my  name  with  nine  "  rahs,"  but  I  don't  know  why. 


"Played  the  whole  game  for  our  side?  Well  our  boys  were  getting  weak,  and  my  big  lazy 
frame  never  did  get  tired,  so  why  shouldn't  I  work? 

"At  last  the  signal  came  for  me  to  go  'round  the  end.  Someway  I  got  through  all  of  them 
and  was  up  pretty  near  the  goal,  when,  in  dodging  their  full-back,  something  seemed  to  give  way 


"  SHE  WAS  STANDING  THERE  IN  THE  MOST  TIMID,  SWEET  WAY  YOU  EVER  SAW." 


and  let  me  fall  and  then  the  whole  crowd  jammed  down  on  top  of  me.     They  say  Oberlin  made 
another  touch-down  after  that,  but  I  didn't  remember  anything  else  until  I  found  myself  lying  on 


a  couch  alone  in  a  strange  room. 


"  They  had  carried  me  there  from  the  field,  as  the  most  convenient  place  to  patch  me  up,  and 


after  the  doctors  were  through,  they  had  dressed  me  after  a  fashion,  preparatory  to  taking  me 
home.  I  started  to  get  up,  but  my  knee  gave  such  a  confounded  twitch  that  I  just  fell  back  without 
the  nerve  to  try  again. 

"  Eh?     Yes,  dislocated  and  the  ligaments  torn  loose. 

"I  must  have  grunted  or  something,  any  way  there  was  a  rustle  in  the  next  room  and  the 
next  minute  the  doorway  framed  the  prettiest  picture  it  ever  had  or  ever  will  again.  For  the 
same  girl  that  sat  up  in  the  grandstand  was  standing  there  in  the  most  timid,  sweet  way  you 
ever  saw,  as  if  she  wanted  to  come  in,  but  felt  it  wasn't  quite  proper.  The  lady  of  the  house 
was  a  relative,  she  said,  and  she  had  just  happened  to  stop  in  from  the  game.  And  there  she  had 
been  sitting  in  an  adjacent  room  through  the  whole  mess  of  it,  while  the  doctor  was  fooling  with  me. 

"  '  Oh,'  she  said,  '  can  I  help  you?     I  thought  I  heard  you  groan.' 

' '  It  made  me  feel  pretty  silly,  I  tell  you,  lying  flat  on  my  back  there  and  a  little  girl  like  her 
talking  about  helping  me.     I  tried  to  sit  up  but  couldn't. 

"  'Oh,  lie  still,  do,  please,'  she  said,  in  the  most  anxious,  distressed  kind  of  way.  'I'm  sure 
it  hurts  you  so,  and  you  look  so  white.     Can't  I  do  something  for  you? ' 

"To  think  I'd  been  such  a  baby,  as  to  grow  pale  before  her,  made  me  mad  and  I  said, 
'You're  very  kind,  Miss  Agnes,  but  please  don't  trouble  yourself.  You  must  be  awfully  disgusted 
with  the  exhibition  I've  put  up  this  afternoon.' 

"  '  I'm  not,'  she  declared,  kind  o'  stamping  her  foot  and  her  eyes  kindling,  '  you  did  splendidly, 
I  never  took  my  eyes  off  of  you  during  the  game,  and  I  felt  so  proud  thinking  of  you  as  my  brave, 
noble  hero,  and — ' 

"Just  then  she  seemed  to  realize  what  she  was  saying,  and  stopped  and  blushed  as  red  as 
the  bunch  of  roses  she  wore  in  her  belt.  Someway  our  eyes  met  and  she  came  a  step  nearer  and 
I  grabbed  her  hand  and  kissed  it. 

"  '  I'd  like  to  pose  as  your  hero  all  my  life,  Miss  Agnes,'  I  said,  just  as  soft  as  any  novel,  you 
know,  but  it  was  the  first  thing  that  came  into  my  head. 

"Just  then  an  approaching  step  sounded,  and  instead  of  answering  she  took  one  of  the  roses 
and  gave  it  to  me  with  a  smile  and  a  look  that  I  knew  was  very  encouraging  at  least,  and  then 
she  turned  and  fled.  And  so  that's  part  of  what  I  think  about  while  lying  here  and  the  rest  }7ou 
don't  need  to  hear.  And  that's  why  it  didn't  hurt  me  so  much  to  lose  the  game,  because,  after 
all,  it  was,  you  see,  a  winning  one  for  me." 
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As  early  as  1876  an  attempt  was  made  to  establish  a  military  department  at  Purdue 
University.  It  was  not,  however,  till  1888  that  a  regular  organization  was  perfected 
and  an  officer  detailed  by  the  government.  Lieutenant  Pickering,  the  first  commandant, 
took  charge  of  the  department  in  September  of  that  year.  At  this  time  drill  was  made  com- 
pulsory for  members  of  the  Freshman  and  Sophomore  classes.  On  October  1,  1893,  First 
Lieut.  D.  D.  Jolmson,  Fifth  Artillery,  succeeded  Lieutenant  Pickering  as  commandant,  and 
he  was  in  turn  succeeded  by  First  Lieut.  S.  W.  Miller,  Fifth  Infantry,  on  March  18,  1894. 
The  detail  of  Lieutenant  Miller  marked  an  era  in  the  Military  Department.  The  high  stand- 
ing which  it  has  attained  is  largely  clue  to  his  methods.  He  tried  to  make  the  work  both 
pleasant  and  profitable.  He  established  the  Officers'  School,  where  the  officers  and  such 
cadets  as  desired  to  do  so  met  and  discussed  the  various  formations  to  be  practiced  by  the 
battalion.  Another  feature  of  the  course  was  a  series  of  lectures  by  the  commandant.  With 
these  came  the  tendency  on  the  part  of  many  cadets  to  drill  four  years,  instead  of  the  required 
two.  The  class  of  '96  had  five  graduates  from  the  Military  Department.  Last  year  the  number 
was  increased  to  eight.  Upon  graduation  the  names  of  the  three  most  distinguished  cadets  of  the 
class  are  furnished  by  the  commandant  to  the  War  Department  and  to  the  Adjutant  General  of 
Indiana.  These  men  are  honored  by  having  their  names  appear  in  the  annual  Army  Register  and 
in  the  General  Orders  from  Headquarters.     Each  graduate  also  receives  a  diploma. 

The  year  of  '97  witnessed  many  improvements.     The  Officers'  and  the  Artillery  Departments 
were  equipped  with  the  regulation  uniform.     The  signal  corps  was  organized,  and  added  much 


both  to  the  appearance  and  to  the  efficiency  of  the  battalion.  For  several  years  an  excellent  band 
has  formed  a  part  of  the  military  organization.  Its  presence  at  drill  has  been  a  great  help,  and 
the  special  band  concerts  have  given  much  pleasure. 

During  the  last  four  years  the  social  side  of  cadet  life  has  been  made  more  prominent.  Each 
week  many  visitors  assemble  to  witness  the  battalion  drill.  The  military  ball,  inaugurated  in 
'96,  promises  to  be  an  annual  feature.  One  day  of  each  school  year  is  set  aside  as  a  Military  Day. 
The  morning  is  usually  taken  up  with  company  and  battalion  drills,  and  the  afternoon  with  a 
sham  battle.  On  Military  Day,  '95,  the  Purdue  artillery  made  a  Avorld's  record  for  dismounting 
a  three-inch  muzzle-loading  rifle.  Up  to  that  time  DePauw  held  the  record  at  twelve  seconds. 
On  the  day  referred  to  First  Lieut.  T.  M.  DeFrees,  Fifth  Infantry,  the  inspector  for  the  War  De- 
partment, and  First  Lieut.  E.  M.  Lewis,  Twentieth  Infantry,  military  instructor  at  DePauw  Uni- 
versity, were  present,  the  latter  officer  being  timekeeper.  The  artillery  detachment  under  Capt. 
John  Fox,  after  a  little  preliminary  drill,  started  in  to  beat  DePauw' s  record  for  dismounting  the 
piece,  it  being  understood  that  Purdue  would  not  compete  for  a  record  in  mounting.  The  first 
trial,  made  in  9i  seconds,  would  have  lowered  the  world's  record  2i  seconds,  had  not  the  left 
limber  wheel  hung.  In  the  next  trial  the  detachment  made  the  time  of  10i  seconds,  thus  estab- 
lishing a  new  world's  record.  In  January,  '98,  Lieutenant  Miller  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
Captain.  On  March  16,  '98,  First  Lieut.  M.  R.  Peterson,  Sixth  Infantry,  took  charge  of  our  Military 
Department.  He  was  permitted  to  remain  with  us  but  a  short  time.  When  it  became  evident  that 
war  with  Spain  could  not  be  avoided,  Lieutenant  Peterson  was  called  to  Indianapolis  to  serve  as 
quartermaster.  During  his  short  stay  here  at  Purdue  he  won  the  respect  and  confidence  of  all,  and  led 
us  to  believe  that  the  standard  of  our  cadet  corps  would  be  raised  even  higher  than  it  had  been  before. 

Cadet  Major  F.  B.  Jenks  took  charge  after  the  departure  of  Lieutenant  Peterson,  and  the 
regular  drill  was  carried  out  until  the  end  of  the  year.  This  year's  drill  has  been  discontinued, 
since  the  War  Department  .failed  to  detail  an  officer  to  serve  as  commandant.  But  we  trust  that 
the  time  may  not  be  far  distant  when  the  cadet  corps  will  be  reorganized,  and  once  more  brought 
to  that  degree  of  proficiency  where  it  is  a  credit  both  to  the  student  and  to  the  University. 


SENIOR  OFFICERS  PURDUE  CORPS  CADETS 


F.  C.  Robie,  Captain.  S.  G.  Van  Natta,  Captain. 

E.  E.  Silk,  First  Lieutenant. 

Clarke  Williams,  First  Lieutenant.        J.  P.  Bradner,  First  Lieutenant.  W.  A.  Drake,  First  Lieutenant. 

Edwin  Lenox,  First  Lieutenant.  Harry  Leacock,  First  Lieutenant. 

L.  L.  Johnson,  Second  Lieutenant.  E.  G.  Stroud,  Second  Lieutenant. 
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PURDUE     VOLUNTEERS 


M.  R.  Peterson,  U.  S.  A.,  Captain  Sixth  Infantry.  Called  to  Indianapolis  in  the  latter  part  of  May  to  serve  as  quarter- 
master, and  was  first  to  have  his  troops  ready  for  service.  Was  made  Major  of  the  One  Hundred  and  Sixty-First  Indiana, 
but  resigned  to  join  his  own  company,  the  Sixth  Infantry,  now  stationed  at  San  Antonio,  Texas. 

Parker  Hitt,  Second  Lieutenant,  U.  S.  A.,  enlisted  July  1  in  Company  D,  Second  U.  S.  Vol.  Engineers.  They  were 
ordered  immediately  to  Fort  Sheridan  and  to  Ft.  Wikoff,  and  thence  to  Havana.  The  latter  was  reached  November  27,  this 
being  the  first  company  of  the  Seventh  Army  Corps,  or  army  of  occupation,  to  land  in  Cuba.  He  was  appointed  second 
lieutenant,  U.  S.  A.,  March  13,  '99. 

Earnest  Von  Der  Lippe  (private)  enlisted  in  June  in  Battery  D  of  the  Fifth  Light  Artillery,  immediately  entering 
active  service  at  Santiago,  after  the  surrender  of  which  he  proceeded  with  General  Miles  to  Puerto  Rico.  Was  present  at 
the  taking  of  Ponce,  at  the  battle  of  Mayaguez,  August  10,  and  also  at  Los  Maria,  August  13,  engaging  in  occasional  skir- 
mishes until  ordered  home,  November  21,  '98.     Is  now  stationed  at  Ft.  Sheridan. 

J.  T.  Nichols  (private)  enlisted  in  Company  D,  Second  U.  S.  Vol.  Engineers,  soon  after  school  closed  in  June.  Went 
immediately  into  camp  at  Ft.  Sheridan.  Soon  removed  to  Camp  Wikoff,  where  most  of  the  time  was  spent  in  putting  the 
camp  in  first-class  order.     Obtained  discharge  October  30,  '98,  and  returned  to  school. 

C.  E.  Parker  (corporal)  enlisted  in  May  with  the  First  Kentucky  Volunteers.  After  being  in  camp  at  Bradley  and 
Thomas,  he  proceeded  to  Puerto  Rico  with  the  regiment  in  August,  where,  after  a  few  skirmishes,  his  company  was  engaged 
in  police  duty  for  several  months.     Returned  to  Louisville  with  regiment  in  December. 

D.  W.  Smith  (private)  enlisted  at  Ft.  Wayne  with  a  battery  of  artillery,  which,  April  12,  was  mustered  into  the  United 
States  service  as  the  Twenty-Eighth  Indiana  Battery  Light  Artillery,  going  into  camp  at  Chickamauga,  from  where  they  were 
mustered  out  of  service  October  31,  '98. 

Edwin  Lenox,  member  of  Hospital  Corps.  Fourth  Indiana  Infantry,  afterward  One  Hundred  and  Sixtieth  Indiana 
Infantry,  with  headquarters  at  Indianapolis. 

Editor's  Note — The  above  Student  volunteers  are  a  part  only  of  those  enlisting  from 
the  class  of  '99,  it  being  impossible  to  obtain  the  photographs  and  biographies  of  the  others. 


SONG     OF     THE     WABASH 


ONG  ago,  before  the  pale-face 

.Came  to  drive  the  Red  Man  westward: 
Long  before  the  earliest  legends 
Were  related  in  the  councils, 
Where  the  gently  flowing  Wabash 
Now  winds  slowly  to  the  ocean, 
There  was  only  barren  prairie 
Lightened  not  by  sparkling  waters. 
During  these  forgotten  ages, 
In  the  region  of  the  East  Wind, 
In  Ohio,  land  of  beauty, 
Dwelt  the  peaceful  tribe  of  Shawnees. 
There  was  peace  among  the  nations, 
And  the  warriors,  unmolested, 
Hunted  all  day  in  the  forest. 
And  the  women  laughed  and  shouted 
As  they  labored  in  the  corn-fields, 
Round  about  their  happy  village. 
Fairest  of  the  Shawnee  maidens 
Was  the  beautiful  Winona, 
Who  had  face  and  form  so  lovely 
That  the  stars,  to  gaze  upon  her, 
Stopped  their  twinkling  in  the  heavens; 
Who  had  heart  so  pure  and  gentle 
That  the  flowers  in  the  meadows 
Smiled  and  nodded  as  she  passed  them, 
And  all  Nature  gave  her  welcome, 
As  a  friend  and  as  a  sister. 
Bravest  of  the  Shawnee  warriors 
Was  the  noble  Washitaha; 
Sure  of  aim  and  fleet  as  reindeer. 
Victor  in  all  sports  and  pastimes 
Was  this  forest  prince,  my  hero. 
And  the  noble  Washitaha 


Wooed  and  won  the  fair  Winona, 
Won  the  fairest  of  the  maidens. 
And  at  evening,  in  the  twilight, 
When  the  evening  star,  descending, 
Left  the  forest  paths  in  shadow, 
Hand  in  hand  they  walked  together, 
Speaking  words  of  love  and  passion, 
Words  of  future  joys  and  pleasures. 
When  the  robin,  the  Opeeche, 
And  the  blue  bird,  the  Owaissa, 
Sitting  on  the  boughs  above  them, 
Saw  them  walking  through  the  forest, 
"  See,"  said  they,  "  the  happy  lovers; 
See  our  friends  and  true  protectors; 
May  they  ever  be  united, 
May  their  lives  be  happy  ever." 
And  the  evening  breezes,  sighing 
As  they  rustled  through  the  pine  trees, 
Wished  the  present  might  continue 
On  forever  without  changing 
To  the  dreadful  gloomy  future. 

Happy  in  their  work  and  pleasure 
In  their  hunting  and  their  feasting 
Dwelt  the  peaceful  tribe  of  Shawnee, 
In  the  region  of  the  East  Wind, 
In  Ohio,  land  of  beauty. 

******* 
Ah,  how  cruel  and  how  relentless 
Is  the  famine,  Bukadawin; 
Is  the  fever  Ahkosewin, 
Aud  the  deadly  spirit  Pauguk  ! 
To  the  happy  peaceful  village 
They  had  come,  though  uninvited; 


"WHERE    THE    GENTLY    FLOWING    WABASH 
NOW    WINDS    SLOWLY    TO    THE    OCEAN." 


And  where  once  was  joy  and  plenty, 

Now  was  gloomy  desolation. 

For  no  rain  had  come  from  heaven 

And  the  silken  maize,  Mondamin, 

And  the  wild  rice  and  the  grasses 

Withered  lay  beneath  the  sun's  rays. 

From  the  scorched  and  burning  prairie 

Gone  were  all  the  teeming  bison, 

All  the  reindeer  and  the  wild  fowl; 

Gone  from  out  the  stricken  region. 

Everywhere  was  desolation, 

And  the  land  was  filled  with  anguish, 

For  the  fever  and  the  famine 

Entered  into  every  wigwam, 

Taking  thence  some  dear  beloved  one. 

In  this  hour  of  tribulation, 

In  this  time  of  grief  and  anguish, 

Ever  were  the  prayers  ascending 

Of  the  sorrowing  Winona, 

That  their  trials  might  pass  from  them; 

And  one  evening,  in  the  forest, 

When  with  tears  she  was  imploring 

Gitche  Manito,  the  Mighty, 

For  a  blessing  on  her  people, 

For  the  good  of  all  the  nations, 

Suddenly,  with  scarce  a  warning, 

He,  himself,  stood  there  before  her; 

He,  the  ruler  of  the  heavens, 

Stood  before  the  sad  Winona. 

But  the  maiden  unaffrighted 

Listened  as  he  spoke  thus  to  her: 

' '  I  have  come,  my  sad  Winona, 

Seeking  proofs  of  your  devotions. 

If  you  give  your  greatest  treasure, 

Yield  that  which  is  dearest  to  you, 

I  will  send  refreshing  showers 

And  a  blessing  to  all  nations." 

Winona's  heart  seemed  torn  asunder, 

And  her  breath  seemed  taken  from  her 


As  she  stood  there,  trembling,  swaying, 

Like  the  falling  silvery  maple, 

As  the  woodman's  axe  sinks  in  it. 

For  she  knew  that  dearest  to  her, 

Dearer  than  all  other  treasures, 

Was  the  love  of  Washitaha, 

Life  and  love  of  Washitaha. 

Vainly  did  she  kneel  imploring 

That  her  own  poor  life  be  taken, 

As  a  proof  of  her  devotion; 

But  her  prayers  were  unavailing, 

Naught  would  bring  the  gift  from  heaven 

But  the  life  of  Washitaha, 

That  which  was  her  dearest  treasure. 

Faintly  then  did  she  make  answer, 

Mid  the  reeling  of  her  senses, 

Mid  the  moaning  of  the  pine  trees, 

That  for  a  blessing  on  her  people, 

For  a  gift  to  all  the  nations, 

She  would  yield  him  her  beloved  one. 

Then  departed  the  Great  Spirit, 

Satisfied  with  her  devotion. 

On  that  night,  as  Washitaha 

Stood  outside  his  deerskin  wigwam, 

Exulting  o'er  the  rain  descending, 

And  the  ending  of  the  famine, 

With  Baimwawa,  sound  of  thunder, 

Waywassimo,  fire  from  heaven, 

Flashed  around  the  noble  warrior 

And  ascending  took  him  with  it. 

Thus  the  cruel  famine  ended, 

And  again  was  joy  and  plenty 

With  the  peaceful  tribe  of  Shawnees, 

In  Ohio,  land  of  beauty. 

But  the  sad  and  lone  Winona, 

Sorrowing  for  her  lost  beloved  one, 

Daily  went  into  the  forest 

There  beneath  a  spreading  beech  tree, 


VIEWS       AT       TECUMSEH     S       TRAIL. 


Where  she  first  had  met  her  lover, 

Wept  and  moaned  for  Washitaha. 

And  her  sparkling  tears  like  rain  drops 

Moistened  all  the  ground  about  her. 

In  his  mercy,  the  Great  Father 

Caused  a  tiny  stream  to  issue 

From  this  spot  of  tears  and  anguish. 

Steadily  it  grew  and  widened, 

While  Winona,  in  her  sorrow, 

Day  by  day  grew  thinner,  paler, 

Seeming  with  her  life  to  feed  it, 

Till  at  last  Pauguk  in  pity 

Gently  called  her  spirit  to  him. 

Soon  the  stream,  now  grown  a  river, 

Formed  a  lake  of  crystal  beauty, 

Then  flowed  westward  toward  the  sunset, 

Then  flowed  southward  to  its  union 

With  the  beautiful  Ohio, 

In  the  channel  furrowed  for  it, 

By  the  hand  of  the  great  spirit, 

Gitche  Manito,  the  Mighty. 

Then  there  came  to  dwell  upon  it 

Many  of  the  tribes  of  Red  Men: 

Came  the  Weas  and  Miamis, 

Came  the  Delawares  and  Wyandots, 

Kickapoos  and  Ottawas, 

Drawn  by  the  fertile  valleys 

Of  the  gently  flowing  river. 

And  the  spirits  of  the  lovers, 

Of  the  beautiful  Winona, 

And  the  noble  Washitaha, 

High  above  the  fertile  valleys, 

In  the  form  of  clouds  of  vapor, 

Snow-white  clouds  of  feathery  lightness, 

Wandered  slowly  on  together, 

Keeping  watch  o'er  all  their  loved  ones. 

And  the  Red  Men  named  the  river, 

From  the  silver  of  its  ripples, 

And  the  snow-white  clouds  above  it, 


Named  it  Quabashe,  meaning  whiteness. 

Thus  from  out  a  maiden's  sorrow 

Came  a  blessing  on  her  people 

And  a  gift  to  all  the  nations. 

Many  years  the  tribes  of  Red  Men 

Dwelt  in  peace  along  the  Quabashe. 

Till  the  pale-face,  coming  westward, 

In  his  restless  march  of  ages, 

Sought  to  drive  them  on  before  him 

To  deprive  them  of  their  titles. 

Then  Elkswatawa,  the  prophet, 

And  the  chieftain,  brave  Tecumseh, 

Called  together  all  the  warriors 

To  resist  the  grave  encroachments 

Of  the  insolent  pale-face  robbers; 

Then  where  once  was  peace  and  quiet 

Now  was  strife  and  bitter  hatred. 

Till  at  last,  in  desperate  conflict, 

In  a  bitter  culmination, 

Of  their  hatred  for  each  other, 

The  opponents  came  together; 

And  the  war-cries  of  the  warriors 

And  the  rattle  of  the  muskets 

Drowned  the  death  song  of  the  Red  Man, 

Drowned  the  last  prayers  of  the  White  Men, 

Drowned  the  sighs  of  the  Great  Father 

As  he  watched  his  erring  children 

Seeking  to  destroy  each  other. 

But  the  pale-face,  victor  ever, 

Drove  his  redskin  brothers  westward 

To  the  portals  of  the  sunset, 

To  the  regions  of  the  West  Wind. 

Then  the  teeming  tribes  of  white  men 

Filled  the  valley  of  the  Quabashe, 

And  where  once  was  seen  the  hunter 

And  the  herds  of  shaggy  bison 

Now  appeared  the  smoke  of  cities, 

While  between  them,  never  tiring, 

Rushed  the  great  canoes  of  thunder, 


Breathing  fire  from  out  their  nostrils. 

And  where  once  the  humble  wigwam 

Was  the  only  habitation 

Now  stand  stately  halls  of  learning, 

Stand  the  towers  of  Purdue. 

And  whene'er  the  chimes  at  night-fall 


Sound  across  the  silent  valley, 
Of  the  gently  flowing  Quabashe, 
It  recalls  how  the  devotion 
Of  the  beautiful  Winona 
Brought  a  blessing  on  her  people 
And  a  gift  to  all  the  nations. 


COPYRIGHT,    1899,    BY   O,  L.  FOSTER 


MOONLIGHT       ON       THE       WABASH, 


INSPECTION     TRIP 


|HE  student,  who  for  three  or  four  years  has  been  studying  along  engineering  lines,  can  not  but  appreciate 
the  value  of  an  inspection  tour,  in  which  he  would  be  brought  face  to  face  with  the  achievements  of  this 
age  of  engineering.  Although  the  text-books  and  laboratories  are  fast  becoming  so  efficient  that  many  of 
the  actual  problems  and  difficulties  are  presented  and  overcome  by  them,  still,  when  the  student  sees  for 
himself  the  same  and  greater  questions  settled  in  the  world  outside  the  University,  he  has  enlarged  his 
ideas,  and  can  better  appreciate  the  work  that  he  is  required  to  do  at  Purdue.  That  this  idea  was  believed 
to  be  true  in  the  minds  of  a  great  many  was  proven,  when  fifty-eight  students  from  the  Mechanical,  Civil  and  Electrical  de- 
partments decided  to  accept  the  opportunities  offered  by  the  Inspection  Trip  to  Chicago,  arranged  for  by  Professors  Goss, 


Goldsborough  and  Morley.  On  the  morning  of  the  27th  of  March,  at  2:35,  the  party  left  La  Payette  in  a  special  car,  over 
the  Big  Four,  for  an  absence  of  four  days.  The  Mechanical  students,  twenty-nine  strong,  were  under  the  charge  of  Pro- 
fessors Goss  and  Miller.  The  sixteen  Electrical  and  the  thirteen  Civil  Engineering  students  were  under  the  charge  of 
Professors  Goldsborough  and  Morley,  respectively. 

When  we  remember  the  distress  of  those  who  feared  they  would  not  reach  Chicago,  because  they  had  no  ticket ;  of 
those  who  constantly  longed  for  a  sandwich,  and  the  proving  that  the  conductor  walked  backwards  because  he  wore  brass 
buttons  on  the  back  of  his  coat,  we  must  confess  that  we  had  a  merry  time  on  the  road. 

In  the  limited  space  that  has  been  assigned  to  this  article,  the  giving  in  detail  of  what  was  seen  on  each  day,  or  even 
one  place,  is  impossible.  Let  it  suffice  to  say,  that  each  day  was  full  from  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  seven  at  night. 
A  few  general  remarks  is  all  that  can  be  said,  when  so  much  of  interest  might  be  stated. 

One  of  the  pleasing  features  of  the  trip  was  the  courtesies  which  were  extended  to  us  by  the  managers  and  owners  of 


the  different  companies.  Without  an  exception,  they  were  waiting  to  receive  us,  and  had  guides,  consisting  either  of  them- 
selves or  selected  assistants,  to  show  us  around.  Accordingly  our  party  was  at  once  divided,  and  each  division  would  be  un- 
der some  one  who  was  able  to  explain  all  the  interesting  machines,  or  the  different  processes  of  manufacture.  In  this  way 
all  were  able  to  see  and  understand  the  principles  which  governed  their  working. 

The  Chicago  and  Northwestern  very  kindly  furnished  the  inspecting  party  with  a  special  train,  to  take  them  to  and  from 
their  railroad  shops.  It  was  also  learned  from  the  employes  that  at  two  places  special  orders  had  been  given  to  have  the 
shops  cleaned,  as  on  Saturday  night,  so  as  to  present  the  best  possible  appearance  when  we  should  arrive  the  following  day. 


NORTHWESTERN    SHOPS. 


Another  thing  of  general  interest,  and  worth  noticing,  was  the  number  of  Purdue  graduates  who,  on  the  evenings  of  our 
stay  in  Chicago,  would  come  to  our  headquarters  to  shake  hands  with  their  old  friends,  professors  and  students  alike.  To 
the  writer,  the  thought  that  these  men  who  had  left  our  University,  to  compete  in  the  daily  conquests,  should  still  remember 
how  much  they  were  indebted  to  Purdue  and  her  professors,  and  show  their  interest  in  us  of  the  younger  classes,  by  a 
friendly  hand  clasp  and  spoken  good  wishes,  to  the  writer,  he  repeats,  it  was  one  of  the  finest  inspirations  received  on  the 
trip.  The  few  old  graduates  who  could  leave  their  work  for  a  day  became  one  of  our  party,  thus  spending  a  pleasant  time 
together.    It  is  said  that  there  are  over  two  hundred  and  fifty  members  of  the  Purdue  Alumni  in  Chicago.    Surely,  it  was  com- 


plimentary  to  Purdue  University  and  the  corps  of  instructors  to  find  so  many  old  friends  in  the  large  concerns  which  we  visited. 
Once  or  twice  when,  in  passing  from  one  place  to  another,  it  was  necessary  to  do  a  little  running  to  catch  the  cars,  the  pro- 
fessor in  charge  of  the  party  and  one  or  two  others  would  fail  to  make  the  train  and  be  left,  while  the  rest  would  go  on.  Of 
course,  the  party  would  not  be  assembled  again  until  supper. 

One  afternoon  about  three  o'clock  one  of  the  boys,  who  had  been  showing  some  signs  of  lameness,  limped  up  to  the  pro- 
fessor and  asked  to  be  excused,  because  he  had  nails  (the  kind  not  stated)  in  his  shoe,  and  the  next  car  would  take  him  back 
to  the  hotel,  where  he  could  rest.  Of  course,  he  was  excused  :  but  when  the  party  arrived  at  the  hotel  at  seven  o'clock  he 
had  not  yet  appeared.     But  there  were  no  black  lists  kept  upon  the  trip,  and,  indeed,  none  were  needed. 

Those  carrying  cameras  always  brought  up  the  rear.  No  objections  to  taking  views  were  made,  except  in  one  place. 
Then  the  picture  had  been  taken  before  the  one  in  charge  of  the  power  plant  ran  up  to  stop  it,  saying,  "  I  am  not  going  to 
have  any  'snap  shots'  taken  of  this  place."  "All  right,  we  will  not,"  was  the  reply,  but  they  forgot  to  add  that  they  had 
already  exposed  the  plates  forty  seconds. 

On  the  return  trip  two  cars  were  placed  at  our  disposal.  The  members  of  the  party  soon  divided  themselves  between 
the  two  cars,  one  reserved  for  those  who  wished  to  sleep  and  the  other  for  those  who  could  not.  In  the  latter  every  kind  of 
fun  was  had,  from  the  rehearsal  of  the  comic  opera  to  the  imitation  of  the  board  of  trade. 

At  home  again,  and  after  a  good  night's  rest,  we  realized  that  the  inspection  trip  had  broadened  our  conceptions  of  what 
it  means  to  be  an  engineer,  and  we  were  glad  that  our  present  work  at  Purdue  was  leading  us  into  fields  which  presented 
such  wide  and  elevating  problems  for  our  solution.  And  yet,  this  thought  does  not  crowd  from  our  minds  the  gratitude  we 
feel  for  the  University  authorities,  through  whose  efforts  this  trip  for  our  benefit  was  made  possible.         G.  A.  Young,  '99. 


2500   H.    P.    CORLISS    ENGINE   AT    PULLMAN    WORKS. 


A     CRUEL     FATE 


M4 


H,  you  beautiful  'Varsity  pillow  ! 

What  a  marvel  of  black  and  old  gold  ! 
What  a  dainty  sweet  odor  of  violets 

Rises  from  each  satin  fold  ! 


You  recall  college  days,  and  the  ball-field 
Where  I  sacrificed  science  to  fame  ; 

And  the  dear  little  co-ed,  who  lost  you 
To  me  on  Purdue's  I.  U.  game. 


She  left  school  soon  after,  with 

This  message  to  solace  my  pain. 

"If  you  wish  to  know  why  I  am  leaving 

That  pillow,  perhaps,  will  explain.' '' 


I  suppose  that  ere  this  she  is  married. 

(She  might  have  had  me,  I  am  sure, 
For  I  told  her  so  !  She  recommended 

Hard  study  and  work  as  a  cure.) 


What's  this  ?     A  rustling  of  paper  ? 
Queer  I  never  discovered  it  there 
My  knife,  and  a  slash  in  the  satin  ! 
A  letter  from  her,  I  declare  ! 


"I  pay  when  I  lose,  Mr.  Half-back, 

But  father  writes,  '  Come  home  at  once. 
Twenty-five  dollars  spent  on  a  pillow, 

Settles  college  for  you.     You're  a  dunce.' " 
Nelle  Parker  Jones,  '98. 


A  HARROWING  ENCOUNTER 


jy  HOLLY  absorbed  in  what  he  was  doing,  he  gazed 
1  -  •  ^ '' 'W.-WBjM  neither  to  the  right  nor  left.  His  hair  was  wildly 
disheveled  and  great  drops  of  perspiration  stood 
on  his  forehead.  His  breath  came  in  short  gasps 
with  the  efforts  he  was  making  to  drive  the  cruel  knife 
further  into  the  bloody  object  before  him.  He  had  stabbed  the 
helpless  inanimate  form  many  times,  but  nothing  short  of  hacking  it 
to  pieces  seemed  to  satisfy  his  morbid  appetite.  Low  oaths  came 
from  between  his  clinched  teeth  and  his  anger  had  evidently  become 
overpowering.  He  was  young  and  would  have  been  fair  had  not 
wrath  so  distorted  his  countenance.  One  could  not  have  imagined 
this  youth,  so  recently  from  a  loving  mother's  care,  to  be  capable  of 
an  act  of  violence.  More  likely  one  would  deem  him  a  model  of 
morality,  beloved  and  respected  by  all  who  knew  him.  Why  then 
the  knife,  more  cruel,  because  of  its  dullness,  held  in  his  clenched 
hand  and  forced  with  all  his  strength  against  this  powerless 
form  before  him.  Come  into  my  confidence, 
gentle  reader,  and  I  will  tell  you.  It  was 
only  a  student  who  had  five  minutes  for 
breakfast  and  had  run  up  against  an 
ordinary  piece  of  boarding-house  steak. 


ON 

THE 

GRASS 

BEHIND 

THE 
DORM 


^ 


HEN  the  winter's  cold  has  yielded 

To  the  gentle  might  of  spring, 
And  again  the  grass  is  growing 

And  the  birds  begin  to  sing, 
When  the  elm-tree  buds  are  bursting 

And  the  days  grow  bright  and  warm 
And  the  dandelions  are  blooming 

All  about  the  dear  old  Dorm, 
Then  we  boys,  at  noons  and  evenings, 

Stretch  beneath  the  shading  tree, 
On  the  grassy  velvet  carpet, 

Just  as  lazy  as  can  be. 
For  a  while  we  rest  from  study 

And  the  busy  world's  ignored, 
And  we  take  our  work  and  worries 

And  just  toss  them  overboard. 
We  look  up  into  the  heavens 

With  their  boundless  depths  of  blue 
That  the  clouds,  like  fleecy  mountains 

High  in  air,  are  floating  through, 
And  we  lie  there,  half-way  dreaming, 

Talk  of  what  we're  going  to  do 
When,  proud  owners  of  diplomas, 

We  shall  turn  from  old  Purdue. 
Thus  we  build  our  airy  castles 

Till  the  striking  of  the  chime 
And  the  ringing  of  the  school-bell 

Warn  us  that  it's  study  time. 
And,  when  far  and  wide  we're  scattered, 

Often  will  our  hearts  grow  warm, 
Thinking  of  old  times  together 

On  the  grass  behind  the  Dorm. 

Doane,  '99. 
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HE  frosts  have  touched  the  gentle  leaves 
Where  dwell  the  soldiers  now, 

And  Tecumseh's  Trail  beneath  the  hill 
Seemes  changed  to  us  somehow. 


The  yeomen  on  the  river  road 
Well  know  the  summer's  past. 

And  now  begin  to  bring  in  fuel 
To  fight  the  frigid  blast. 


And  up  the  stream  the  Battle  Ground, 
Where  fought  the  Indian  brave, 

The  frosts  have  touched  the  maple  leaves 
And  left  the  twigs  to  wave. 


Some  will  go  to  Switzerland, 
From  thence  the  world  around— 

But  why  not  go  among  our  hills 
Where  lovely  scenes  abound? 


Across  the  vale  the  Prophet's  Rock, 
Well  hid  in  summer's  June, 

Seems  quite  unfit  for  such  a  change  : 
The  frosts  have  come  too  soon. 


Down  beneath  the  quiet  hours 

The  dreary  roadway  lies  ; 
The  twigs  are  rocked  by  gentle  winds 

They'll  sleep  till  winter  flies. 


The  meetings  on  the  battle  field 
Have  ceased;  no  more  we'll  hear 

The  gospel  teachings  of  the  place 
Until  some  other  year. 


No  jolly  crowds  we  meet  at  night 
Such  as  in  the  spring  we  see 

When  the  moon  is  shining  through 
The  foliage  on  the  tree. 


The  river  flows  in  quietude 
Between  its  banks  so  bare, 

With  now  and  then  a  small  row-boat 
Seen  on  its  bosom  fair. 


In  the  spring  a  calm  resort 
Is  offered  to  the  wheel, 

But  now  we  know  it  all  is  gone 
And  we  quite  lonesome  feel. 


The  fields  of  maize  beneath  the  road 

Have  now  a  rustic  look, 
The  frosts  have  touched  quite  everything 

In  every  vale  and  nook. 


We'll  soon  step  out,  our  work  is  done, 
The  halls  we'll  leave  forever: 

We  may  forget  our  Calculus 
But  our  Switzerland,  never. 

N.  E.  Gee,  '96. 


VIEW       AT       BATTLE       GROUND. 
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FACULTY       MEETING. 


PURDUE    PRIMER. 


This  is  a  man  and  a  boy.  Is  the  man 
an-gry  at  the  boy  ?  Yes,  the  boy  has  just 
struck  him.  For  what  did  he  strike 
him  ?  For  an  ad  in  the  DE-BRIS.  Did 
the  man  say  he  would  take  it?  No; 
he  is  not  a  good  man.  The  boy  says 
he  is  tight.  He  will  take  the  mon-ey 
of  the  boys,  but  will  give  none  of  it  back  for  ads.  What  would  he 
do  if  the  stu-dents  would  shun  him  ?       He  would  bust  up. 


man 
boy 


ad 
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tight 
none 
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bust 


PURDUE    PRIMER. 


Do  you  know  what  these  are  for? 
I  hope  not.  It  is  wick-ed  to  use 
them.  There  are  none  in  this  town. 
Did  you  ev-er  hear  of  pat  hand  ? 
This  is  not  an  I-rish-man.  On-ly 
bad  men  know  what  it  means.  Do 
you  know  what  beer  is?  It  does  not 
taste  like  milk.  Do  not  taste  more  than  ten  at  one  time.  Can  you 
car-ry  a  jag?  It  is  hard  to  car-ry  a  good  one.  Do  you  want  to  know 
what  these  things  are?  Per-haps  Rhein-e  could  tell  you.  Stu-dents 
do  not  use  them.     They  have  to  work  too  hard. 
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PURDUE    PRIMER. 


This  is  a  prof.  Do  you  know  what 
a  proi.  is  ?  I  will  tell  you.  He  is  a  man 
who  is  paid  to  make  the  stu-dent  work 
hard.  This  is  good  for  the  stu-dent, 
but  it  is  more  fun  for  the  prof,  than  for 
him.  Some-times  the  stu-dent  thinks 
he  knows  more  than  the  prof.  Then 
the  prof,  sits  down  up-on  him.     If  the 

stu-dent   does   not   work    much    the  prof,  flunks  him.      No  prof,  likes 

a-ny  mon-key-ing.     Some-times  the  prof,  works  the  stu-dent  too  hard. 

Then  he  gets  sick  and  dies.    You  will  grow  up  some  day.     Do  not  let 

some  prof,  work  you  so  hard  that  you  will  die. 
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A     TRIO'S     VERDICT 


OUNTLESS  so-called  poets 
Fill  the  land  with  rhyme  : 

Coo  in  gurgling  raptures 
Of  the  Summer-time. 


Miles  and  miles  of  paper 
Tell  their  views  on  Spring, 

Winter  time  and  rag-time, 
And  all  that  kind  of  thing. 


Sunlight,  moonlight,  starlight,  sky, 
Birds,  and  flowers,  and  such, 

Make  a  "  White  Man's  Burden," 
That  weighs  by  far  too  much. 


How  nice  that  Milton  lived  and  died 

In  a  far,  far  distant  day, 
While  up-to-date  America, 

Was  a  trifle  less  h/ase. 


Dante,  Homer,  Shakespeare, 

Wouldn't  take  at  all. 
They'd  die  of  sheer  starvation, 

Before  the  earlv  Fall. 


They  wouldn't  care  for  politics 
And  the  question  of  reform 

In  street  car  service,  base -ball, 
Natural  gas,  the  "Dorm," 


Would  be  too  deep  to  trifle  with. 

They'd  give  up  life,  and  go 
By  rapid  transit  methods 

To  another  world,  you  know. 


Dante,  to  his  comedy  company ; 

Homer,  right  straight  home  ; 
Shakespeare  to  his  fencing  class, 

Never  more  to  roam. 


Unless  it  were  to  happen, 
Thro'  magic,  dark  and  deep, 

They'd  somehow  be  transported, 
While  in  a  heavy  sleep, 


Across  the  briny  ocean, 
From  the  old  world  to  the  new  ; 

And  should  'wake  some  fine,  bright  morning 
On  the  campus  at  Purdue  ; 


With  the  sunlight  on  the  windows, 
Sparkling  like  great  eyes  ; 

And  the  lily  fountain — flowing  ! 
(For  a  once-a-year  surprise.) 


Eager-eyed,  they'd  wander 
O'er  the  velvet  green, 

Drinking  in  the  beauties 
Of  this  wondrous  scene, 


Till,  perchance,  a  dragon, 
Breathing  fire  and  gas, 

Should  by  signs  (and  violence), 
Urge  them  off  the  grass. 


How  they'd  search  the  records, 
Cheerful  facts  to  know, 

Of  the  A's,  and  B's,  and  C's, 
Written  long  ago, 


Ere  B's  and  C's  grew  obsolete. 

Many  a  tale  they'd  find 
Of  pleasure,  pain  and  progress, 

And  vast  amounts  of  "  grind," 


Done  with  willing  minds  and  hearts  ; 

Done  with  ceaseless  care  ; 
To  reach  the  goal  or  miss  it — 

Life's  rule  everywhere. 


After  a  day's  inspection, 

This  old-time  group  of  three, 

Would  saunter  to  the  boarding-hall, 
And  shortly  after  tea, 


They'd  take  the  night  train  home  again, 

To  spread  the  news,  so  true, 
That  the  finest  place  in  this  big,  round  world 

Is  our  famous  old  Purdue. 


Nelle  Parker  Jones,  '£ 


MUSINGS 


LMA  MATER,  Old  Purdue, 
Here's  to  luck  for  aye  to  you  ! 
May  your  glories  ever  be 
Bright  and  endless,  is  my  plea. 
May  you  ever  cleave  to  truth 
In  the  guidance  of  our  youth  ! 


Then  will  you  be  "in  the  swim' 
(So  I  spoke  in  slang  to  Jim), 
And  the  flunks  you  dealt  to  us, 
Causing  grumbling  and  much  fuss, 
Will  come  back  before  our  eyes 
Like  a  blessing  in  disguise. 


Then  those  ponies  that  we  rode, 
O,  God  !  help  us  to  unload. 
Help  us  not  to  lay  the  blame 
On  your  fair  and  sacred  name 
If  we  fail  to  reach  the  goal 
Of  a  good  and  honest  soul. 


Here's  to  Prexy,  dear  old  fellow, 
Whose  big  heart  is  just  as  mellow 
As  the  autumn  fruits  which  fall 
Without  throwing  clubs  at  all, 
And  whose  very  soul  is  bent 
For  our  welfare  and  content. 


There  is  Doc  Stone.     When  office-bound 
A  colder  man  can  not  be  found. 
You  cough  and  sneeze  right  in  his  face 
The  moment  you  enter  his  cozy  place, 
No  matter  how  secure  from  cold 
Before  you  entered  there  so  bold. 


But  catch  him,  say  'most  anywhere 
Than  in  that  pesky  office  there — 
A  bigger,  broader,  better  soul 
Can  not  be  found,  so  I  am  told. 
You  see,  I  meet  him  only  there, 
And  that  accounts  for  this  affair. 


Now,  there's  Mother,  good  old  soul, 
Worth  her  very  weight  in  gold 
To  us  boys  who've  fall'n  in  love 
With  the  Muses  from  above, 
In  our  efforts  to  obtain 
Consolation  for  this  main. 


There  are  others  in  this  clan, 

As,  for  instance,  Doc  Moran. 

He's  a  peach.     After  the  ball 

Game  is  over  how  we  all 

Gather  in  the  chapel  here 

For  those  "  spiels  "  we  prize  so  dear. 


Well,  I  guess  I'd  better  quit 
Ere  I  make  a  fatal  hit, 
And  some  Prof,  who's  in  this  mess 
Flunks  me  for  my  foolishness, 
And  thus  get  his  vengeance  sweet, 
After  which,  a  smooth  retreat. 
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TO  HER. 

HE  night  is  dark ;  we  are  alone, 

No  needless  words  the  silence  break. 

'Tis  thus  I  love  to  sit  with  her ; 

To  dream  sweet  dreams  while  yet  awake. 


And  as  I  draw  her  closer  still, 

I  feel  a  warmth  that  can  but  thrill 

Me,  and  I  know 

The  reason  why  I  love  her  so. 


And  now  I  press  her  to  my  lips, 
A  ruddy  glow  spreads  o'er  her, 

An  instant  yet  she  lingers  there, 
How  can  I  but  adore  her  ? 


Excuse  me,  reader,  what  is  wrong  ? 

How  is  it  I  have  shocked  you  ? 
You  look  surprised,  I  see,  but  why  ? 

Not  lovers,  but  good  friends  are  we, 
My  pipe  and  I ! 


A 


S  Hatt  sits  at  table  bending 
O'er  a  task  that  seems  unending, 
There's  a  sound  which  keeps  ascending 
From  the  nursery  below. 


'Tis  no  strain  of  lute  or  'cello, 
'Tis  no  song  of  tuneful  fellow, 
Caged,  with  plumage  of  bright  yellow, 
Swinging  to  and  fro  : 


But  a  canto  never  falling, 
Lengthening  till  it  seems  appalling, 
'Tis  his  heirs  prospective  squalling 
As  if  they  were  in  pain. 


Don't  be  frightened,  nothing  serious 
They're  not  dying,  nor  delirious, 
Have  no  ailments  deleterious, 
Only  exercising  again. 


MORNING 
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THE  OWLS. 


HIS  world  is  full  of  curious  things, 

Be  they  fishes,  beasts  or  fowls  ; 
The  strangest  creatures  wearing  wings — 

Are  known,  at  Ladies  Hall,  as  owls. 
These  birds  of  darkness  lodging  took 

('Tis  passing  strange,  but  yet  quite  true), 
In  halls  removed  from  haunts  of  men, 

On  the  campus  of  Purdue. 
They'd  tried  their  pinions,  thought  them  strong 

And  boldly  left  the  parent  nest. 
From  every  point  they'd  gathered  here, 

From  north  and  south,  from  east  and  west. 
Full  many  a  revel  here  was  held, 

Loud  echoed  oft  those  gray  old  walls, 
And  shadowy  figures  flitted  oft 

At  midnight  through  those  gloomy  halls. 
Time  swiftly  flies,  and  soon  perforce, 

This  wondrous  little  aggregation 
Will  spread  their  wings  and  flit  away 
4.  To  find  a  summer  habitation. 
Their  winter  home  will  silent  be, 

While  through  the  land  they  widely  scatter  ; 
Days  of  dullness,  nights  of  gloom  ; 

Missed  will  be  their  midnight  chatter. 
The  happy  hours  that  there  were  spent 

May  every  "Owlet"  long  remember, 
May  kindly  fates,  protecting  all, 

Return  them  safely  in  September. 


LOCALS. 


SIDE  TALKS  WITH  GIRLS. 


For  stamps  and  stationery  of  best 
quality  and  lowest  prices  go  to  Dell  Mc- 
Laughlin &  Co. 

The  bunking  party  given  by  Miss 
Lindley  was  a  great  success  and  the 
"  Owls  "  hooted  late  that  night. 


May — I  should  say  it  was  the  proper 
caper  for  a  young  lady  to  talk  to  a  gentle- 
man in  the  hall. 

M.  &  M. — I  would  advise  two  girls  to 
sleep  together  whenever  convenient  as  it 
saves  making  one  bed. 
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Dell  McLaughlin  and  Frances  De- 
Frees  having  received  boxes  from  home 
entertained  their  friends  with  a  most 
delicious  spread. 

Rooms  stacked  at  all  hours  free  of 
charge. 

Shirt  waists  made  to  order  by  any 
girl  in  the  hall. 


Cummie — I  consider  no  recreation  so 
good  as  dancing.  A  school  girl  should 
belong  to  at  least  one  dancing  club. 

Ethel  M.— (1)  You  should  be  more 
careful  about  making  engagements  and 
not  make  two  for  the  same  Sunday  night. 
(2)  The  soap  you  asked  about  may  be  ob- 
tained at  any  drug  store.  (3)  I  consider 
sapolio  the  best  thing  for  the  complexion. 


AN  ACCOUNT  OF  A  FACULTY  MEETING 
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FACULTY  meeting  is  a  mysterious  assembly,  regarded  with  deepest  awe  by  the  Freshman,  and 
with  mild  curiosity  by  even  the  experienced  Senior.  The  '99  Debris,  always  alert  for  good  things, 
conceived  the  idea  of  reporting  the  proceedings  of  the  august  body,  and,  fortune  having  favored 
our  efforts,  we  are  able  to  give  the  first  authentic  account  of  its  deliberations.  At  4:30  p.  m.,  one 
day,  the  last  student  had,  it  was  supposed,  left  the  library.  Our  beloved  instructors  were  rapidly 
gathering.  It  was,  however,  4:31,  or  a  little  later,  before  Dr.  Stone  called  the  meeting  to  order. 
After  a  few  preliminaries  had  been  disposed  of,  Dr.  Coulter  arose  and  said:  "I  want  it  under- 
stood that  these  meetings  are  to  be  at  4:30,  and  not  at  4:31  or  4:35."  He  was  elaborating  this 
thought  in  his  characteristic  manner,  when  he  noticed  that  Miss  Golden  and  Dr.  Bitting  were 
whispering.  It  was  evidently  only  a  harmless  flirtation,  but  Dr.  Coulter's  ire  was  aroused,  and  he 
exclaimed  :  "I  am  addressing  this  meeting,  but  if  you  wish  to  do  the  talking  you  may  have  the 
floor.  This  is  the  first  time  that  I  knew  I  was  connected  with  a  kindergarten."  "Yes,"  said  Dr. 
Stone,  "  I  think  that  it  is  a  fair  proposition,  and  one  to  which  you  will  all  agree  on  considering  it, 
that  nothing  should  have  a  place  here  which  can  not  be  enjoyed  by  all."  The  flirtation  ceased 
and  Dr.  Coulter  finished  his  remarks. 

"The  first  matter  of  importance  to  come  before  the  meeting,"  Dr.  Stone  now  said,  "is  the 
case  of  Mr.  D.  H.  Wilson,  of  the  Freshman  class.  I  should  like  to  hear  the  idea-r-s  of  his  in- 
structors concerning  him.  Prof.  Reinhard,  what  can  you  report  ?"  "U-m-m,"  said  that  worthy 
shaking  his  head,  "  he  is  almost  so  bad  as  Callahan.  I  shall  have  to  flunk  him,  although  he  is  a 
good  judge  of  wine  and  beer."  Several  other  instructors  reported  to  much  the  same  effect,  and 
finally  Dr.  Stone  called  upon  Miss  Doan.  "I  am  sorry  to  say,"  she  began,  "that  Mr.  Wilson  is  not 
an  exceptionally  brilliant  student,  although  he  once  wrote  an  exquisitely  lovely  paper.  But  he  is 
such  a  dear  boy.     I  have  taken  him  driving  several  times,  and  I  think  that  I  can  reform  him." 

Mr.  Wilson's  instructors  having  reported,  Dr.  Stone  proceeded  :  "  We  have  now  to  consider 
a  more  serious  matter,  and  that  is  the  condition  of  the  young  man's  morals.  I  am  told  that  he 
is  a  bad,  bad  man.  Now,  it  will  not  do  for  a  fellow  to  be  tough  unless  his  father  is  very  wealthy, 
or  is  a  member  of  the  legislature."  "Is  he  game?"  eagerly  inquired  Prof.  Golden.  "If  ye're 
goin'  to  be  a  sport,  ye  want  to  be  dead  game,  an'  no  monkeyin'  about  it.  If  he  aint  game,  t'row 
him  out." 

"Pray,  what  do  you  mean  by  monkeyin'  ?"  inquired  Miss  Fry,  in  her  angelic  mildness. 
"  Well,"  answered  Prof.  Golden,  "monkeyin'  consists  in  monkeyin',  and  in  lookin'  like  ye  wuz 
goin'  to  monkey."  After  some  discussion,  it  was  established  that  Mr.  Wilson  was  not  so  awfully 
naughty  after  all,  and,  after  Mrs.  McRae  had  made  her  usual  eloquent  plea  for  the  wild  young 
man,  his  case  was  ordered  continued  until  the  next  meeting. 


Dr.  Stone  next  announced,  "We  must  now  consider  the  case  of  Mr.  Holladay,  who  is  accused  of  knowing  more  than  the 
faculty.  I  understand  that  he  does  not  deny  the  charge.  We  must  take  active  measures  to  defend  ourselves,  especially  since 
we  have  fresh  in  our  minds  the  sad  fate  of  Prof.  Danse,  who  was  compelled  to  resign  on  account  of  Mr.  Holladay's  superior 
knowledge." 

"Ah!  "  sighed  Prof.  Golden,  "if  I'd  hev  thought  it  wud  cum  to  this,  I  wud  hev  flunked  him  as  quick  as  I  cud  git  my 
pencil  out." 

"Ah,  well  now,  see,  look  !"  ejaculated  Prof.  Duff,  "  how  can  we  get  rid  of  him  immejiately?  He  abides  by  the  rules  and 
is  a  good  student — the  best  one  I  have  had  since  Sir  William  Thompson,  now  Lord  Kelvin,  left." 

"The  case  seems  hardly  get-at-able,"  said  Prof.  Swiggett,  "but  I  have  an  idea-r  that,  by  the  juxtaposition  of  various 
plans,  we  can  eyether  secure  the  proper  connotation,  or  find  a  motivation,  which  will  not  be  insipid.  Would  it  be  feasible  to 
compel  the  young  man  to  take  a  course  under  Prof.  Tracy?  " 

"  That  is  just  the  thing  !  "  exclaimed  Mrs.  McRae.  "  I  have  always  thought  that  Prof.  Tracy  is  the  smartest  man  in  the 
faculty."     (Dr.  Arthur  was  visibly  offended,  but  said  nothing.) 

"  I  believe  that  the  plan  is  a  good  one,"  said  Dr.  Stone.  "  Prof.  Tracy,  do  you  think  that  you  can  flunk  the  young  man 
in  your  Sweepology  class?  " 

"  Well,  I  don't  know,"  drawled  Prof.  Tracy,  "you  can't  always  tell  which  way  a  frog  will  jump  by  the  look  in  his  eyes. 
I  think  I  know  more  about  the  subject  than  he  does,  but  if  I  can  not  teach  him  anything,  I  would  suggest  that  he  be  made 
assistant  to  Prof.  Felix."     This  was  agreed  upon,  and  other  business  was  taken  up. 

"  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  your  attention  a  moment,  please!  "  exclaimed  Mr.  Test,  rising  to  his  feet.  "As  you  know,  I  am 
to  be  married  soon,  and  I  wish  to  know  if  I  should  not  be  justified  in  flunking  forty  or  fifty  in  my  chemistry  class,  and  mak- 
ing them  tutor.  It  is  really  necessary  for  me  to  have  a  new  suit  upon  the  happy  occasion."  The  faculty  seemed  unanimous 
in  their  approval,  for  they  all  knew  what  a  good  thing  tutoring  is — for  the  Prof. 

"I  must  now  perform  an  unpleasant  duty,"  said  Dr.  Stone,  with  the  look  he  assumes  when  he  is  about  to  suspend  a 
student  for  cutting  chapel.     "Prof.  Smart,  can  you  explain  the  report  that  you  were  seen  drinking  whisky  at  Stocker's?  " 

"  I  do  not  deny  the  truth  of  the  story,"  said  Prof.  Smart,  "but  my  action  was  made  necessary  by  my  being  with  a  num- 
ber of  distinguished  railroad  men.  As  you  know,  these  men  always  indulge,  and,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  we  desire  their 
friendship,  I  could  not  refuse  to  drink  with  them.     I  assure  you  that  it  was  the  best  of  whisky." 

Dr.  Stone  was  somewhat  mollified,  and  said:  "  You  were  perfectly  right,  Prof.  Smart.  Always  cultivate  the  friendship 
of  railroad  men.  The  University  will  stand  the  expense  of  cabs,  if  necessary.  I  would  add  that  such  occasions  furnish  ex- 
cellent opportunities  for  obtaining  promises  favorable  to  us.  But  if  you  are  caught  drinking  whisky  at  other  times  you  must 
take  the  consequences.     I  don't  believe  in  drinking  whisky,  anyhow,  and  always  take  beer  myself." 

"Mr.  Burrage,  it  is  reported  that  you  are  in  the  habit  of  frequently  absenting  yourself  from  your  laboratory  for  periods 
of  about  half  an  hour.  This  is  very  undesirable,  as  it  gives  the  young  men  under  you  excellent  opportunities  for  flirting  with 
the  young  ladies  of  Dr.  Coulter's  classes." 

"  I  must  confess  that  is  true,"  replied  Mr.  Burrage,  "  but  I  am  sure  that  I  am  excusable.  As  you  know,  it  has  been  but 
a  short  time  since  I  was  married  to  the  dearest  girl  in  the  world,  and  it  is  more  than  I  can  bear  to  pass  three  or  four  long 
hours  without  seeing  her."  It  was  decided  that  Mr.  Burrage  should  not  be  required  to  forego  his  visits  this  year,  but  that 
next  year  he  would  be  expected  to  have  outgrown  the  romantic  part  of  married  life. 

"  There  is  another  matter  of  which  I  must  speak,"  said  Dr.  Stor  e.    "  We  get  a  great  deal  of  mail  addressed  to  'J.  Wal- 


ter  Esterline,  President  of  Purdue  University.'  There  are  objections  to  this,  Mr.  Esterline,  and  in  the  future  you  will  please 
conduct  yourself  so  that  people  will  know  that  you  are  merely  an  assistant  in  the  Engineering  Laboratory.  Your  actions  in 
the  past  have  been  such  that  those  who  didn't  know  were  liable  to  think  that  you  were  an  important  person." 

"  I  have  a  complaint  to  make.  It  seems  that  the  evil  example  of  the  Seniors  has  had  a  bad  effect  upon  the  attendance 
of  the  faculty  at  chapel.     Prof.  Morley,  why  is  it  that  you  have  not  of  late  attended  regularly?  " 

Prof.  Morley  replied:  "In  former  years  I  have  been  faithful  in  attendance,  but  this  year  I  am  unable  to  arrange  suffi- 
cient work  for  the  Senior  Civils,  even  by  sitting  up  all  night,  and  it  is  sometimes  absolutely  necessary  that  I  use  that  fifteen 
minutes  in  thinking  up  more  work  for  them.  And  then,  the  '99  Debris  staff  have  their  minions  out  trying  to  get  my  picture 
in  spite  of  my  refusal  to  let  it  appear  in  the  book.     I  fear  that  they  will  lie  in  wait  for  me  when  I  go  to  chapel." 

Several  other  members  of  the  faculty  were  called  upon  for  excuses,  and  when  they  had  all  promised  to  do  better,  some 
one  announced  that  it  was  considerably  past  supper  time,  whereupon  the  meeting  was  immediately  adjourned,  and  the  digni- 
fied professors  scampered  away  almost  as  unceremoniously  as  the  members  of  the  Debris  staff  when  the  clock  strikes  half 
past  five.     The  solitary  spy  sighed,  for  some  of  his  ideals  had  been  shattered. 
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Cbe  Chimes  at  purduc. 

ROJVI  past  the  vale  where  rapid  Odabasb  flows, 
When  clear  the  air  of  evening,  there  swells 
far,  faint  and  sweet  the  chime  of  nightfall's  bells 

CUbere  'gainst  the  shy  that  deep  with  sunset  glows 

Call  towers  of  purdue  the  sight  impose. 
Hnd  here  'mid  other  scenes,  in  rival  fane 
Of  bygone  joys  awaken  thoughts  again : 

CClben  sinking  sun  its  last  faint  glimmer  throws 

Upon  the  walls  to  tender  memories  dear, 
Che  shaded  walks  of  JYIicbigan  our  own 

Nor  shamed  am  X  to  own  the  sudden  tear 

Chat  wets  my  cheek  when  sounds  familiar  tone. 

Cby  chimes,  O  Hlma  JMater !  still  X  bear, 

Cbo'  far  X  dwell,  my  heart  is  ever  near. 

fienry  R.  Kellogg,  in  "  Che  Inlander," 
University  of  jviichigan,  January,  '97. 
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purduc  Song. 


OIN  us  now  in  gladly  singing, 
fiearts  attune  and  voices  ringing, 
dilling  homage  freely  bringing 

Co  our  old  purdue. 
Source  of  pride  and  inspiration 
Co  be  worthy  of  our  nation, 
^oin  us  now  in  celebration 

Of  our  old  purdue. 


«Jhcn  we  leave  these  balls  of  learning, 
Back  our  thoughts  will  oft  be  turning, 
■for  the  friends  and  brothers  yearning 

■pound  in  old  purdue. 
Years  may  pass  and  far  divide  us, 
■fortune  good  or  ill  betide  us, 
None  for  lack  of  zeal  shall  chide  us, 

for  our  old  purdue. 


Chorus. 

Loudly  shout  the  chorus, 
CUitb  our  banner  o'er  us 
Black  and  gold,  wide  unfold 
Cde  will  carry  all  before  us. 
One  and  all  we  stand  united, 
friendships  formed  shall  ne'er  be  blighted, 
Our  allegiance  freely  plighted 
Co  our  old  purdue, 


Notes  on  Dynamo  Design.     By  W.  E.  Goldsborough,  M.  E.,  Professor  of  Electrical  Engineering  in  Purdue  University. 

This  publication  marks  a  new  era  in  engineering  progress.  The  notes  are  the  result  of  a  measurement  of  all  the  machines 
now  in  existence,  together  with  many  others.  By  their  use  the  designer  is  enabled  to  evolve  dynamos  which  are  marvels  of 
twentieth  century  civilization.  The  work  is  a  triumph  of  the  bookmaker's  art,  the  paper  being  of  the  finest  quality,  and  the 
printing  admirably  executed.  It  is  in  portfolio  form,  the  large  sheets  having  one-half-inch  margin  at  top  and  side,  this  mak- 
ing them  very  convenient  for  binding.     The  price  is  almost  ridiculously  low. 

A  Trip  Through  the  South.     By  Arthur  McWilliams,  A.  O.  D.  D.,  author  of  "  My  Adventures  with  Sea-Serpents." 

The  first  volume  of  this  great  twelve-volume  work  has  been  received.  As  the  title  indicates,  it  is  a  narrative  of  the 
author's  journey  through  the  southern  states  of  our  Union.  He  tells  us  in  his  preface  that  the  work  has  been  prepared  with- 
out the  least  regard  for  the  truth,  and  the  first  volume  certainly  confirms  the  assertion.  In  this  respect  it  far  excels  his 
earlier  book,  "My  Adventures  with  Sea-Serpents. " 

Gems  From  the  Studio  of  P.  E.  Fansler.  With  a  Steel  Engraving  of  the  Eminent  Artist,  Sweater,  Hair  and  Hat,  all 
Complete. 

This  beautiful  book  is  a  boon  to  those  who  have  not  the  privilege  of  owning  some  of  the  creations  of  our  modern  Raphael. 
It  contains  faithful  reproductions  of  his  most  famous  masterpieces,  the  delicate  tints  of  the  originals  having  been  marvel- 
ously  retained.  The  portrait  of  the  great  master  adds  much  to  the  value  of  the  volume,  especially,  as  his  well-known  modesty 
has  hitherto  prevented  the  publication  of  an  authentic  portrait. 

How  To  Be  Happy,  Though  a  Fool.     By  Awfully  Cute  Dooley,  A.  S.  S. 

This  book  is  based  on  the  author's  own  experience,  but  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  is  well  qualified  to  write  on  the  sub- 
ject, we  can  not  think  that  the  work  will  be  of  much  service  to  the  merely  average  idiot.  He  advises  his  fellow-unfortunates 
to  be  supremely  self-confident,  never  to  pay  any  attention  to  a  rebuff  from  a  lady,  and  always  to  be  satisfied  with  what  is  left. 
We  fear  that  this  is  asking  a  little  too  much,  even  of  a  fool.     However,  it  seems  to  have  worked  well  in  the  author's  case. 


What  I  Don't  Know  About  Athletics.    By  C.  A.  Waldo,  A.  M.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  Purdue  University. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  this  work  occupies  six  large  closely-printed  volumes,  we  feel  that  the  author  has  not  done  justice 
to  the  subject,  and  that  it  would  have  been  better  had  he  taken  a  theme  such  as  "  What  I  Know  About  Athletics,"  which 
he  could  have  treated  fully  in  a  four-page  folder. 


How  to  Manage  A  Husband.     By  Mrs.  Prof.  Mc.  Did. 

This  is  a  desirable  little  book  for  ladies  who  wish  for  greater  influence  over  their  husbands.     The  publishers  announce 
that  they  have  in  preparation  a  companion  volume,  "  Why  Marriage  Is  a  Failure,"  by  Prof.  Mc.  Did. 

We  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  following  books,  which  we  can  not  criticise  for  lack  of  space  : 

The  Art  of  Prevarication.     By  Notorious  Liar  T.  D.  Williams. 

Twenty  Years  of  Public  Life.     By  Senator  Lund. 

How  to  Teach  Mathematics.     By  Dr.  Balls. 

The  Sweater  as  a  Garment  For  Ladies.     By  Miss  Mabel  Kenner. 

The  Great  Mystery,  or  the  Purpose  of  My  Existence.     By  Nut  Works  J.  E.  Slimp. 

A  Plea  For  the  Effeminate  Man.     By  Lady  Dorner. 

My  Ambition.     By  Wood  B.  Sport  Hamilton. 

Egotism  Vindicated.     By  Nutsenberger  Kohn. 

Don't  Let  Them  Skin  You,  or  The  '99  Debris  Exposed.     By  Editor  Pickard. 

Nine  Months  In  a  Dirty  Sweater.     By  M.  H.  Shovels. 

The  Complete  Society  Man.     By  Broad-Tread  Newlin. 

Principles  of  Piety.     By  His  Holiness  Berryhill. 

How  To  Be  Popular  With  (Some)  Girls,  Though  A  Runt.     By  Infinitesimal  Dwarf  Priseler. 


HOW  WOULD  YOU  LIKE  TO  SEE 


Billy  Turner  look  pleasant  ? 

Tarkington  quit  talking  ? 

Waiuwright  as  bright  as  he  thinks  he  is  ? 

Morley  with  a  new  tie  ? 

Tommy  Clark  grow  a  little  ? 

Thermo  and  Descriptive  Geometry  abolished  ? 

Machine  Shop  opened  to  Seniors  ? 

Robertson  shave  ? 

Snoddy  advertise  ? 

H.  R.  Wilson  get  some  sense  ? 

A  model  boarding  club  ? 

Cromwell  quit  worrying  ? 

Less  stiffness  at  University  receptions  ? 

The  Hall  girls  smoke  cigarettes  ? 

Prof.  Stevens  ride  a  bike  ? 

Dick  Smart  learn  something  besides  railroading  ? 

Riddle  and  Moran  shake  hands  over  the  Money  Question  ? 

Morley  pose  for  a  Debris  picture  ? 

Prof.  Ripley  ? 

Prof.  Reinhard's  roll-book  ? 

Silk  wear  a  sweater  ? 

Mike  monkey  ? 

Reinhard  and  Swiggett  kiss  and  make  up  ? 

All  the  Seniors  at  Chapel  ? 

Evans  in  a  good  humor  ? 


AN  ODE  TO  THE  LATE  LAMENTED. 


m 


HERE  was  a  professor  named  Danse, 
Who  wore  big,  baggy,  green  pants. 

But  short  was  his  stay  ; 

'Twas  "the  climate,"  they  say, 
That  drove  him  so  rapidly  hence. 


A  STACKED  IfOOM. 
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F  you  want  to  know  what  Kelvin's  worth, 

Just  ask  of  Leon  C, 
Who'll  tell  you  without  one  sign  of  mirth, 

Just  fifteen  plunks  to  me. 
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LAS  for  Dooley,  mamma's  joy, 
'Tis  a  shame  that  he  will  drink, 

For  he's  such  a  cunning  little  boy- 
And  what  would  papa  think  ? 


TWO  MNDb   OF     N\A&NETS. 
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This  department  is  conducted  to  aid  and  encourage 
the  little  ones  in  writing.     For  their  improvement  each 
letter  will  be  followed  by  a  comment  from  the  editor. 

Dear  Uncle  Mark  and  Cousins  : 

I  have  long  been  a  silent  member  of  the  B.  H.  C,  and  have  enjoyed  reading  the  letters  of  the  cousins  very  much.  My 
mamma  calls  me  Bobby.  I  am  bursting  to  tell  you  how  wealthy  my  papa  is.  He  owns  a  big  factory  here,  and  just  sells  lots 
and  lots  of  heating  plants  all  over  the  country.  My  brother  is  director  of  a  bank,  and  I  don't  really  have  to  go  to  school 
since  we  have  so  much  money.  Will  write  again  soon  and  tell  you  about  papa's  trip  to  Mexico,  where  they  took  him  for 
President  McKinley.  With  cousinly  love,  "Bobbie." 

Your  letter  is  nicely  worded,  Robert,  but  in  the  future  dwell  more  upon  such  general  subjects  as  the  weather,  or  terri- 
torial expansion,  and  less  on  the  state  of  the  family  exchequer.  As  you  grow  older  in  years  and  experience,  you  will  learn 
that  the  cold,  cruel  world  does  not  take  kindly  to  an  ingrowing  conversation.  Uncle  Mark. 


Dear  Cousins: 

Your  letters  have  interested  me  so  that  I  have  decided  to  join  your  jolly  band.  I  go  to  Purdue  and  am  trying  hard  to 
become  a  sport,  not  the  cheap  variety,  but  a  real  dead-game.  I  feel  that  I  can  succeed  better  in  this  line  than  any  other.  I 
got  sick  only  once  in  learning  to  draw  a  pipe  ;  can  play  billiards,  and  sometimes  when  I  am  feeling  real  mean  I  take  a  hand 
in  a  little  penny-ante  arrangement.     Would  be  glad  to  hear  of  other  cousins'  experience  in  this  line. 

With  cousinly  affection, 

"Doc"  Hamilton. 

With  what  pain  and  anxiety,  my  dear  Doctor,  do  we  hasten  to  advise  you  to  reconsider  your  intentions  of  becoming  so 
naughty  as  your  letter  indicates!  The  world  is  already  wicked  enough,  and  there  is  a  certain  small,  but  important,  per- 
centage of  people  who  look  with  disfavor  upon  a  man  saturated  with  sportiveness  and  cheap  beer.  Pray,  my  boy,  give  up 
these  erroneous  ideas  while  yet  young  and  innocent.  Uncle  Mark. 


Dear  Uncle  Mark  : 

It  has  been  a  long  time  since  I  sent  my  last  letter  to  the  H.  B.  C,  as  I  have  been  very  busy.  I  go  to  school  nearly  every 
day,  and  am  learning  so  much  that  my  head  has  grown  a  great  deal.  I  know  my  papa  will  be  proud  of  me  when  I  go  home. 
Last  fall  I  played  foot-ball,  and  was  the  best  one  out.  I  am  growing  prettier  every  day,  and  would  like  to  exchange  pictures 
with  some  of  the  pretty  girls  of  the  H.  B.  C.  Johnnie  Davidson. 

Though  you  may  be  something  of  a  success  as  a  beauty,  Johnny,  remember  that  pretty  is  as  pretty  does.  Your  papa 
may  not  appreciate  the  size  of  your  head  when  he  finds  it  is  not  of  solid  growth,  and  I  would  advise  you  to  try  to  reduce  it 
The  D.  E.  Bris'  ointment  may  be  beneficial.  Uncle  Mark. 

DearH.  B.C.: 

I  know  you  are  longing  to  know  of  my  experience  since  coming  to  Purdue.  Soon  after  my  arrival  last  fall  the  coach  got 
me  out  to  play  foot-ball,  and  I  did  so  well  that  all  that  kept  me  from  getting  on  the  'varsity  was,  that  the  coach  failed  to  no- 
tice how  well  I  was  playing.  I  have  been  doing  well  since,  for  one  so  young,  and  expect  to  be  one  of  the  star  men  of  the 
University.     Would  be  glad  to  tell  the  cousins  anything  they  want  to  know  about  foot-ball.     Yours  respectfully, 

Rodney  Hitt. 

You  are  evidently  precocious,  Rodney,  and  the  only  suggestion  I  would  make  on  your  letter  is,  that  in  writing  to  anyone 
not  directly  interested  in  your  welfare,  as  your  sweetheart  or  your  mamma,  you  would  do  well  to  dwell  less  on  your  own 
achievements,  telling  more  of  the  greatness  of  Purdue.  Uncle  Mark. 

Uncle  Mark  and  Cousins  : 

I  feel  that  I  should  not  keep  you  in  suspense  longer,  as  I  know  you  are  dying  to  hear  from  me  since  coming  to  Purdue. 
My  time  is  limited,  however,  as  all  the  frats  are  after  me  hard,  and  it  keeps  me  busy  dodging  them.  I  am  getting  sportier 
every  day,  am  smoking  real  strong  cigars,  and  two  beers  now  doesn't  phase  me.  Am  making  a  beaut  collection  of  actresses' 
pictures.     Yours  dead-gamely,  Tom  Baldwin. 

We  were  not  in  pain,  Thomas,  from  pining  to  hear  from  you,  though  it  grieves  us  to  hear  that  you  are  so  naughty.  We 
hope  that  before  your  next  letter  your  morals  will  have  improved.  Uncle  Mark! 
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NCE  two  giddy  young  girls  at  the  Hall 
Had  two  foxy  young  gentlemen  call ; 
But  I  hate  to  relate 
That  they  both  stayed  so  late, 
That  they  showed  less  of  sense  than  of  gall. 


Illustrated  Teem  in  Kinematics. 
"  A  Turning  and  Sliding  Pair." 


'Admission.' 


Steam  Engine  Terms— Events  of  Stroke. 
'Compression."  "Cut-Off.' 


"  Release." 
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HERE  once  was  a  civil  young  guy, 
Who  in  all  things  was  thought  very  fly. 
When  he  came  to  Bovey, 
He  fell  down,  so  they  say, 
And  the  tutor,  alas,  let  him  lie  ! 


Illustrated  Term  in  Physics. 
"  The  Moment  of  a  Couple." 
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PEN  wide  the  door, 
Open  wide  the  door  ; 
Dufty  sings  this  every  day, 
Open  wide  the  door. 

Open  wide  the  door, 
Open  wide  the  door  ; 
Chandler  chimes  in  too,  they  say, 
Open  wide  the  door. 
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Scene — Boarding  house. 

Time — Dinner. 

Thirteen  hungry  students 
busily  engaged  in  putting  away 
$2.50  grub.  Telephone  bell 
rings.     T.  Sl-gh-r  answers. 

Voice  at  Other  End  :    " ?" 

T.  Sl-gh-r  (in  deep  voice) :    "  Who,  Sl-gh-r  ?    No ;  he's  not  here  now. 
He'll  be  here  at  three  o'clock.     Good-bye." 

"Well,  fellows,  I  hated  to  do  that,  but  was  afraid  you  would  enjoy  it 
more  than  I,  just  now :  but  it  will  be  all  right  at  3:00. 


HOW  MISS  C WON  A  WAGER. 


aMlTipiffiilMllMlTB 
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MOTTO: 

"Right  About!   Oe  Tell  Me  Why  You  Are  Looking  at  My  Nose." 

OFFICERS. 

Dr.  Stone President. 

Who  knows  all  about  it. 

George  Downs Vice-President. 

Who  is  always  on  the  side  of  the  No's. 

Wood  Pickering  Secretary. 

Who  is  proud  of  his  nose. 

George  Hallenbeck  Chief  Nasal  Contortionist. 

Who  knows  there  is  no  nose  like  his. 

Harold  Ely  Chief  Cobweb  Sweeper. 

Whose  nose  is  always  high  in  the  air. 


MEMBERS 


Fred  Cole. 
George  Downs. 
Arthur  Dufty. 
Harold  Ely. 


Walter  Fitch. 
George  Hallenbeck. 
Walter  Kibbey. 
Stanley  McMullen. 


Wood  Pickering. 
Claude  Riddle. 
Charles  Sample. 
Edward  Silk. 


Dr.  Stone. 
Victor  Thompson. 
Fred  Voelke. 
Herman  Wat.ten. 


Vh /AGITATED  O^DER.. 

or 

V'SPEC  T/Vl 


QUARTERS.  BEVERAGE. 

Any  Convenient  Resting  Place.  Hood's  Sarsaparilla. 

MOTTO : 

"Work,  Work;  What  a  Dreadful  Thing  is  Work." 

OFFICERS. 

Walter  Galloway Chief  Bum. 

Walter  Bronson Head  Loafer. 

Jay  Dill Chief  Rester. 

Earl  F.  Fristoe  Weary  Willie. 

Luther  Stewart  Laziest  Man  Living. 

MEMBERS. 

Leroy  Arnot.  Walter  Galloway.  Warren  Munk.  Myron  Spades. 

Walter  Bronson.  George  Hardwicke.  Clifton  Park.  Luther  Stewart. 

James  Cunningham.  Ora  House.  Volney  Perkins.  Fred  Waite. 

Jay  Dill.  Chester  Manning.  John  Rogers.  Harry  Wallace. 


©pra  MinbotD  €}lub 


3ogfuI  Ijour  (Jljapfpr 


COLORS  :    Red  and  White. 

YELL: 

Rub  a  Dub  Dub! 

Rub  a  Dub  Dub! 

We  Are  the  Members 

Of  the  Open   Window  Club! 


MEMBERS. 

Roberta  Allen,  age  4  years. 
Freddie  Butterworth,  age  11  years. 
Fairy  Chandler,  age  3  years  9  months. 
Bobbie  Custer,  age  3\i  years. 
Harold  Ely,  age  5  years. 
Alberta  Gilman,  age  3  years. 
Fatty  Sernix,  age  12  years. 
Stuby  Means,  age  4  years. 
Eddie  Mug,  age  7  years. 
Josie  Raub,  age  6  years. 
Eddie  Silk,  age  3  years  3  months. 
Freddie  Volke,  age  3  years  4  months  10 
days. 


Ho,  Ho,  He! 
Ho,  Ho,  He! 
What  is  the  Matter 
With  the  0.   W.  0.1 


MEMBERS. 

Perry  Bradner,  age  5  years. 
Parker  Byers,  age  10  years. 
Charlotte  Evalin  Collins,  sweet  16. 
Artie  Dufty,  age  3  years  9  months. 
Georgia  Gemmer,  age  11  years. 
Lee  Johnson,  age  4  years  3  months. 
Stanley  McMullen,  age  5  years. 
Georgia  Mueller,  age  7  years. 
Robbie  Peck,  age  9  years. 
Emma  Ripley,  age  12  years. 
Sammy  VanNatta,  age  6  years. 
Rhea  Wallace,  age  7  years. 
Jimmie  Wiselogel,  age  5  years. 


^ 


Bodemer  (showing  collection  of  snap  shots  to 
Wainwright) — "  Here's  one  I  caught  unawares  on  the 
beach  at  Atlantic  City." 

Wainwright  (admiring  her  beauty)  —  "She's  a 
husky  looking  beaut,  isn't  she  ?" 

Bodemer — "That's  my  sister." 

Johnson — "  Have  you  ever  seen  Barnum's  circus  ?  " 
Brown — "No,  but  I've  been   in  Dr.   Evans'   class 
when  he  was  angry." 

Wilson  (looking  over  logarithm  tabic) — "Well,  I 
don't  see  how  any  Prof,  can  expect  a  man  to  learn  this 
stuff:  it  must  be  a  terrible  grind." 


Johnson — "  Say,  Wheeler,  I  understand  the  people  in 
your  part  of  town  have  trouble  with  their  eyes.  Is  it 
true  ?  " 

Wheeler — "  Is  it  true  ?  Well,  I  should  say  so.  If 
that  man  (?)  Martin  is  as  bright  a  Soph  as  he  has  been 
a  Freshman,  why  everybody  in  town  will  be  compelled 
to  wear  goggles." 

At  the  Senior  Ball. 

Miss  Hiller — "Don't  you  think  the  music  enchant- 
ing, Mr.  Kennedy  ?  " 

Kennedy — "  Yes,  and  it  is  so  ex-Hiller-ating  to  dance 
with  you,  Miss  Hiller." 


MEMBER    OF   THE   AMERICAN  INSTITUTE    OF    ELECTRICAL   ENGINEERS. 
PROFESSOR    OF    ELECTRICAL   ENGINEERING,    PURDUE    UNIVERSITY. 


Cd.  eiwdt  Goldsborougb 

Glectrical  expert 

and 

Consulting  electrical  and  Mechanical 

engineer 


LA  FAYETTE,  IND. 


I 


N  the  name  of  the  Freshmen  and  Junior  class 

I  present  Mr.  Colburn  to  you  ; 
He  is  full  of  a  substance  called  natural  gas — 

He's  as  loud  as,  perhaps,  any  two. 


f 


HERE  is  a  florist  in  the  Junior  gang, 
Lady  Dorner  is  his  name, 

And  though  he  causes  many  a  pang, 
He  is  harmless  just  the  same. 


I 


AN  ALLITERATIVE  ATTEMPT. 

READ  in  a  roast  that  Dooley  did  drink. 

My  eyes  I  could  scarcely  believe. 
How  drink  and  Dooley  consistent  could  be 

Was  something  I  could  not  conceive. 


^ 


HERE  was  a  young  fellow  named  Tait, 
Who  dined  with  his  girl  at  8:08  ; 
But  since  Tait  did  not  state, 
I  can  not  relate 
What  Tait,  at  his  tite-a-t&te,  ate  at  8:08. 

—  Clipping. 


Electrical  Term. 

A  Stranded  Conductor. 


Steam  Engine  Term. 
"  A  Shaft  Governor." 


SOME   SCIENTIFIC    PUZZLES 


Though  we  would  not  even  hint  that  the  Junior  class  is  not  very  intelli- 
gent, still  we  feel  that  by  assiduous  application  it  could  improve  along  certain 
lines,  as  the  following  extracts  from  Chemistry  test  papers-  will  illustrate. 


DEFINITIONS 

"An  acid  is  a  substance  that  will  act  on  a  compound  containing  a  metal  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  destroy  the  metal  and  turn  it  into  a  gas." 
Railroad  Term.  "Antidote  for  arsenic  poisoning  is  to  take  freshly  precipitated  Fe  filings 

"Brake  Shoes."  which  have  been  subjected  to  an  acid  bath." 

"  Extemperanous  combustion  is  something  that  will   unite   by  being  ex- 
posed to  the  heat  of  the  sun." 
"  No  animal  can't  live  in  a  pure  atomatic  state  of  hydrogen." 
"  Commercial  products  of  petroleum  are  grayphite,  fuel  and  diamonds." 
"  Soaps  are  made  from  petroleum." 

"A  flame  is  a  phenomena  and  not  a  thing  which  exists." 
"  Petroleum  is  a  mineral." 

"Reducing  effect  (of  arsenic)  is  when  taken  internally,  takes  color  from  face." 
"An  indicator  is  a  long,  round  piece  of  soft  wood  for  measuring  the  amount  of  liquid.    In  the  evd  is 
a  slit  into  which  a  cloth  or  filter  paper  may  be  put,  which  is  used  to 
keep  the  instrument  clean  and  only  an  affair  of  this  kind  can  do  it." 


sutt  (soot). 
shugar. 
forin. 
attacted. 
porsalin. 
spatcheler  j 
spacheula  ) 
forcups  (forceps) 
spong. 


spatula. 


SPELLING 

cieled. 

gass. 

merrior  (mirror). 

brittol. 

dubble. 

sepereate. 

blumiuous  (luminous) 

phosphirois. 

coak. 


pours  (pores). 

earitating. 

jermes. 

whight  (white). 

labatores. 

groth. 

anarchite  (anthracite). 

Pete  (peat). 


A  Term  in  Metallurgy. 
"A  Couverter." 


FACULTY    FANCIES 


ID 


OC  STONE  sent  for  a  certain  prof., 

Of  railway  course  the  head. 
"What  makes  you  look  so  wise  ?  "  said  one, 
"I'm  getting  Smart,"  he  said. 


A  prof,  desired  to  lecture 

And  on  water-wheels  at  that. 

The  class  found  that  the  Miller 
Talks  sometimes  through  a  Hatt. 


The  leaning  tower  of  Pisa, 
Though  it  seems  so  far  away, 

Is  like  the  house  which  Goss  lives  in, 
It's  far  from  Plumb,  they  say. 


The  Art  Hall  board  is  awful, 
The  meat  is  tough  and  dry, 

The  bread  is  what  the  Baker  brings, 
The  steak  in  lard  they  Fry. 


A  swell  girl  came  to  college, 

In  fact,  she  was  quite  gay, 
And  the  name  she  heard  the  girls'  Prats  use 

Was,  Spiker,  every  day. 


You've  heard  of  Soph'more  ponies, 

If  not,  you  are  a  dupe, 
But  I  did'nt  know  before  that  we 

Of  horse  had  here  a  Troop. 


They  sing  of  "  Rock  of  Ages," 
How  it  bu'sted  in  two  for  me  : 

Purdue  has  a  Stone  not  so  easily  broke  : 
Come  try  it  a  lick  and  see. 


There's  a  gate  that's  somewhat  famous, 

On  the  far  Pacific  shore. 
I  wonder  if  folks  are  as  anxious  there 

As  they  are  at  the  Golden  door. 


'Twas  the  last  month  of  summer, 
And  Prexy  was  taking  a  rest, 

Of  course  Doc  Stone  in  the  office  must  be 
So  he  gave  his  classes  a  Test. 


The  Pharmics  now  are  resting, 

'Bout  the  last  Purdue  hat  have  we  seen, 
And  often  I  think  as  I  see  them  pass, 
How  they  must  have  played  the  Green. 


At  famous  Santiago, 

'Tis  told  that  Spaniards  fled, 
And  after  them  and  just  as  fast, 

Some  Moran,  too,  'tis  said. 


That  this  nonsense  is  tiresome 

I  haven't  a  doubt, 
It's  like  the  hired  girl's  company. 

So  pray  Turner  out. 


My  pen  becomes  blunted 
As  night  grows  to  dawn, 

So  I'll  get  a  new  feather 

From  our  dear  friend,  the  Swan. 


A    PRETTY,  "SMART"   BOATMAN. 


THE  RENOWNED  D.  E.  BRIS  REMEDIES 


Good  for  many  painful  diseases  and  affectations,  such  as  swell  head,  ingrowing  opinions, 
bombastic  conversation,  egotism,  etc.  The  ingredients  are  chosen  and  prepared  with  the  greatest 
care  and  are  warranted  99%  pure,  everything  passing  through  the  hands  of  expurgation  experts. 

One  Hundred  Doses,  One  Dollar. 
Ponder  well  after  using  and  apply  externally  and  eternally. 

Prepared  by  the  D.  E.  Bris  Comical  Co.,  Joker  Place,  Purdue. 
Read  what  it  has  done  for  others  ;  it  may  help  .you. 


Dr.  D.  E.  Bris  : 

By  being  elected  president  of  my  class  I  contracted  the 
swell  head  to  a  very  alarming  degree,  but  believe  that  per- 
sistent application  of  your  ointment  will  eventually  cure  me. 
With  heartfelt  thanks,     Geo.  Smith. 

D.  E.  Bris  Comical  Co.: 

Was  all  puffed  up  and  in  a  most  unpopular  state.  Your 
panacea  has  greatly  relieved  me  and  I  feel  that  constant  use 
will  enable  me  to  pull  through.     Gratefully, 

M.  R.  Wells. 


D.  E.  Bris,  M.  D.: 

Your  valuable  ointment  came  just  in  time  to  save  me 
from  the  horrible  fate  of  oblivion  from  ingrowing  opinions. 
With  perennial  gratitude, 

Carl  F.  Book  Walter. 
Dr.  D.  E.  Bris: 

All  my  life  I  have  suffered  with  egotism,  never  for  an 
instant  experiencing  relief.  Your  panacea  came  in  the  nick 
of  time.  It  has  checked  my  ailment  and  may  prevent  its 
becoming  chronic.     May  heaven  reward  you,  I  can't. 

Ernest  Matlock. 


WANT  ADVERTISEMENTS 


Y\^ANTED — Instructor  for  our  machine  shop. 
'  '     Must  be  a  gentteman.    Address  M.  E.  Lab, 
Debris  Office. 

~UU ANTED — Room  mate.    Must  wear  15  collar 
"  *     and  33  trousers.    No  other  size  need  apply. 
D.  H.  Wilson,  Jr.,  12'2  North  street. 

TXrANTED — To  correspond  with  a  young  lady 
'"  of  intellect  and  refinement.  Am  a  lonely 
young  bachelor,  and  am  pining  away  for  some- 
one to  love  and  adore.  Address  Wal.  Denmaire, 
13  Dorm  Block. 


Carpenter  Shop  Conversation. 

First  Pattern — "  What  a  plane  fellow 
he  is." 

Second  Pattern — "Yes,  we  saw  him 
only  yesterday,  and  he  bored  us  all  to 
death." 

F.  P. — "  They  say  he  jumped  his  board 
last  week." 

S.  P.—"  Is  that  so  ?  Well,  he'll  have  to 
brace  up  a  bit  and  square  himself,  won't 
he?" 

F.  P. — "Yes,  his  present  vice  augurs 
ill  for  his  future." 

First  Hall  Girl — "I  just  feel  real 
devilish  today.  Let's  do  something 
awful." 

Second  Hall  Girl — "All  right.  Let's 
cut  chapel." 


Mistaken  Identity. 
Sawyer— "Hello!  IsthisMissH ?" 

Sawyer  —  "Wasn't  that  a  case  last 
night  though  ;  did  the  old  folks  find  out 

what  time  we  left  ?  " 

ii >> 

Sawyer  —  "Oh,  ah,  beg  pardon.  I 
thought  this  was  Miss  H !  " 

Dr.  Evans  (seeing  Spurgeon  stirring  a 
beaker  full  of  hot  water)—"  Mr.  Spurgeon, 
you  remember  the  old  adage,  'A  watched 
pot  never  boils.'  " 

Spurgeon  (wisely) — "Yes,  Doctor,  so  I 
have  heard;  but  I  can  not  see,  if  the  liquid 
has  reached  the  required  degree  of  tem- 
perature, how  the  mere  process  of  obser- 
vation could  interfere  with  the  action." 

A.  Lumnus — "Say,  old  man,  what's 
your  old  room-mate  doing  now  ?  " 

P.  U.  Grad. — "  Why,  he's  selling  speed 
indicators  to  the  South  American  govern- 
ments." 

A.  Lumnus — "Speed  indicators !  What 
do  they  want  them  for  ?  " 

P.  U.  Grad. — "To  count  the  revolu- 
tions." 


FAMILIAR       CHARACTERS. 


FINIS 


HND  now,  dear  reader,  we  have  reached  the  end.  With  pain  and 
reluctance  we  lay  aside  the  pencil,  the  paste  and  the  shears.  We 
have  groaned  o'er  our  grinds  and  shed  tears  o'er  our  jokes,  even 
more  perhaps  than  you  have,  and  in  anticipation  we  have  packed 
our  trunk  and  are  prepared  to  become  very  distant  upon  the  least  sign  of  a 
general  uprising.  But  in  this  trying  hour  we  are  solicitous  that  you  remember 
the  virtue  of  forgiving  and  forgetting.  If  there  is  aught  that  you  are  sore 
about  or  believe  is  rotten,  pray  do  not  mention  it  to  us.  Scowl  not  nor  turn 
the  light  of  your  countenance  from  us,  for  it  is  our  last  offense.  We  will  never 
do  it  again.  No,  far  from  it.  The  harvest  of  glory  and  experience  we  have 
reaped  satisfies  the  most  ambitious  of  us.     If  you  must,  come  and  decorate 

our  person  with  places  of  mourning,  for  we 
expect  it ;  but  if  you  can,  with  your  words 
of  bitterness  mingle  some  of  kindness,  for 
this  is  our  last  effort  for  the  Alma  Mater 
who  has  cared  for  us  so  long,  and  we  do 
not  want  to  feel  that  it  is  wholly  a  failure. 


KEUFFEL  &  ESSER  CO.'S 


Paragon  Drawing 
Instruments 


jAO  <AO  Superior  to  all  others  in  CONSTRUCTION, 
l|tj  <Ag  FINISH,  MATERIAL,  DURABILITY  and 

Ai>  Ai»  everything  else  which  goes  to  make  up  Quality 


We  warrant  the  Instruments  to  last  a  lifetime  under  proper  care,  and  to 
permanently  retain  their  perfect  action. 


Each  Instrument  Stamped      ^  lttrttPOfl 


We  always  carry  in  stock  .ill  the  COLLEGE   TEXT-BOOKS,  SPECIAL  NOTE-BOOKS  and 
REPORT  PAPER  used  at  the  University.      "Victor  Sporting  Goods  Co.'s"  Base-Balls, 
Foot-Balls  and   Gymnasium  Goods,  Sweaters,  Track  Uniforms,  etc.,  at  lowest  prices. 


KIM  MEL    &?    HERBERT,    La  Fayette,  Indiana,    Sole  Agent 


If  you  Look  at  our  Goods 

You  can  not  go  Away  without  Them 


THE  HUB 


Phone    557 


PURDUE'S  FAVORITE 


TAILORS 


Sattler's 


FULL  DRESS  SUITS 


.Cut  Right 
.Style  Right 
.Fit  Right 
.Finish  Right 
.Material  Right 
.Price  Right 


A  SPECIALTY 


.Hotel  Labr 


H.  R.  Peters,  Dentist 

Corner  of  Third  and  Main  Streets 


The  Home  Journal  Company 


<,  Magazine,  General        r^  1/*  1 1/1  f  1 1/1  Of 


Programs,  Diplomas,  Cards 
Letter  Heads 


Monogram  Stationery  and  all  kinds  of  Paper  kept  in  Stock 
224  Main  Street,  La  Fayette 


The. 


Hogan  &  Johnson  Drug 


HEADQUARTERS 
FOR 


Company 


Kodaks,  Cameras 
Printing  Paper 
Printing  Frames 
Plates  of  all  sizes,  etc. 
Artists'  Materials 
Brushes 

Water  Colors  and 
China  Paints 

410  Main  St.  and  //j  S.  Fourth  St. 


Dormitory  House 


European  Plan 


ROOMS  REASONABLE.      WELL  MOISTENED. 

Guests  are  encouraged  to  have  visitors  at  all  hours.  Entertainment 
all  that  can  be  desired.  Some  of  the  most  remarkable  men  of  the 
University  room  here. 

Dr.  B.  Test,  Night  and  Day  Clerk 


Livery 


S.  O.  TAYLOR 

Phone  101.     La  Fayette,  Indiana 


4> 


CALENDAR 


23 — '99  takes  charge  of  the  Calendar.  The  class 
hats  appear. 

24 — General  Weyler  is  suspended. 

25 — General  Weyler  learns  the  significance  of 
"There'll  Be  a  Hot  Time  in  the  Old  Town 
Tonight." 

26 — Purdue  Cadets  escort  Tippecanoe  Rifles  to 
war.  All  wish  they  were  real  soldiers. 
Recitations  suspended. 

29 — Field  Day.  Kennedy  forgets  his  slide  rule  in 
the  mile  run  and  exhausts  into  the  atmos- 
phere. 

30 — Lieutenant  Peterson  leaves  for  the  war. 


IF  YOU  WANT  THE  BEST   FIT  YOU   EVER  TRIED   ON 
GO  TO  THE  HUB— THEY  HAVE  THEM 


«! 

fe^ 


Hinea  &  Elam 

Jf^KHr 

*  High  Art  * 
Photographers 

Sixth  and  Columbia 
Streets,  La  Fayette 
Special  Attention  to 
Purdue  Univ.  Work 

eat  at  the  Ladies    Hall 

Meals  Served  Slowly,  hut  Surely, 
at  Various  Times 

Dine  where  Beauty  Abounds  and  the  Faculty  is  Ever  Near 


RATE:      Society,  $2.00;    Board,   50  Cents  per  Week 


Standard  Tailors 


Call  on  Us  before  Buying  Elsewhere.     We  Carry  the  Largest  Stock  in 
the  City  at  Moderate  Prices 

429   COLUMBIA  STREET 


Dr.  F.  M.  Hamsher 
Dr.  M.  E.  LliOat.i  1  \ 


it 


Hams  he?'  &?  Le  Galley 


DENTISTS 


TEA   FLATS 

Corner  sixth  and  Columbia  Streets 
Hell   Phone  zi  j 


La  Fayette,  Indiana 


Mn  Union  of  Education  and  Energy 
there  is  Success'" 


We  Furnish  You  with  Capital  tc 
Business 


Union  Business  College 

The  Best  in    Every  Way 
423  Columbia  Street,  La  Fayette,  Indiana 


Book-keeping,  Telegraphy,  Typewriting 
Actual  Business,  Shorthand 
Penmanship,  English 


Call  or  Write  for  Catalogue 
5.  A.  DRAKE,  Presid 


CALENDAR 


2 — Preacher's  week  begins  in  Chapel.  State 
Medical  Society  begins  a  week's  session. 
The  literary  society  halls  are  filled  with 
"preserves."  Everybody  gets  enough 
medicine  to  cure  everything. 

9 — The  Senior  Dance.  Juniors  try  to  kidnap  some 
of  the  '98  men.  An  exciting  chase  in  the 
city.  Young  society  lady  lowers  the  hun- 
dred yard  record,  %  seconds.  Later  Ug- 
land  "borrows"  a  citizen's  hat  and  gets 
"  pulled."  The  trial  set  for  the  following 
day.  McGoveny,  Brooks  and  Prentice 
take  a  cab  ride  and  walk  home  again. 

10— The  trial.  Ugland  fined  $14.10  for  being  a 
student.  The  citizen  and  the  Mayor  take 
a  drink  together  later. 

11 — Subscriptions   taken   to  buy   a  flag  for    the 

campus. 
13—13  Club  Dance. 
18—2  A  E  Trolley  Party. 
20 — State  Field  Day  at  Indianapolis. 
22—2  N  fire  at  "  Minnies." 
23—1.  U.  vs.  Purdue.     I.  U.  9,  Purdue  8. 
27 — Rev.  Hale  speaks  in  Chapel  on  Gladstone. 
28 — Carlyle-Philalethean  picnic  at  the  trail.  Beloit 

6,  Purdue  4. 

30 — Decoration  Day  parade.  The  Cadets  partici- 
pate in  the  parade.  Hornbrook  fires  a 
salute  to  "Parkers." 

31 — Prof.  Stevens  deliveres  a  witty  lecture  on  the 
evils  of  not  paying  one's  bills. 


We  will  Sell  you  a  Suit  for  Less  Money 
than  any  House  in  La  Fayette 


The  Hub 


Northwestern 

University  Medical 

School 


The  advanced  methods  and  high  standards 
which  have  given  this  school  its  enviable 
reputation  for  OVER  THIRTY  YEARS 
are  carefully  maintained.  For  circulars  of 
detailed  information,  address  the  Secretary 

Dr.  N.  S.  Davis,  Jr.,  24.31  Dearborn  Street,   Chicago 


Harrison  Phone  431 
Ball  Phone  365 


West  Side  Livery 
Company 


SURREYS 
CARRIAGES 
BAND  WAGON 
PLEASANT 
DRIVERS 


RUBBER 
TIRES  ON 
SINGLE  BUGGIES 
TRAPS  AND 
CARRIAGES 


A.JAMISON,  Manager 


Indianapolis 
Business. 


Backed  by  a  Half  Century 
of  Success 


University 


Guarantees  its  students  the  best  business  training 
to  be  had  in  all  America.      Write  for  particulars 


When  Building 
Pennsylvania  Street 
Opposite  Postoffice 


E.  J.  HEEB,  President 


T/j 


ve. 


Burt-  Terry  Stationery 
Company 

Dealers  in  _/  ^/ 


FINE  STATIONERY,  DRAWING 
INSTRUMENTS,  ETC. 


All  kinds  of 
Printing  and 
Blank  Book  Binding 
Visiting  Cards  and 
Copper  Plate  Printing 
A  Specialty 


53a  Main  Street,   Corner  Sixth,   and   212  North  Sixth  Street 


UNION  DEPOT. 
SCHOOL  AND  LIBRARY  BUILDING. 
RESERVOIR  PARK. 


LINCOLN  CLUB.  OPERA  HOUSE. 

COURT-HOUSE. 

LA  FAYETTE  CLUB. 


WABASH  DEPOT. 
POSTOFFICE. 

Y.    M.  C.   A. 


VIEWS       IN       LA       FAYETTE. 


Robert  L.  "Jaques 


Sole  Agent  for 

EUGENE  DEITZGEN  COMPANY 


Notice  to 

Students: 


MANUFACTURERS 
AND   IMPORTERS 


I  8 1  Monroe  Street,  Chicago* 'Illinois 
149-15 1    Fifth  Avenue,   NcW   Tori 


Sectional  View  of  Gem 
Union  Pivot  Joint 


Gem  Union  Instruments.      Finest  Made 

You  will  always  find  the  best  and  largest  line  of  BOOKS,  STATIONERY,  PICTURES, 
FRAMES,  DRAFTING  INSTRUMENTS,  SPORTING  GOODS,  COLLEGE  SUP- 
PLIES, ENGRAVED  CALLING  CARDS,  ETC.,  AT  MY  STORE.  Trade  with  me 
and  I  will  guarantee  you  THE  LOWEST  PRICES  AND  THE  BEST  TREATMENT 


Robert  L.  Jaques,  jj_f  Main  Street,  La  Fayette  (Opposite  Court  House) 


CALENDAR 


1 — The  '98  Debris  appears.  "  Four  O'clock  "  stock 
cuts  much  in  evidence.  The  Juniors  sit 
up  all  night  to  get  in  their  boiler  designs. 
Flag  pole  raised  on  campus. 

2 — Mandolin  Club  serenades. 

6 — Military  Day.     Military  ball  in  evening. 

7 — Class  Day.  1900  appears  on  the  tank.  Mando- 
lin Club  concert. 

8 — Commencement  Day.     It  rains. 


The  Medical  College  of  Indiana 


DEPARTMENT 
OF  MEDICINE 
OF  THE 

UNIVERSITY  OF 
INDIANAPOLIS 


The  thirtieth  session  of  this  well-known  institution  will  begin  October  I,  1899.  The  faculty  desires 
to  call  attention  to  the  following  points  :  The  careful  and  thorough  grading  of  the  classes  ;  the 
system  of  examinations ;  a  building  especially  eretfed  and  owned  by  the  college,  containing  ample 
rooms,  well  stocked  with  teaching  facilities  ;  a  dispensary  in  the  college  building,  well  patronized  : 
new  and  modern  clinic  rooms  at  hospitals  ;  women  admitted  on  the  same  terms  as  men  ;  a  four  years' 
course  rigidly  administered  ;  and  finally,  a  high  degree  of  intelligence  in  its  classes.  The  last  gradu- 
ating class  contained  men  from  nearly  every  literary  and  normal  school  in  the  state,  and  from  many 
neighboring  states.  Of  the  applicants  at  the  opening  of  the  last  term,  only  a  small  per  cent,  required 
a  preliminary  examination.      For  all  particulars,  address 

HENRY  JAMESON,  M.  D.,  Dean,  The  Medical  College  of  Indiana 
Corner  Senate  Avenue  and  Market  Street,  Indianapolis,  Indiana 


The  Denison  Hotel  ••  The  College  Town.. 


A  STRICTLY 
FIRST-CLASS 
HOTEL  OF  FOUR 
HUNDRED 
GUESTS'  ROOMS 
ALL  NEW  AND 
MODERN-* 
TWO  HUNDRED 
SUITS  WITH 
BATH-* 


T.  J.  CULLKN,  Manager 


Indianapolis,  Indiana 


Conceded  to  be  the  most  elegantly  furnished  and 
the  handsomest  hotel  in  America.  The  most  central 
and  delightful  location,  within  a  few  doors  of  Post- 
office,  United  States  Government  Building,  and  the 
principal  opera  houses  and  places  of  amusement. 
Electric  cars  run  from  Union  Railway  Station  direct 
to  The  Denison. 


The  Denison  is  the  Headquarters 


for  College  Men 


Of  West  La  Fayette,  Indiana,  is  where 
we  are  located  and  prepared  to  be  of 
service  to  PROSPECTIVE  RESI- 
DENTS. All  such  desiring  to  BUY 
or  RENT  here,  or  who  have  property 
elsewhere  to  EXCHANGE,  should 
correspond  with  us  at  once.  Choice 
locations  near  Purdue. 


JV.  H.  Stinespring  &  Son 


Real  Estate,  Loans  and  Insurance 


CALENDAR 


11-14 — Students  begin  to  come  in.     Riddle  tries  to 
get  a  preacher  into  his  "  club." 

20 — Atkins  goes   to  Jaques  for  "An  Elementary 
Mathematical  History." 

22— '02  adorns  the  tank.     Dr.  Stone  tries  to  get 
classes  to  abolish  "class  scraps." 

23 — <£  A  9  dance.  Athletic  meeting  to  raise  money. 

26 — First  line-up  of  the  season. 

27 — C.  E.  Stahl  evaporates  in  Thermo. 

30    2  X  dance  at  the  "Trail."     2  A  E  dance. 


TS21E3- 


If  vou  Want  an  Up-to-Date,  Ready-to- Wear  Suit,  THE  HUB  wil 
Sell  it  to  you  for  $2.00  Less  than  any  House  in  La  Fayette 


Oy  T^/^VO^T^T^T^      (  interior— exterior 

.  L.  t  (Jh  1  tjK  I  PHOTOGRAPHY 


West  La  Fayette,  Indiana 

Tipton,  Indiana 


WEBSTER'S 


WEBSTER'S 

INTERNATIONAL 

DICTIONARY 


Hon.  D.  J.  Brewer,  Justice  of   U.  S.  Supreme   Court,  says  : 
"I  commend  it  to  all  as  the  one  great  standard  authority." 


It  excels  in  the  ease  with  which  the  eye  finds  the  word  sought; 
in  accuracy  of  definition;  in  effective  methods  of  indicating  pronun- 
ciation ;  in  terse  and  comprehensive  statements  of  facts  and  in  practical 
use  as  a  working  dictionary. 

Specimen  pages  etc.,  sent  on  application. 
.  &  C.  MERRIAM  CO.,  Publishers,  SPRINGFIELD,  MASS.,  U.  S.  A. 


INTERNATIONAL  DICTIONARY 


Students 


As  well  as  others,  hud 


Waterman* s  Ideal  Fountain  Pens  A  Ne~y  c°™ 


They  are  used  and  endorsed  bv  people  of  education  as  the  best  writing 
instrument  of  today.  It  is  the  popular  pen  at  all  the  Universities, 
Schools   and   Colleges.      Ask   your  dealer  or  write  for  catalogue. 


L.   E.  WATERMAN  &  CO.,  Largest  Fountain  Pen  Manufacturers  in  the  World 
157  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Civil  and  Mechanical  Engineering 

TAUGHT  BY  TELEPHONE 

Terms  easy.    Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded. 
For  particulars  address 

BENJ.  C.  WALUENMAIER 

5:jo  a.  m.  to  ii:jo'  p.  m.       Room  i  3  Dorm  Block,  West  La  Fayette,  Indiana 


CHALLIS   BROTHERS 


Hotel  Lahr  Shoe 
Store 


Bargains  in  all  Kinds  of  Footwear 


OT?/^\Q/Tvr?  T)     I   Landscape  Photography   |    West  La  Fa>'ette> Indiana 
.      \^J%      ±?    V^/k3     X.     X->XV       I  Purdue  Views  a  Specialty  [      Tipton,  Indiana 


CALENDAR 


1 — Felbaum  gets  "  balled  up  "  in  Thermo. 

3 — Miss  Doan  sticks  in  the  transom. 

4 — First  serenade  by  the  Snoddyville  Howlers. 
An  attempt  is  made  to  give  "George 
Washington  "  in  the  Dorm.  Much  water 
is  spilled  as  a  result. 

5 — Exponent  mass  meeting. 

8 — '01  on  the  tank.  Several  Freshmen  attempt 
to  rub  out  the  numerals,  but  are  scared 
away  by  two  Sophomores  after  they  have 
eradicated  only  the  1.  Purdue-Alumni 
game.     Purdue  0,  Alumni  6. 

12 — '02on  the  tank  again.  T  B  n  initiation.  Benny 
Waldenmaier  loses  his  mustache. 

14—2  N  dance  at  the  Trail. 

15 — Sophomores  5,  Freshmen  0. 

18 — Purdue  vs.  Haskell  Indians,  at  Indianapolis. 
Purdue  5,  Indians  0.  Everybody  goes  to 
the  show  in  the  evening. 

20 — Dr.  Stone  holds  a  little  reception  for  the  Frats. 

22 — Purdue  vs.  Haskell  Indians,  at  Purdue.  Pur- 
due 16,  Indians  0. 


Buv  Your 


Clothing  at  The  Hub  Th-F» 


From  $5.00 
Upwards 


\  Jj^mmsmssss^s^sm^ 


PREMO 


CAMERAS 


The  sum  of  fifteen  years'  experience,  the  brightest 
skill  and  perfect  workmanship.     More  im- 
provements than  any  other  camera. 
Catalogue  FREE  by  mail. 


Rochester   Optical  Company,   Rochester,  New  York 


Our  goods  are  of  the  finest 
Our  garments  are  comfortable 
Our  styles  are  correct 
Our  prices  are  reasonable 


You  are  Invited  to  Call  and  Impccl 


WANTED 


y.  Overesch  &  Son 


646  Main  Street 


High-Class  Practical  Tailors 

La  Fayette,  Indiana 


Immediately  after  publication  of  Debris,  some  quiet 
country  retreat,  where  twelve  wrecks  or'  humanity 
may  recover  from  gunshot  wounds  and  nervous  pros- 
tration. Must  be  at  least  one  thousand  miles  from 
any  publishing  house. 

ANNUAL  BOARD 


Office  Hours,  8:00  a.  m.  to  5:00  v.  m. 


EDGAR  V.  BURT 


Dentist  ,&,&,& 


H.  Phone  67  ■; 


219  North  Fourth  Street 
I.a  Fayette,  Indiana 


The 


European  Plan 


Virginia 

TT  1  ^ 

Hotel 


Indianapolis,  Indiana 


IVOVC^BCH 


CALENDAR 


5 — Purdue  vs.  Chicago,  at  Chicago.     Purdue  0, 
Chicago  17. 

9 — Mass  meeting  in  Chapel  to  practice  yells  for 
the  I.  U.  game. 

10 — Rumors  of  I.  U.'s  strength  continue  to  excite 
the  students. 

11— Mandolin  Club  in  Chapel.  Prof,  and  Mrs. 
Goss  entertain  the  Senior  Mechanicals. 

12 -Lecture  on  the  locomotive  by  Mr.  Vauclain. 
Purdue  vs.  I.  U.  Purdue  14,  I.  U.  0. 
The  agony  over  at  last. 

18— Dr.  Stone  admits  he  made  a  mistake. 

21  Thanksgiving  day.  All  who  can,  go  home  to 
eat  turkey  with  "ma"  and  the  "folks." 
Purdue  0,  Oberlin  10.     2  N  smoker. 

28  Dr.  Dudley  of  the  Pennsylvania  R.  R.  lectures 
in  Chapel. 

30     New  song  books  in  chapel. 


I   UC    Hub   Clothing  House,    129  East  Side  Square 


For  High-Grade 

SUITS,  OVERCOATS  AND  TROUSERS 

Ready-Made  or  to  Measure,  go  to  the 


V 


ernon 


Dress  Coats  and 
Vests  to  Rent 


One-Price  Clothiers 
Hatters  and 


Furnishers 


South  Side  Square,  La  Fayette 


CLARK  BROTHERS 


Comer  Vine  and  State  Streets 


Staple  and  Fancy 


Groceries 


FRUITS,  NUTS,  CANDIES  AND  FRESH  CAKES 


Agents  for  CARL  UP  MANN'S 
Fine  Cigars 


TEACHERS  WANTED 


Union     Teachers'  Agencies   of  America 
REV.  L.  D.  BASS,  D.  D.,  Manager 


Pittsburg,  Toronto,  New  Orleans,  New  York,  Wash- 
ington, San  Francisco,  Chicago,  St.  Louis  and  Denver. 
There  are  thousands  of  positions  to  be  filled.  We  had 
over  8,000  vacancies  during  the  past  season  ;  teachers 
needed  now  to  contract  for  next  year.  Unequaled  facili- 
ties for  placing  teachers  in  every  part  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  Principals,  superintendents,  assist- 
ants, grade  teachers,  public,  private,  art,  music,  etc., 
wanted. 

Address  all   Applications  to   Washington,    D.  C. 


The  PHOTOGRAPHS  in  this 


Book  were  made  by 


Phillips  & 
Company 


Photographers 
La  Fayette 


CALENDAR 


1 — The   Sigs   appear  in   their   black   and  white 
sweaters. 

3 — "  Robby  "  speaks  about  a  "  heated  "  discus- 
sion in  Thermo. 

9 — Morey's    whiskers    create   a   disturbance    in 
chapel. 
16 — 2  N   and   *  A  9   dances.     Great  scramble  for 

girls. 
17 — K  2  reception. 

18 — Everybody  "bones."   Thefinal  "recitations" 
begin. 


ZErr 


LOVELESS,  REITEMEIER  ) 
&  DITZLER  j 


CONSTITUTE 
THE 


,  f  HUB  CLOTHING  HOUSE 
1  LA  FAYETTE 


The  Leading 
Merchant  Tailors 
of  the  City 


The  Tailors  Union 


Up-to-date  in  Style 
Everything  Made 
in  the  House 
Do  not  Deal  in 
Samples 


Also  a  Full  Line  of 
Furnishing    Goods 


306  Main  Street,  North  Side  Square 


Solicits 

the 

Patronage 

Purdue  Bakery  of  the 

Students 

and 
Others 


Are  Tou  Looking  for  trouble? 

We  are  sure  we  are  not,  and  what's  more,  we  want 
to  make  as  little  for  you  as  possible;  and  to  that  end  we 
make  it  a  rule  to  sell  Drugs  and  Chemicals  that  are  the 
purest,  and  Stationery  the  finest,  at  the  lowest  prices. 

W .  y.  Stioddy's  Pharmacy,  4' 2  Reserve  Sq.,  West  La  Fayette 


We  have  our  own 
Photograph  Gallery  for 
Halt-tone  and  Photo  Engraving 


1 108  Chestnut  Street,   Philadelphia 


Fashionable 
Engraving  and  Stationery 


^Before  Ordering  Elsewhere 
Compare  Samples  and  'Prices 
Fine  Engraving  of  all  Kinds 


Leading  House  for 

College,  School  and  Wedding  Invitations 

Dance   Programs,   Menus 


For 


LWClVC    YeclFS    have   l   furnished    Purdue 

boys  with  choice   Meats. 

To    further    hold    their    trade   I   am   selling   all 

kinds  of  choice  Fresh,  Salt  and  Smoked  Meats 

at  lowest  prices. 

CHRIS.  KALBERER 


Corner  State  and  Salisbury  Streets 


Branch  Office,  Stinespring  Block,  West  Side 
Tuesdays  and  Fridays 


Dr.  E.  K.  Eeebee 


DENTIST 


La  Fayette,  Indiana 


Southwest  Corner 
Sixth  and  Main  Streets 


4-6 


CALENDAR 


4-5 — School  begins.  The  B  K  K's  enter  their 
quarters.  The  gas  is  turned  off  "for  re- 
pairs." Thermometer  goes  down  to  the 
bottom.     Mixer  drill  commences. 

12 — Matthews  recites  in  Railway  Lectures. 

17 — The  Mandolin  Club  plays  at  the  Lincoln  Club. 

20 — They  play  again  in  Chapel.     $  A  9  dance. 

26 — Athletic  Association  election. 

27 — Sigma  Chi  German  at  the  Lafayette  Club. 

28 — Faculty  reception  in  the  library. 


T*lV\ 


$  i  o  Buys  a  Nobby  Suit  at  The  Hub 


THE  MATERIAL, 

THE  FIT,  THE  STYLE  in.. 


r-   The  "LILLEY"  Made 
UNIFORMS 


FOR  COLLEGES 


Make  them  THE  STANDARD  HIGH  GRADE  UNIFORMS  everywhere. 
There  is  an  elegance  about  a  LILLEY  UNIFORM  that  is  instantly  recognized — 
Purdue  University  Cadets  wear  them.    Write  for  illustrated  catalogue. 

The  M.  C  Lilley  &  Company  y  Columbus y  Ohio 

Manufacturers  of  Uniforms,  Oxford  Gowns,  Caps,  Flags,  Banners,  Etc. 


Entertainment 


Amusement  furnished  by  pint  or  bucketful. 
Class-room  entertainment  a  specialty. 
Expert  songster,  jig  dancer  and  impersonator. 
Call  on  or  address 


PROFESSOR  ART.  DUFTT 


CARE  OF  PURDUE  JOLLITY  COMPANY 


ALL  THE  LATEST  NOVELTIES  IN 


SHOES 


Harrison  Telephone  387 


"m> 


O.  M.  NISLEY, » •» -s. 

Dentist 


CROWN  AND  BRIDGE  WORK 


Office  Hours,  8:00  A.  M.  to  5  :oo  P.  M. 


At  PRASS  &  SCHULZ  COMPANY 


NORTH  SIDE  SQUARE 


126  State  Street,   West  La  Fayette,  Indiana 


CALENDAR 


3— 2  A  E  dance. 

6 — Orchard  appears  minus  his  mustache. 

10—2  N  party. 

13 — "T"  Hamilton  gives  a  valentine  party  at 
"Johnnies." 

14 — Memorial  services  in  Chapel  for  Mr.  Peterson. 

17 — Gym  contest  in  which  Freshmen  are  victori- 
ous. 

20 — The  Freshmen  celebrate  in  Chapel  with  paper 
bags.  The  Senior  Mechanicals  go  to  the 
hypnotic  show.  Kennedy  forgets  his  slide 
rule  and  refuses  to  be  hypnotized.  Jimmy 
Wiselogel  catches  a  ballet  girl  in  his  arms. 

22 — George  Washington. 

23 — University  work  suspended  on  account  of 
death  of  Mr.  C.  B.  Stuart. 


The  Best  Balbriggan  Underwear  for  50c  and 
$1.00  a  Suit  you  ever  Saw 


The  Hub 


Geo.  C.  Pratt  Lumber  Company 

DEALER  IN  LUMBER  AND  BUILDING  MATERIAL 

ESTIMATES  FURNISHED  FROM  PLANS 

YOUR  PATRONAGE  SOLICITED 


New  Office,  10  First  Street,  La  Fayette,  Indiana 


Fine  TAILORING 


■tb  St, 

At  Moderate  Prices. 

Suits 

Made 

to  Order  from  $1  5.00  up. 

Pants  tc 

Order  from 

$4-5c 

up. 

A  Perfeft  Fit  and  Work- 

manship 

Guaranteed 

L 

Fou 

M,  Opp. 

Post  Office 

.  NIERMANN 

John  Tankersley 


¥ 


SHOE  REPAIRING  NEATLY  DONE 


Work  called  for  and  delivered  to  any  part  of  the  city. 
Wi-Yz  Reserve  Square,  over  Snoddy's  Drug  Store, 


West  La  Fayette,  Indiana 


The  Bridge  Teachers' 


Agen 


cies 


BOSTON    ANO   CHICAGO 


Established  1885 


With  two  exceptions  we  have  filled  positions  in  every  State  and  Terri- 
tory in  the  United  States.  One  fee  registers  in  both  offices.  Agency 
Manual  Free  to  any  address. 


Chicago  Office,  No.  169  Wabash  Avenue 


H.  S.  BULLEN,  Manager 


Go  to  GUS  WHITINGER'S 


BARBER  SHOP 


# 


For  Neat,  Clean  Work 
Best  Shop  on  the  West  Side 


call  and  give  him  a  trial 


LA  FAYETTE,  INDIANA 


CALENDAR 


3 — Mandolin  Club  plays  in  Chapel.     Later  starts 
on  tour  of  conquest. 

4 — Five  inches  of  snow. 

9 — Battle  of  song  books  in  Chapel. 

15 — Sphinx  Club  dance. 

16 — Lecture  in  Chapel  on  Wireless  Telegraphy. 
Art  department,  Debris  burns  the  mid- 
night oil. 

17— B  K  K  party,  "A  Trip  to  Paris." 

24 — The  Seniors  finally  get  to  sing  "  The  Ninety 
and  Nine."  The  Mechanicals  have  a 
puppet  show  in  "  Goldie's  "  lecture  room. 


Tozzer 


Buy  a  Handsome   Pair  of  Trousers  at  THE   HUB 

<*-  <«-'i*-  SURE  TO  FIT  ^-*5-*> 


La  Fayette 
Business  College 


Business  Practice  from  Start  to  Finish.      Double 


Illustrators,  Designers,  Engravers  and  Eleetrotypers 

Manufacturers  of  Half-tones,  Zinc  Etchings 

Wood  Engravings,  Embossing  Plates 


Course.  Latest  Methods  in  Shorthand.  Touch 
Typewriting.  Penmanship  and  English  Depart- 
ments. Tuition  Reasonable.  Instruction  Thor- 
ough.   Students  Assisted  in  Securing   Positions 


J.  F.  BARNES,  President 


Corner  Fourth  and  Columbia  Streets 


La  Fayette,   Indiana 


Indianapolis  Engraving  &  Electrotyping  Company 

36-36  J^  East  Washington  Street 

Indianapolis,  Indiana 


If  you  Look  at  our  Goods 

You  can  not  go  Away  without  Them 


THE  HUB 


The  tone,  noble  and  full  of  marvelous  depth  and  power, 
will  convince  you  that  a  cheap  instrument  is 
unsatisfying.     Write  tor  illustrated 
Art  Catalogue  -^>  -^> 


Stand  Pre-eminent  in  the  J V hole 


Musical  World 


Manufacturers 
Indianapolis,  Indiana 


Murpbey,  Bivins  &?  Laurimore  Co, 


PRINTERS  AND  BOOK-BINDERS 
PROGRAMS,  CARDS,  TICKETS 
FANCY  STATIONERY,  ETC. 

5  i  4  Columbia  Street,  La  Fayette 


Want  Good  Work  ? 


Then  work  for  the  United  Stairs  Government. 
Over  85,000  positions  filled  through  civil  service 
examinations.  Wt  teach  an  J  aid  you  to  secure 
emplovment.  Write  (inclosing  stamp)  for  in- 
formation to 

Bureau  of  Civil  Service  Instruction 

Station  B,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Washburn's 

Tonsorial 

Parlor 

41  1  State  Street 
West  Side 


Strictly  first-class 
in  every  respeft. 
Sterilized  Razors. 
We  strive  to 
please  you  and 
appreciate  your 
patronage.     One 
price  to  all. 


Buv  Your 


Clothing  at  The  Hub 


Thev  Fit 


An  Evolution  in  Typewriters 


N°-  S>    $35 -00  No.  7,    SjO.oo 


The  Blickensderfer 


This  machine  is  an  evolution  in  typewriters 
in  accordance  with  the  law  of  survival  of  the 
fittest.  It  is  especially  adapted  for  the  use  of 
educators.  Its  chief  features  are  portability, 
excellent  manifolder,  direct  printing  and  ink- 
ing, interchangeable  type  with  a  variety  of 
styles,  and  a  special  wheel  with  mathematical 
signs  for  school  work.  A  year's  guarantee 
with  each  machine.  Send  for  catalogue,  de- 
scriptive and  specimen  sheet,  showing  styles 
ot  type-wheels,  to 

Dixon  Edgerton,  General  Agent,  133  E.  Market  St. 
Indianapolis,  Indiana 


University  of  Louisville  Medieal 


Department 


Member  ot'  the  Association  ot' 
American    Medical   Colleges 


Sixty-third  Regular  Annual  Session 
Will  Commence  September  25,  1899 
and  Continue  Six  Months  ^k+>  ^r^ 


Graded  Courses  of  Six  Months  Each 

Attendance  upon   four  courses   required   for  graduation.      Instruction   practical. 

Clinical  facilities  abundant.      Extensive  laboratories  well  equipped 

with  the  latest  appliances.      Quizzes  systematic  and 

regular.      For  circular  containing  full 

particulars,  address 

J.  M.  Bodine,  M.  D.,  Dean,  Louisville,  Kentucky 


Meyer  &  Heischman  s 

Is  the  cheapest  place  for 
Staple  and  Fancy 

GROCERIES 


On  the  West  Side 


Give  Them  a  Call  and  be  Convinced 


1  10  Vine  Street,  West  La  Fayette,  Indiana 


We  will  Sell  vou  a  Suit  for  Less  Money 
than  any  House  in  La  Fayette 


The  Hub 


University  of  Illinois 


College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons 

CHICAGO 

(opposite  cook  county  hospital) 

Unsurpassed  Clinical  and  Laboratory  Advantages 

Eighty-two  Instructors. 
Four  Years1  Graded  Course. 
Attendance,  '95-6,  255;  '96-7,  J08; 
'97-8,  409;  '98-9,  506. 

The  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  the  School  of  Medicine  of 
the  University,  is  equipped  in  faculty,  buildings,  lecture  rooms,  oper- 
ating conveniences,  hospital  privileges,  laboratories,  and  library,  to 
furnish  a  medical  and  surgical  training  unsurpassed  in  the  United 
States.    For  catalogue  or  further  information  address 


ioj  State  Street,  CHICAGO. 


William  Allen  Pusey,  M.  D.,  Sec. 


H.  BRADFORD  &  CO. 


HEADQUARTERS   KO 


R  Fine  Cigars 


Smoking  Tobacco  and  Pipes 

JOJ  Main  Street,   Hotel  Lalir 


DON  T  FORGET  TO  TELL  YOUR   FRIENDS 


OF  THE   GROWING   POPULARITY  OF 


Carson  s  Pharmacy 

J.  E.  Carson,  Ph.  G.   (Purdue) 


LA  FAYETTE,  INDIANA 


Morgan  Brothers 


We  are  conceited  enough  to  feel  that  we  have  the 
largest  and  best  grocery  and  do  by  far  the  largest 
business  of  any  store  on  the  west  side.  We  are 
trying  hard  to  merit  the  large  patronage  we  now 
receive,  and  are  always  pleased  to  add  to  our  list 
new  customers.    Call  and  see  us. 


Cash  Grocery 


Dr.  W.  S.  Walters 

DENTIST 


Poller' s  Block 
Hours:  S-I2  A.  M. 

r-S  P.  M. 


West  La  Fayette,  Indiana 


The  DEBRIS  Junk  Shop 


«5& 


Headquarters  for  Odds  and  Ends  of 
all  Kinds.  Special  Prices  Offered  on 
Cameras,  Old  Clothing  &  Dentistry 


C.  B.  ALLEN,  Manager 


Wedding  Suits 


To  Fit  as  Nice  as  any  Tailor 
can  Make.    THE  HUB 


Big  Four  Route 


THE  POPULAR  LINE  TO  THE  EAST,  WEST  &  NORTHWEST 
ACCOMMODATIONS  UNSURPASSED.     Rata  as  Law  <u  Ibe  Lmeil 


SPEED,        SAFETY,       COMFORT        <^%)  <4&  <^%) 


The  Cleveland,  Cincinnati 

Chicago  &  St.  Louis 

Railway 


The  Favorite  Route  to  CHICAGO,  CINCINNATI,  CLEVELAND,  CRAWFORDSVILLE,  TERRE  HAUTE 
INDIANAPOLIS,  LOUISVILLE,  NEW  YORK,  BOSTON,  AND  ALL  EASTERN  CITIES.  DIRECT 
CONNECTIONS  MADE  IN  CENTRAL  UNION  STATION,  CINCINNATI,  WITH  TRAINS  OF  THE 
CHESAPEAKE  &  OHIO,  QUEEN  &  CRESCENT,  LOUISVILLE  &  NASHVILLE  Routes,  avoiding  all  transfers 


VHb 


For 


tickets  to  any     Warren  J.  Lynch,  General  Passenger  &  "Ticket  Agent,  Cincinnati 

part  of  the  country  °  ° 

call  on  or  address      M.  K.  Weakly,  Passenger  <y  Ticket  Agent,  La  Fayette,  Indiana 


THE  BEST  BLUE  OVERALLS  FOR   MECHANICS 
.  THE  HUB  SELLS.      NO  JOKE 


The  Purdue 
Co.-Ed  shows 
her  wisdom 
by  taking  the 
Monon  Route 
on  her  sum- 
mer outing 


napAitheIable 


9 


ON 
THE 


UICK  a  SERVICE** 

anpT>olite  Attention 


MONON  ROUTE 


(lIK.ViU  Imiunmhhls  t   ]uLh.yi|ji  Ijyi.w.yi. 


Frank  J.  Reed,  G.  P.  A. 

Chas.  H.  Rockwell,  Traff.  Mgr. 

W.  H.  McDoel,  V.-P.  &  Gen.  Mgr. 

Chicago,  Illinois 

T.  N.Johnson,  jr.,  T.  P.  A. 

La  Fayette,  Indiana 


Ves  Loveless,  Joe  Reitemeier  and  Bill}'  Ditzler  are  the  Spokes  to 
THE  HUB.      Examine  them  at  129  East  Side  Square 


WABASH  LINE 


"  The  Banner  Route" 


EAST  TO 

Toledo 

Cleveland 

Detroit 

Toronto 

Montreal 

Niagara  Falls 

Buffalo 

Boston 

New  York 

Philadelphia 

Washington 

Baltimore 


WEST  TO 

St.  Louis 

Keokuk 

Kansas  City 

Omaha 

Denver 

Portland 

Seattle 

Tacoma 

Los  Angeles 

San  Francisco 

SOUTH  TO 

Evansville 

Nashville 

Chattanooga 

Jacksonville 


Through  Wagner  and  Pullman  Palace  Sleepers 
Elegant  Wabash  Buffet  Parlor  Cars 
Peerless  Dining  Cars 

Vestibuled  Reclining  Chair  Cars  (Seats  Free) 


Ocean  Steamship  Agency 


Through  Tickets  Sold  to  any  Part  of  the  World 


J.   Ramsey,  Jr.  C.  S.  Crane  H.  V.   Y.  Taylor 

Vice-Pres.  &  Gen.  Mgr.     Gen.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt.     Asst.  Gen.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 
Saint  Louis,  Missouri 


THOS.  FOLLEN,  Passenger  and  Ticket  Agent 
City  Office,  509  Main  Street,  Lahr  House  Block,  La  Fayette,  Indiana 
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